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PREFACE 

This volume is at least true to its title in that, unlike 
the several excellent club histories, from John Timbs 
to Major Arthur Griffiths and Mr. Ralph Nevill, all 
now standard and universally accessible works, it does 
not aim at bringing together interesting, and now more 
or less familiar, details concerning club structures, 
within and without, the cost of their erection, the 
fines or subscriptions paid by their members, their 
scale of coffee-room prices, and the profit or loss of 
their conduct. 

The object throughout has been, for convenience' 
sake in chronological order, not invariably observed 
by those who have already treated of these matters, 
to trace and illustrate the connection of the club 
system generally, and of certain institutions in par- 
ticular, with the representative personages as well as 
with the social, political, intellectual, and moral 
tendencies or characteristics of the period during 
which they grew up. Throughout these pages club 
makers and club members are alike portrayed as types 
of their time, and the incidents in which they figure 
or in which they have any concern as reflections of 
national life and maimers. 

The preparation of such a work could, therefore, 
necessarUy receive less assistance than might be 
supposed from the instructive labours already accom- 
plished by others in the same field. Still less could 
the present enterprise have been carried throi^h 
without the help of those who in past years, by their 
interest in the writer as well as their exceptional know- 
ledge of the theme, promoted the plan of the work and 
supplied him with many of the hitherto unpublished 
materials embodied in it. The author's first debt is 
to the late Lord Avebury, and among others with 
whom he had been privileged from earliest youth 
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intimately to associate : A. W. Kinglake and Abraham 
Hayward, Sir M. E. Grant -Duff, the late Markham 
Spofforth, and the first Lord Ashbourne. Of those 
happily still living, his obligations are equally 
great, and in some cases perhaps greater (putting 
the names in alphabetical order), to — Sir C. H, Acland, 
Bart., Mr. J. T. Agg Gardner, M.P., Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. F. Elrington Ball, General Sir Henry Bracken- 
bury, G.C.B., Emeritus Professor Ingram Bywater, 
Mr. Alan S , Cole, Mr. Bryan Corcoran, the Hon . 
Hew Hamilton Dalrymple, the Rev. A. L. Foulkes, 
Mr. Moreton Frewen, the Rev . W„ P . Greswell, 
Professor John Hales, General H . D . Hutchinson, 
Sir Courtenay llbert, G.C.B. (and through him the 
several parliamentary officials named at the proper 
places in the chapter " The Best Club in London "), 
Mr. C. N. Jackson, Fellow and Tutor, Hertford 
College, Oxford, Viscounts KnoUys and Knutsford, 
Sir H. Austin Lee, Mr. Barton Mills, Major H. P. 
Molineux, Mr. R. E. Prothero, M.V.O, the Lord Reay, 
the Right Hon. G. W. E. Russell, Mr. J. H. Seabrooke, 
Sir Bruce M. Seton, Bart., Mr. J. Ashby Sterry, Sir 
G. O. Trevelyan, Bart., Lord Weardale, Lord West- 
bury, Sir John WiUoughby, Bart. 

Nothing has been more valuable, more courteously 
or generously forthcoming than the information which 
could alone be imparted by certain dub secretaries 
and officials. Nor can I exaggerate my indebtedness 
to the secretaries of the United University Club and 
the Oxford and Cambridge, Mr. E. O. Pope and Mr. 
W. Woodstock ; Colonel C. Russell of the National, 
or the secretaries of the Kildare Street Club, Dublin, 
and the New Club, Edinburgh ; or lastly to the secre- 
taries of other clubs mentioned in this book for their 
kindness in supplying materials for illustration. 

T. H. S. ESCOTT. 
Wsar Brighton, 
September, 1913. 
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Club Makers and Club Members 

CHAPTER I 

THE CLUBMAN IN THE MAKING 

Clab (ateglauai in clunctl times and tonds — ThemiKodes m a club pioduct — 
Aldbisda and others as club managen — AiistoCle at the Athenian Club — 
Cicero as a Roman club type — The fint Bi^Iiih clubman — The founder of 
the CoQit of Good Company at woik and play between Wettminiter and 
St. Paul's— Tit for tat with the club Meecenas, Sir Henry Somei— The 
prototype of the nineteenth wntury, Sir Henry Anderson, at Stone's — Was 
Tohn Lyd^te expelled from, or Chaucer a member of, the Court of Good 
Company ? — The first clubman's solace of penitence and song in poverty and 
old age— Sir Walter Raleigh crowns his career of adventure, of high &voQr 
in Court and camp, with the &iiie oF the second ctub founder — Wh&C he took 
from and did for Ihe Mermaid men— The Mermaid rehearsal of his Free 
Trade deliverances — Ben Jonson as club founder in the Middle Temple — 
The Apollo Ben—Sodal and intellectual notoiietieB sealed of the tribe of 
Beo—Francis Bacon, Thomas Hobbea, Sir John Sucklii^g, Lord Herbert 
of Cherbory, Sir Kenelm Digby, Aubigny, Portland— The ApoUo after 
Jmtscm'i death. 

Classical Athens and Rome had no clubhouses. It 
is no baseless fancy to discover in both the presage, 
if not the actual trace, of a club system. There was 
no Attic structural equivalent for the Carlton or the 
Refonn, but there were several Athenian prototypes of 
Grillion's and " The " Club. Something might be 
said for describing Themistocles as the earliest personal 
product of club life. The Athenian companionships and 
the Athenian dining societies combined to create a 
socio-political agency faintly foreshadowing that after- 
wards represented by our own Brooks's or White's. Ten 

2 IT 
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years after Themistocles and half a century in advance 
of the most brilliant among Athenian clubmen, Alci- 
biades, the highly descended and wealthy Cimon, 
reorganized the existing societies and created at least 
one new in the interests of aristocracy and sport. The 
son of Miltiades, he had himself won three Olympic 
races with his four-horse chariot. The Attic organi- 
zations, now, for the sake of convenience, loosely called 
"clubs," during the fifth and sixth centuries B.C. were 
generally anti -democratic, and the case of Themistocles, 
to a great extent kept together by this collective sup- 
port, was an exception. The naturally conservative 
tendency of these bodies showed itself a generation 
after Cimon, when the aristocratic wire>puller of the 
period, the son of Melesias, called, like the historian, 
Thucydides, successfully employed the club machinery 
to oppose the rise and thwart the policy of Pericles. 

Athenian politics on the personal side were always 
a game of conspiracy and intrigue in which the leaders 
and followers alike were equally ready, as might suit 
them best, to round on their friends or to play into their 
opponents' hands, and cursed their ill luck if they could 
not at the same time be running with the bare and 
hunting with the hounds. The politics of the old Greek 
communities, when not raised by patriotic sentiment to 
a higher level, were apt to be as much honeycombed 
by corruption and intrigue as is the Greek party system 
of to-day. The cabals and coteries, whether primarily 
political or social, which at least anticipated the 
functions of clubs, were manipulated with un- 
scrupulous adroitness as secret agencies for rigging 
the political market, nobbling the Judicature, and 
influencing the election returns. Between 450 and 
350 B.C., the orator Andocides and Alcibiades, having 
first dazzled the democracy by the brilliance of their 
intellectual displays, aimed at making themselves 
masters of the State through supporters largely picked 
up at the public dining-table of fifteen or twenty 
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persons. To each of these messes admission was by 
ballot, one black ball sufficing to exclude. Every 
one on entering accepted the rules he found in existoice, 
and expulsion was th« punishment for their violation. 
The wire-pullers of classical Athens thus worked a 
socio-political machinery, undoubtedly possessing some- 
thing of a club character. These little companies, 
singly and collectively, were recognized as having, not 
only their intellectual as well as their social and con- 
vivial attractions, but also their personal and moral 
temptations. 

Thus Epicurus and others hostile to Aristotle's 
m^nory charge him with having, when a young man, 
squandered his patrimony on these co-operative 
banquets, and with having learnt at them' too 
fastidious a taste in cookery. There is no more 
evidence to support this view than there is the 
notion that the well-groomed, well-dressed, short- 
haired chief of the Peripatetics was also clean-shaven. 
On the other hand, one cannot doubt that to the 
polite training of the Athenian dining-clubs Aristotle 
owed something of the agreeableness and tact which 
afterwards commended him to Philip of Macedon as 
well as to his pupil, the young Alexander, and which 
made him a favourite with Hermias, the " tyrant " 
of Atameus. The characteristics of the Greek dinner 
groups were inherited by the corresponding institutions 
in the first and second centuries of republican Rome. 
Their very name was identical with the French cercle. 
Writing to Atticus appreciatively about the circuU 
in which he himself figured so conspicuously, Cicero, 
with his praise of their wit-sharpening qualities, men- 
tions that their talk had become much freer than when 
he joined them.' Analogous reunions were planted 
and adorned by forgotten clubmen at other Hellenic 
centres than that of Athens, notably in Sparta, as well 
as in Phcenician cities like Carthage. But in those 

' Ad AttictuD, Bk. II, iS; "SennoinciicaliietiiicoaTiTmeAlibcrioiqnMnfait." 
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cases even the researches of Doctors Grenfell and Hunt 
have not yet thrown any light on the personalities of 
individual clubmen, still less have identified any 
members of the group known by tradition, with any- 
thing like the distinctness with which, as has been 
seen, there stand forth a succession of Greek club 
products or habitu6s from the Tfaemistoclean to the 
Periclean period. 

The present survey concerns itself not so much with 
institutions as with individuals. We must therefore 
be content to have made the personal acquaintance of 
the Athenian clubman as he undoubtedly once might 
have been met with under the shadow of the Acropolis, 
and of his Italian successor as some three hundred 
years later he existed at Rome. 

Where shall we find the earliest authentic specimen 
of the club maker with his club company in England? 
The answer can be given without a moment's hesitation. 
Among all his contemporaries he is to be recognized 
at a glance in our mediaeval Anglo-Saxon rhymer, 
Thomas Hoccleve. Of Hoccleve's birth, parentage, and 
family we know nothing. With the man himself we 
shall easily make ourselves as intimate as if he still 
wrote and revelled amongst us in the flesh. Anti- 
quarians have quarrelled among themselves over the 
discovery of natal neighbourhood in his name, plainly, 
according to some authorities, a corruption of HocklifTe, 
a Bedfordshire village near Wobum on the Watling 
Road. Nothing of the sort, comes the rejoinder. 
Obviously the first syllable of our prehistoric club- 
man's patronymic proves him to have been bom in 
the valley of the Thames. Every one knows Cleve 
Lock and Mill above Streatley. Higher up still, on 
the Berks side, a little stream called the Ock joins the 
Thames at Abingdon. Thomas Hoccleve, therefore, 
must have first seen the light in the same district as 
did the Rugby headmaster's eldest son, Matthew 
Arnold^ at Laleham. All this, we are presently told. 
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is mere moonshine. " There be sahnons at Macedoo 
and at Monmouth," says Fluellen. Similarly, the last 
letters in Hoccleve being those that indicate several 
Sctfnersetshire, Gloucestershire, or Wiltshire villages, 
make it certain that the poet's family came from the 
west. 

Then there are the Hocks to be considered. Though 
Devonshire may have its Hockridge and Norfolk its 
Hockwold, a beautiful little Northumbrian hamlet, 
Hockwill, nestles under the Allendale Hills. From so 
many claimants to the honour of having given the 
earliest English clubman birth and name, it would 
be invidious to make a choice. The poet's period 
may, however, without offence, be deduced from his 
writings. 

The French victories of Henry V and the Duke of 
Gloucester's regency during Henry's absence are com- 
memorated by Hoccleve in a poem which also, during 
these events, incidentally fixes the poet's age at fifty- 
three. The national incidents recorded belong to 
1 42 1 -2. Hoccleve, therefore, would have been bom 
about 1368-9. 

Like many other notable club figures at all periods, 
he, who in order of time stands at their head, belonged 
to the Civil Service. His poem on the regimen of 
princes came out in 141 1 -12. Then, he tells us, he 
had been twenty-four years in the Privy Seal office. 
That he entered the department before he was twenty, 
is further shown by the mention of his name in the 
Privy Coimcil proceedings and ordinances, 1386-1400. 
His Government place was one of those generally filled 
by a clergyman. At first, therefore, his idea probably 
was to earn his living as a Government clerk until 
he should see a chance of a benefice good enough 
to justify him in taking orders. The failure of that 
expectation, disgusting him with himself, his patrons, 
and with his life generally, betrayed him into a dis- 
ordered and dissolute existence. He soon became a 
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Bohemian of the most inveterately irregular and self- 
indulgent sort. If the Church had taken him!, he 
might have sobered down. As it was he had no 
thought but of securing the jolliest of good times in 
his bachelor chambers at Chester's Inn, near Middle 
Temple. 

Eventually he married — for money, not love, and 
only then when failing health, growing years, and an 
empty purse made him feel the need of some one "vho 
would be nurse as well as wife. Marriage, however, 
may have chastened but did not at once or entirely 
put an end to the violent delights of single life. 
The escapades and devilries of that roaring time are 
written in his Male Regie, 1406. In that poem 
are recited the carousals and caresses at Westminster 
immediately after office hours, if not in the leisure 
intervals of his clerkly day. A little later came the 
heavier hilarities on the eastern side of Temple Bar, at 
the Paul's Head tavern. That Hocclevian haunt stood 
beneath the same roof as, and formed' a part of, 
Paul's brewery. Afterwards it grew into St. Paul's 
coffee-house. The London alehouses had begun to 
increase and multiply in and from 700. The particular 
one called after the cathedral stood on Luc^te Hill 
between St. Paul's Churchyard and Doctor's Commons. 
The Thames was the highway on which the mediaeval 
clubman passed from the Westminster cooks and 
taverners to his eastwaj:d rounds, the chief point in 
these being his Court of Good Coftnpany, presently to 
be visited. 

Clubman or pothouse patron, he denied himself 
nothing, and stood treat to every one when be was 
flush of money, as he generally contrived to seem. 
He paid the boatmen so well that directly they saw 
him coming they began to fight who should have 
the double fare invariably coming from his ever- 
open purse ; for he was, they alt agreed, " a 
verray gentilman." Hence their unfailing salute wh«i- 
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ever he af^peared, "master" or " squire "—the title 
then signific^t of good station by birth or office. 
So, too, with the serving men or women, especially 
the latter, at his various houses of convivial call ; 
the drawers had only to fill " Master " Hoccleve's 
cup bo be sure of a vail whose value set their months 
watering. As for the girls, he regaled them on sweet 
wine and wafers before kissing them, beyond whidi, 
he tells us, a natural shyness would not let him go. 
Hocclevle's and his friends' club companies resemble 
those of classical antiquity in being what were once 
called " ordinaries," but are to-day known as table 
d'hStes. It is his connection with the most famous 
on fourteenth-century record of these that justifies his 
description here as the earliest in the long line of 
English clubmen. 

The Court of Good Company held its meetings close 
to the Middle Temple, perhaps in that very Chester's 
Inn, the Middle Temple's property and our poet's home. 
Its most highly placed frequenter was Sir Henry Somer, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. This personage was 
a typical forerunner of the patron supplied by the titled 
or official classes to London's bohemian coteries. One 
of his successors flourished during the second half of 
the nineteenth century, and still lives in a vanishing 
generation's memory. During the later sixties and 
the earhest seventies Stone's coffee-house, Panton 
Street, Haymarket, a sort of modern Will's or Button's, 
retained an historic reputation for chops, steaks, and 
other items of honest English cookery, as well as for 
the excellence of its sherry and the soundness of its 
bitter ^e. The j>lace had been brought to notoriety 
by the favour of Douglas Jerrold and of the Pimch 
men belonging to his generation. The Mayhews 
frequented it as long as there were any of them 
left, for a long time visiting it, both for the 
midday meal and later for what one of its habitues 
called the " sherry and bitters " period of the day, 
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newspaper writers of all degrees on their way west- 
ward from Fleet Street, together with countless of 
the camp followers of the stage and press. The patron 
of this mixed company was a certain Sir Henry 
Anderson, member of the Council of India, who 
regularly gave the place some of the afternoon during 
the progress from Whitehall to Queen's Gate. 

Anderson's mediaeval predecessor at the Court of 
Good Company, the already mentioned Somer, not only 
sometimes made merry with the wits whom Hoccleve 
had formed into a club, but helped to furnish forth 
their feasting-table with none of your Frenchified 
kickshaws, but with wheat for bread and perhaps a 
capon or a buck for principal dish. Professor Wi. .W. 
Skeat has successfully performed an accurate chrono- 
logical calculation to show that a Court of Good 
Company dinner, to which Somer in this way contri- 
buted, actually took place on May i, i4io.i 

The high official who deigns to grace the table 
and augment the menu of bohemian gatherings has 
seldom erred on the side of prodigality. Sir Henry 
Somer was no exception to the rule. For his thriftiness 
he had some excuse. Apart from his official salary 
and fees, he seems to have had nothing. 

Some years later, indeed, he made money on the 
commission for foimdtog King's College, Cambridge ; 
but at the beginning of the fifteenth century, wfaUe 
president of the Court of Good Company, he only 
preached what he was obliged to practise in impressing 
the necessity of thrift. His henchmen at the club 
grew restless under the reiterated advice ; hence, in 
or about 1408, Hoccleve 's metrical reply to Somer's 
warning that " our club in the Tem'ple " should start 
a fresh system. " Once," the poet continues, " you 
tell us, we were moderate. So, you now add, we 
ought to be again, or at least to have no outrag;eous 

■ Hoccleve's IVerki in English Text Society (to which 1 am indebted for the 
Hoccleve detftils here given), voL i. p. xtii. 
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vaste." To this counsel and criticism the Court of 
Good Company clubmen answer through Hoccleve that 
their expenditure is their own affair, and that they 
do not desire to involve their distinguished chainUan 
in it. Then comes a remonstrance : " Let Sir Henry, 
if he will, refuse to promote from his wealth to our 
and his own enjoyment ; but because he is virtuous 
and mean, let him not be vexed with bis humbler and 
less self-righteous friends, when Jbey only remind 
him of a contribution, not in money but in kind, to 
their next meeting, unsolicited in the first instance by 
them but volunteered by him. At our last dinner 
the clubmen, now put on their defence, inform Sir 
Henry, strict limits of expense, perhaps at his instance 
imposed by the steward, were 'religiously observed all 
round. But why waste more words over the matter? 
You wish us to take you for our pattern, well and good. 
We win only eat what you tell us, and will have no 
more wine drawn than you think fit. C'est toot," 
Hoccleve winds up, " let us be as dull and as thirsty 
as even you could wish. But, to come to the point, 
because you are a skinflint, you need not mbck us 
with false promises or break your word about sending 
us six great nobles ■ to buy wheat in addition to 
paying your own score. Be at least a man of honour ; 
give us what you said and yourself too at our neatt 
merry meeting." 

It is a mere guess to speak of any other distinguished 
person besides the two already named as belonging to 
this the earliest, as well as least known, of London 
clubs. It is a slur upon the memory of Hoccleve's 
contemporary brother bard, John Lydgate, to say that 
the Court of Good Company either blackballed or 
expelled him. Chronologically it would have been 

' "ndi coin, minted during the rvga of Edwmid III. (1344), wm, like the lulf- 
noble, stamped with ■ ship ; in it ma EMted the King with k iword in his hand 
lignifyit^ hii defeat of the French off Slays, June Z4, 13401 The noble retained 
its circulalion till Queen Elizabeth's reign. 
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possible, but the known facts quite dispose of the 
traditional report. Hoccleve and his club associates 
were Londoners, Lydgate was not. Bom in 1370 at a 
place near Newmarket, of the same name as his own, 
he chiefly passed his life in the Benedictine monastery 
of Bury St. Edmund. His journeys between his native 
Suffolk and Paris and Oxford, at both of whose 
Universities he studied, no doubt took him through 
London. Here on one occasion business detained him 
longer than he wished. The man of law whom he 
consulted at Westminster neglected his business because 
his client could not pay the fees. Lydgate therefore 
lost no time in returning home. 

The idea of any personal coimection between the 
club and the poet of Canterbury Tales, though not dis- 
proved, is rendered extremely improbable by dates and 
the absence of any authentic record. Let the calendar 
speak. Chaucer was Hoccleve's senior by at least a 
whole generation. Hoccleve's club days reached their 
prime during 1407-8. By that date Chaucer, who 
died 1400, had been eight years in his grave. 

To return to Hoccleve. His earlier manhood had 
been full of heat, noise, disorder, and debauchery. 
Advancing years bring the inevitable reaction. The 
old age which was a regret pathetically laments the 
youth that had been a blunder. No element of 
bitterness is wanting to the autobiogr^hical retrospect 
taken by him who had so long been the life and soul 
of our club in the Temple. He bad been, net only 
a sinner but a fool, neglecting the wise man's caution, 
that he who giveth to the rich shall surely come to want.' 
Among all those who at the Court of Good Company 
had laughed at his jokes and revelled at his cost 
none had a thought for him now. The trials of age 
and poverty were not, however, allowed to destroy 
his spirit, to silence his muse, or to permit her 
indulgence only in vain regrets and picturesque 
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but unprofitable recollection of the lost chances and 
misspent money which, if properly managed, would 
have secured material comfort or spiritual peace in 
his declining years. Ill at ease as he was, he contrived 
to produce his best verses when within a measurable 
distance of death. Neither pathos nor anything but 
superficial humour had been the note in his earlier 
poetry. Both depth of feeling and beauty of expres- 
sion characterize every line of his address to the 
Virgin, for which Chaucer sometimes received credit. 
" But then, the worst is that I do believe." Something 
like Byron's bitter confession wells up as a refrain 
in aU the metrical outpourings of his heart by this 
earliest of English clubmen during his last days. 
Throughout his disordered youth and his self-indulgent 
manhood Hoccleve had consciously sinned against 
light, grace, and the capacity for better things. Pro- 
portionate to that neglected knowledge was the 
bitterness of his subsequent remorse. Placed at last 
by circumstances beyond the temptations which in 
earlier years had not only mastered him, but which 
he had courted, he now finds himself in an agony of 
evil thoughts or of unavailing remorse. For deliver- 
ance from these and for guidance to his soul's health, 
his prayer is made with the earnest self-abasement of 
a doomed criminal, or with something like the despair 
of a lost spirit. His appeal to the Virgin includes 
one to the Apostle John, as well as to the three 
persons of the Trinity : — 

" Unto jou Main (Maly and John) do I my loul commend, 
Hdp ne that I nur mj life Mnend. 
Be in m; heart, both now and evennore. 
And of my mxiI now waih away the lore." 

These may well have been the last words from the 
'pen of the poet clubman who founded the Court of 
Good Company. 

Hoccleve's face, figure, and bearing, as seen in the 
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accepted portraits, were undistinguished and typically 
Anglo^axon. There can be no greater contrast than 
between the fifteenth-century creator of the Court of 
Good Company and the club founder next to be met 
with after an interval of about 1 50 years. Sir 
iWalter Raleigh still stands forth not only as one 
among the most important figures of English history, 
but as nearly the most handsome and winning man of 
his time. The dark olive complexion, the keen black 
eyes, and the finely cut features, were the outward 
signs of the Celtic strain, manifested in the same type 
of physiognomy by another western celebrity, Sir John 
Eliot. Like Eliot, too, Raleigh was a well-born man 
in virtue of the descent, which he shared with his half- 
brother Sir Humphrey Gilbert, from Sir Richard 
Granville. 

During the years when be established the company 
in which we are now to find him he was still under fifty. 
Into that space of time he had compressed his most 
memorable or fortunate travels, as well as the really 
stirring and brilliant episodes in his course of adventure 
beyond the four seas. 

Bom at Hayes Farm (not manor), near indeed, as 
reference-books say, to Stdmouth, but still nearer to 
the now thriving little watering-place Budleigh 
Salterton, he had cut short his terms at Oriel to fight 
for the Huguenots in the French war, and did more 
than merely win his spurs in the battles of Jamac and 
Moncontour. The complete man, exemplified more than 
a generation later by Lord Herbert of Cherbury, was 
also the favourite ideal of Elizabethan courtiers ; it 
bad been lived up to by Walter Raleigh while an 
Oxford undergraduate, during his continental experi- 
ences, and especially throughout his stay in Paris, 
where he was at the time of St. Bartholomew's massacre 
on August 24, 1572. Few provincial accents cling 
more closely, as was illustrated by our nineteenth- 
century Archbishop Temple, than that of Devonshire. 
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Walter Raleigh not only made ti/o attempt to lose it, 
he gloried in it. The fine ladies and gentlemien of 
the English queen's Greenwich Court, as well as 
Elizabeth herself, sometimes rallied the favourite on his 
West of England pronunciation. So did his special 
literary intimate, Ben Jonson. Raleigh's reply, in a 
more stitdiedly Devonian dialect than ever, was that 
he thought it preferable to the Gallic affectations of 
voice and phrase which were just then the vogue. 
From infancy Raleigh's two enthusiasms had been 
for books and the sea. Millais's painting, " Raleigh's 
Boyhood," ^hibited in 1870, was executed at Budleigh 
Salterton, whither he had gone for the purpose of 
transferring the true local tints to his canvas ; it 
represents the future Mermaid Club's founder exactly 
as he was often seen on the Salterton beach, eagerly 
taking in the tale of oceanic enterprise in all latitudes 
poured forth by some weather-hardened and sunburnt 
sailor. Naunton, the historian of the Elizabethan 
Court and, till Mr. Edmund Gosse, Raleigh's most 
authentic biographer, describes him as " an indefatig- 
able reader." The ruling passion for salt-water and 
for pen and ink governed his whole life, and explains 
his appearance among our club-makers. 

By 1600 Raleigh's travels were at an end. As 
scholar and courtier, not less than soldier and sailor, 
he had won European fame. Nor was it only that 
his accomplishments and exploits had made him the 
ornament of palaces and camps. He was equally 
successful with the pen, and in some poems then 
universally read had happily hit off peculiar turns of 
thought and expression then the fashion. The same 
popularity waited on his prose Discovery of the 
Large, Rich, and Beautiful Empire of Ouiana. 
This book was subsequently called by Hume a parcel 
of the grossest and most palpable lies ever imposed 
upon the credulity of mankind. Later exploration, 
e^>ecially of the Venezuela district, has refuted Humie 
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and vindicated Raleigh. Raleigh, therefore, united in 
himself the personal qualities and distinction which, 
two centuries earlier, divided between Hoccleve and 
Sir Henry Somer, had resulted in the foundation and 
maintenance of the Court of Good Company. For a 
similar undertaking, at the date now reached, Raleigh's 
social pre-eminence, wide and various connection, would 
have made him single-handed more than sufficient. 
There was, however, volunteered to him in his task 
co-operation more illustrious than any that ever fell in 
Hoccleve's way ; for his unsolicited colleagues and 
counsellors were Francis Bacon and Ben Jonson. 

The friendship of these three, founded upon mutual 
sympathies of inteUectual power generally, was in a 
special degree cemented by a common attraction to 
the same masters of style. Lucan and Tacitus were 
the Latin favourites of each. Raleigh's prose, in 
strength and animation, never rivalled the force of 
those stinging judgments— pithy and pessimistic 
generalizations condensed into a phrase— whose mastery 
Tacitus owed to his oratorical training. Raleigh's 
prolixity and involution were the faults of the time 
rather than of the writer. At his best, like Ben and 
Bacon, he shows a family resemblance to the classical 
models studied by all the writers of the Mermaid 
group ; while his historical summaries and personal 
estimates of affairs bear the same Tacitean stamp as 
is impressed on the Essays and Henry VII of Bacon. 
" But for the Mermaid meetings," said Ben Jonson, 
" Raleigh would never have put such good matter as 
he did into, not only his History of the World but his 
vindication of oligarchic government, ccHitained in Ths 
Cabinet Council and The Three Discourses. The club 
at least made the best wits in England an inkhotn for 
his pen. Take, for instance, what he says about 
the Punic War ; on two successive club nights he 
had it from me much as he afterwards wrote it down. 
Selden, Cotton, Carew, Donne, and others of our 
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Bread Street company," Ben would pleasantly add, 
" could tell the same tale." 

The ecclesiastical wit and historian Thomas Fuller, 
presently to be met with elsewhere, drew on his 
imagination for his well-known account of the Mennaid 
celebrities. The one trustworthy picture of their club 
life is to be found in Beaumont's descriptive epistle 
to his old Mettnaid crony, Jonson. This shows how 
seriously the members took themselves and their meet- 
ings, and how completely the club seemed to them a 
career in itself. The infinite pains they lavished on the 
preparation of good things had results brilliant and 
numerous enough to make the fortune of two more such 
companies. The club he took so large a part in 
founding may, therefore, well have given Raleigh a 
clayfield out of which to make bis literary bricks. 
On the other Jiand, he brought to it— if not in sparkling 
talk yet in worldwide knowledge and shrewd sugges- 
tion—at least as much as he took away ; for it was 
on a Mermaid club-nigbt that he gave Richard 
Hakluyt the idea of editing, with a full commentary, 
Peter Martyr's Discovery of the New World. This 
task, performed, not oidy on Raleigh's instance but 
at his money-cost, traced the course of transatlantic 
speculation or discovery from prehistoric times, and 
brought together within easy comipass the beginnings 
of American history. 

During his London time Raleigfa led a double life. 
Oq duty about the Court or as Member of Parliament 
for Devonshire (1585-6) and Cornwall (1593-4), l*e 
took his ease and pleasure at the Bread Street 
gatherings. There, having first refreshed himself by 
a literary chat with Jonson, he next talked politics or 
State philosophy with Selden, Cotton, and Donne. 

The earliest of our Empire -builders, Raleigh was 
also the first of Imperial Free Traders. Before com- 
municating them to the King on paper, he had told 
Selden at the Mermaid how in his travels he had seen 
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certain countries grow potent with abundance of all 
things, and yet, though they themselves produced very 
little, their fountains of wealth never dried up. The 
reason, he went on to explain, was that these countries 
added the privileges of smailness of custom (of import 
duties) to liberty of trade. This he proceeded to 
illustrate by contrasting Holland with England. Two 
ships freighted with a cargo of wine are bound, one 
for London, the other for Amsterdam. In England 
the custom duties amount to £900 ; in Holland, to 
less than £650. And so with all other wares and 
merchandises. Those nations that keep their duties 
low draw all the wtorld to traffic with them. Thus the 
small duties received by the Dutch' customs are so 
numerous and collectively so valuable as to exceed 
in one year the amounts that make their way to the 
English Treasury in two years. 

Though the exact spot has not been fixed even by 
conjecture, Hoccleve's Temple club, the Court of Good 
Company, met, beyond doubt, in the City. Two cen- 
turies later the club course, like the course of Empire, 
had begun to make its way westward. Sir Walter 
Raleigh and the Mermaid brethren in 1600 chose for 
the scene of their reunions some of the old Hocclevian 
haunts. In or about 1616 the survivors of the Mermaid 
men provided Ben Jonson with a nucleus for the Apollo. 
This society for several reasons n^arks an era in club 
develo[»nent, and gives Ben himself a place among 
club founders as well defined as belongs to any of 
his already mentioned predecessors, or as will be filled 
by the most notable of those who cwne after him in 
the club succession. In the first place, the Apollo, 
by the topographical advance in a direction opposite to 
the Mansion House, brought its members an entire 
stage nearer the limits of modern clubland than had 
yet been done ; secondly, it gave them, if not a house, 
at least a room, probably a complete fioor, that was 
all their own. The house immortalized by the Apollo 
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stood between the Middle Temple and the Strand end 
of Fleet Street. Kept by a favourite tapster of the 
time named Wadlowe, with the sign of the Devil 
Tavern, it was a fashionable resort during the first 
Stuart's reign. The Apollo chamber, however, was 
scarcely less apart from the rest of the dwelling than 
if it had been beneath another roof. 

The evolution of the cLub may be summed up in 
a sentence as the progress from a htiuse of call to a 
centre of interest, a school of ch'aracter, and a social 
training-ground. As this line of advance is followed, 
the representative club of the period will be found a 
monument, a reflection, and an epitome of the virtues, 
vices, the social forces or foibles, and tendencies which 
mark the time. So, to some extent, of course, it was 
with the mediseval Court of Good Company. The 
conditions, however, under which that was gathered 
together, lacked a feature so essential to the conception 
of the modem club as a settled domicile. That, it 
has been seen, was forthcoming in the case of the 
ApoUo, whose situation and equi{Xnent brmg us 
as near to the modem club as we shall get before 
the nineteenth century. The club decorations and 
fittings, arranged under the founder's own eyes, insfnred 
the members with a i^asantly proud affection for their 
common home. They went, in modem f^rase, to the 
dub, as well as to meet each other. Charles Montagu 
(the first Lord Halifax) and Matthew Prior, who liv«l 
near enough to the Apollo period to know its traditions, 
present this aspect of the place in their joint work 
The Hind and. Panther Transversed, a parody of 
Dryden's " Hind and Panther." The Apollo company 
also exemplified the social and intellectual fusion 
noticeable both at the Court of Good Company and 
the Mermaid, and pre-eminently a club attribute. Its 
members, as will presently be seen, were suppli«i by 
classes and interests as numerous and as different las 
those combined within the joint-stock palaces of PaU 
3 
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Mall or St. James's to-day. It was not, therefore, as 
it has been called, a mere mutual admiration society. 
On the club nights, which were its house dinners, it 
of course constituted a collective proof of its founder's 
ascendency in the realm of letters more complete than 
w^ again witnessed till Dryden, fifty years later, held 
his court at Will's. Ben Jonson, however, was not so 
absorbed by the homage he received as to shrink from 
the presence of rivals near his throne, but courted 
comparison with greater intellects than his own, and 
pitted himself against them. In 1620 he had 
celebrated Francis Bacon's completion of his sixtieth 
year by some verses, forcible as well as flattering, 
and too well known to be quoted here. In return, 
the Lord Chancellor honoured his panegyrist with the 
hospitalities of his country seat, Gorhambury, on the 
same day that the most rising young man of the time, 
Thomas Hobbes, was of the party. Bent on giving 
all possible icUU to the club which was then his most 
recent creation, Jonson induced his Gorhambury host 
and fellow-guest to assist at its proceedings. Now, 
too, there was sealed oi the tribe of Ben the most 
industrious of seventeenth-coitury translators of 
Spanish, Thomas Shelton, whose literary fortune was 
made by hts attachment to the ambassadorial suite of 
Howard de Walden, afterwards Earl of Suflfolk. In 
Spain he picked up enough of the language to English 
the first part of Don Quixote (1607), two years after 
its first appearance. The speed (forty days) and 
the success with which this had been done made 
Shelton's reputation. The colonial and Imperial 
interest personified by Raleigh at the Mermaid had 
also their representative at the Apollo in an Arch- 
bishop of York's son, a notable traveller for that 
time throughout Europe and in the Near East. George 
Sandys, after a short time at St. Mary's Hall, Oxford, 
had been known for his handsome perstHi, well-khit 
figure, bronzed and thoughtful face, in the chief 
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European capitals before visiting Egypt, Turkey, and 
Palestine. Reappearing in England, he published his 
Travels in 1615, dedicating them to Charles I. 
Recompensed for this by the treasurership of the 
Virginian Company, Sandys subsequently moved the 
Government to take over the colony in 1624, when 
having examined its resources and needs, proposed a 
scheme for its better plantation. There his work 
beyond the seas ended. His later life was divided 
between courtiership and literature. At the Apollo 
we see him in that part of the room where Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury discusses faith, philosophy, and 
politics with Falkland of Great Tew, and sometimes 
contributing to the conversation. In another recess 
of the Apollo chamber Ben Jonson's special prot^g^, 
Cleveland, Herrick, Marmion, Suckling, Carew, grouped 
th^nselves round the great man's second in command, 
Alexander Broome, to say pleasant things obsequiously 
intended to reach the master's ear. Sir John Suckling, 
though as a writer his pupil, had no need of Jonson 
for his patron. He was, indeed, himself the chief social 
personage of the club. An old " Westminster," as well 
as a Trinity fellow-commoner, he bad scarcely been 
called to the Bar at Gray's Inn in 1626, when he 
became, by his father's death, an Eastern Counties* 
territorial aristocrat. A Court favourite, and a figure 
in the best continental circles of h'is timie, this dapper 
little man, with the bright, round, red-haired head, 
with eyes as sparkling as his vrit, filled the same 
place of distinction and popularity at the Apollo as 
has since been done at other literary clubs by members 
uniting accomplishments and tastes of the pen with 
wealth, position, and personal charm!. It was not, 
therefore, with Sucklii^ a case of being a " lord ^nong 
wits and a wit amoi^ lords." 

The Apollo's personal composition was not less rich 
in social than in intellectual distinction. The third 
Earl of Pembroke, as William Herbert, the reputed 
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W. H. of Shakespeare's " Sonnets," Sir Kenelm Digby, 
Sir Henry Morison, all men of birth as well as fashion, 
had brought into the club certain men-about-town of 
wealth and station— some, like Mr. William Cartwright 
of Gloucestershire, an ancestor of the existing Cart- 
wrights of Aynho, Oxfordshire, literary and theatrical 
by taste as well as performance ; and others, such as 
Aubigny and Portland, bearing patronymics to modem 
ears chained with' ducal associations, merely well- 
dressed, well-to-do, and tolerably intellectual loungers. 
These were the men with whom the great Ben, when 
in a genial and chatty humour, would discuss the 
vicissitudes of the literary calling, and dilate on 
personal grievances never aired before his fellow- 
writers. Neither about the profession of letters, his 
paymasters, or his contemporaries, imless his favourite 
henchmen, had Ben many good words to say. Hear 
him grumbling in Pembroke's ear : " A scurvy trade 
and viler wages I My only gains from play-writing 
have amounted to little more than iB20o ; for, look 
you," he continued, " the poet who does well in the 
playhouse makes his profit, not as a writer but as a 
trader. Shakespeare went partner in the management 
of the theatres that produced his dramas. In this way 
he grew rich. I, defrauded of all share in the receipts, 
am, and shall remain, poor." Then would come an 
outburst against manager Henslowe, as not only the 
meanest of employers but the most vicious of men. 
If Henslowe and his gang were not all knaves, it 
was because so many of them were fools as well. 
Purely egotistic and vituperative talk, indefinitely 
continued in this strain, was too much for all but the 
most resigned listeners. To that number did not belong 
a prim little gentleman, speaking with a strong Scotch 
accent, on his rare visits to London an occasional guest 
at the Devil's Tavern. Had be not heard it at least once 
a day throughout those weeks that, doing the whole 
distance from London both ways on foot, Jonson had 
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been his guest at his house near Edinburgh in 1619? 
For the precise Lowland laird, himsell also a poet, was 
Drummond of Hawthomden, who eventually performed 
for Ben an instalment of the biogtaphical service 
rendered by another Scot, James Boswell, for an 
e^hteenth -century clubman of nearly the same surname 
as Ben, Samuel Johnson, like his predecessor, the 
literary " great Cham " of his period. All that his 
quiet Scotch home had suffered from his gifted but 
boisterously convivial visitor was a recent memory with 
Drummond. Naturally enough, therefore, Jonson's too 
familiar volleys of invective and sarcasm against the 
writing tribe generally, and his friends and rivals in 
particular, caused the guest of the evening, from 
beyond the Tweed, to whisper to Pembroke, near whom 
he sat : " Very characteristic, no doubt, and at 
judicious intervals perhaps interesting ; but 1 did not 
travel all the way from Scotland to hear in London 
what my hospitable duties constrained me patiently to 
listen to at Hawthomden." 

One feature of the Apollo, not yet mentioned, 
curiously presages one among the latest of modern 
club develofKnents. Ladies of spotless character were 
on special nights admitted to its social and musical 
entertainments. Jonson's death in 1637 may have 
eclipsed the Apollo's gaiety, but did not end its 
meeting^. The tavern, deriving its satanic name from 
a sign on which St. Dunstan pulls the Evil One's nose, 
retained its popularity. The society which made it 
famous was only dissolved by degrees. Here, between 
1663 and 1677, after their learned assemblies at 
Arundel House, the President of the Royal Society, 
with Fepys as one of the party, feasted in the room 
of Jonsonian memory. Here, too, in 1690, a hundred 
and 6fty Whig parliamentary, loyalists organized their 
support of William 111 on the eve of his Irish expedS- 
ti<Hi. Thirteen years later the place witnessed the sale 
of the jewels belonging jo La Belle Stuart, the beautiful 
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Duchess of Richmond. During most of the eighteenth 
century the Apollo chamber did duty for a place of 
intellectual and literary or fashionable meeting, and in 
one or other of these capacities was frequented, not 
only by Addison and Garth but by Johnson himself. 
After this it was the scene of Kenrick's Shakespeare 
lectures, in 1774, and of many musical entertaiiuneiUs. 
Nor had it ceased being used for these purposes till 
its purchase in 1787 by the bankers Childs. Even 
then the clubroom was preserved almost intact till its 
destruction by the fire of 1879. 
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i CHAPTER II 

SEVENTEENTH-CEMTORY CLUBMEN AT WORK 

Tbe etnb and tbe Commonwcaltb — Sic Jaam HuTiDgton, the one club founder 
of tbe period — How the Rota men were " fiill of politka " in New Palace 
Vaid, backed tbeir fiiendi, talked Oceana, and Mttled what to do with Ireland 
and tbe Jews— What passed between Sir WiUiam Pettj and Majoi Wildman, 
Diaaeli'a uul of ^'^gi''^' politica 1640-8S — The colt of the jumping cat 
•t the Kota and it* penonal lesults — How Colotiel Cobbct and Sic Richacd 
WlUia stood bj tbe Kii% at the Sealed Knot— What the dtizeni did for trade 
at tbe Gril Club — Biyan Ccxcocan — How the Treason clubmen changed tbe 
dTnaityand founded a dub system — The golden e^ of tbe Bonk of England 
laid in • Cheapaide club— William Patectoo & Co. at the Wednesday Club talk 
ptditics and finance, combiae ca[dtal and expecience to organize the London 
money market. What were the limits of theic iniigfai into tbe banking 

The twentieth -century: joint-stock palaces of Pall Mall 
and St. James's could not dispense with their City, 
connection. The fusion into its veins of new blood 
from the Stock Exchange occasionally reanimates a 
club rumoured! to be at its last gasp. Such a 
revival is the more in accordance with the fitness 
of things because the earliest club founder on record 
collected his company within earshot of Bow bells. 
Once clear of the Middle Ages, however, the club- 
man's topographical course uninterruptedly became that 
of Tennyson's Orion, sloping slowly to the west. The 
occidental movement comnunced in 1616 with Ben 
Jonson, when be housed his Apollo company farther 
from Guildhall than would have been dreamed of b^ 
his predecessors. In the year that he opened his club 
be opened also his war against the City and its doings 
with a play named " The Devil is an Ass." The abomi* 
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nation of funding, denotinced by Swift and other Tory 
writers as subversive of national prosperity and moral 
character, was a seventeenth! and eighteenth-century 
product. But Ben's stage satire upon the commercial 
system of his time, its personages and practices, equalled 
in bitterness, while it exceeded in personality, the 
ironical scorn heaped by Swift upon the money brokers, 
the usurers, with all their customers, whom Marl- 
borough's Whig wars had exalted above the aristocracy 
of land. After the Apollo had passed its prime the 
club course took a south-westerly direction. 

Under the Commonwealth club companies did not 
flourish. Cromwellianism had parted with its virtue, 
strength, and spirit, and the national poUty of the 
immediate future had become an open question in 1659. 
In that year, on the eve of the Restoration, for whi<di 
everything was now really ripe, though each day brought 
its new constitutional project from philosophers or 
empirics, the one club experiment of the republican 
era was made. 

It occurred to an acute and experienced, a practical 
as well as speculative, politician to promote the dis- 
cussion, if not the solution, of State problems by 
reviving the later Tudor and earlier Stuart club tradi- 
tion. James Harrington (161 1-77), the eldest son 
and heir of Sir Sapcote Harrington, representing a 
family long settled at Rand, Lincolnshire, bore some 
resemblance as regards person, character, tastes, 
education, and social position to the most popular and 
interesting member of the Apollo, Sir John Suckling. 

By a happy accident he had been born, not where 
bis parents lived, but at his grandfather's house 
Upton, Northamptonshire. To that fact he owed his 
early tuition by William Chillingworth, and his Oxford 
course, begun in his eighteenth year, at Trinity College. 
Leaving Oxford without a degree, but with a well- 
packed, methodical mind, he made the grand tour on 
the most extensive scale. His family connection, his 
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name, and pleasing person carried him everywhere 
abroad. He watched from inside the working of the 
old regime in France ; notwithstanding its external 
splendour, apparent strength, and the absence of acute 
popular discontent, he saw enough to give him a pre- 
sentiment of its destined collapse. On his return to 
England, he remarked to his friends at the first meeting 
of the Rota Club, that the French monarchy existed 
on a volcano's slope. Before that utterance was made 
he had traversed Central Europe, and had drawn many 
conclusions from the relations he observed between 
the Holy Roman Empire and the subordinate Govern- 
ments, the Grand Duchies or the petty principalities, 
which then formed the germs of the modem European 
system. 

After this he studied statecraft under all its manifes- 
tations, in its two chief homes, Spain and Italy. When 
be first brought together his company at the Turk's 
Head, in New Palace Yard, it was as an aristocratic 
oligarch who had quite lost the enthusiasm for the 
Crown which a year or two earlier had caused him, 
-n^en in Rome, on his audience at the Vatican, not to 
kiss the pope's toe because he had been so recently 
privileged to kiss the hand of his only lord and 
master, Charles I. Before, however, beginning his club 
career at the Turk's Head, in New Palace Yard, he had 
ceased to be a royalist at all, and was only a discon- 
tented republican. His pattern Constitution had become 
something between the elective kingship of Poland and 
the aristocratic republic of Venice. " Brethren of the 
Rota," he once delivered himself, " you are to know 
that, whether in the form of a Court or an ennobled 
class, every State requires for its stability something 
cff hereditary rule. The observations that brought me 
to this conclusion were completed by what I saw in 
Holland when visiting the elector palatine during his 
exile at Amheim." Three years before the Rota Chib 
came into being Harrington had summarized the im- 
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pressions gathered during his trip of political inquiry, 
in Oceana. This book contained at once the picture 
of an ideal polity and, in the sketches of Maipesta 
and Panopea, a panorama of the British Isles from the 
point of view both of their actual state and their most 
pressing needs. The country giving its name to the 
work was, of course, England. The two others were, 
respectively, Scotland and Ireland. The last was called 
the soft mother of a slothful and pusillanimous people. 
Panopea was, however, from its geographical situation 
and soil, capable of great development. Here 
Harrington unconsciously echoed the earlier estimate 
recorded by Raleigh at the Mermaid. Entirely his 
own, however, was the notion that Ireland ought to 
have been planted with' Jews on their various expul- 
sions from Oceana. Had this been done, the Hebrew 
aptitude for merchandise, and agriculture combined 
would have made Panopea what, with good fortune and 
wise management, she might even now become, a source 
of wealth and strength to Oceana, instead of exhaustion 
and discredit. 

Harrii^on's conclusions— at least as circumstantiallyi 
founded as they were emphatically expressed— were 
discussed by the clubmen while Miles, through a 
passage kept open for him among the tables, bustled 
about, filling and refilling his patrons' cups with coffee 
— the favourite Rota drink without as yet the accom- 
paniment of tobacco. 

Of the Rota company, Harrington, if the originator, 
was far from being the most famous, active, the only 
travelled, or even the most representative member. 
From two club comrades, Charles Wolseley, a Stafford- 
shire country gentleman, the collateral ancestor of Lord 
Wolseley, and Michael Drayton the poet, he bad gained 
much of his intimacy with letters and politics. Still 
more conspicuous were Andrew Marvell, X>ord William 
Russell, Lord Algernon Sidney, his brother. Lord Lisle, 
Sir William Petty, and Major, afterwards Sir John, 
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Wildman. The chief intellectual tights of the place 
have been called bookmen and theorists. Wildman 
was a thoroughly practical, entirely unscrupulous, and 
on the v^ole successful party manager, the life and 
soul of his own side, unrivalled in keenness of eye for 
any sadden chance that could be used to turn divisions 
in the House and win elections in the country. The 
great talkers at the Rota made the best political science 
and the widest political knowledge of the time articu- 
late. Wildman, encouraged by his chief backer, 
Wolseley, recalled them to immediate business. " By 
all means," broke in Sir William Petty, "• let us be 
as practical as Wildman urges, and remember that 
only by taking the line of least resistance can we bring 
to our side the mutually discordant sections and faiths 
to be united in our polity." Petty, in addition to bemg 
a philosopher, was a clever mimic, and would accom- 
pany these words with ventriloquial and facial imita- 
tions of the motley groups, Puritan and Royalist, that 
be referred to. llie Rota name and programme were 
largely suggested by Petty, in whose model State a 
third part of the Parliament was to retire annually b^ 
rotation, no officials were to serve for more than three 
years, and all voting was to be by ballot. As it became 
plainer that the Cromwellian system could not last 
loDg, the tone of the Rota debates grew less construc- 
tive, but also more anti-levelting and contemptuously 
opposed to *' mob rule." 

The spirit of Ben Jonson's bitterness against the 
City plutocrats and money brokers might almost seem 
to have descended from the Devil's Tavern in Fleet 
Street to Miles's coffee-house in New Palace Yard,. 
The delight with which Harrington dwelt on his own 
suggestion of regenerating Ireland throng'b Hebrew in- 
dustrialists invariably started him on a tirade against 
the infection of democratic principles with a City taint 
exactly in Ben's most pungent maimer. In prin- 
ciple, of course, Harrington was all for liberty. 
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equality, and fraternity among citizens. Still, over 
his coffee at the Rota he never failed to lead the chorus 
of disgust at the commonwealth of Cromwell for the 
stinginess of its practice and the meanness of its ideas. 
" Our republicans," he complained to Sidney, " have 
such a Jewish, selling humour that they make all men 
of liberality and taste their enemies. They cut down 
the woods which, serving us for health and delight, 
could formerly be seen from the window of the room 
we are sittii^ in, to make threepence profit." Turning 
to Marvell, he added : " Your friends destroy cathedrals 
and church ornaments because they are idolatrous. Yet, 
if we worship at all, we must do so in a house ; end 
why, pray, may not the house of God be as proper as 
our own? Did not the primitive Christians in 
Jerusalem meet with one accord in the temple?— so far 
were they from any inclination to puU it down." 

The Rota, it will thus be seen, if a political, was by 
no means a revolutionary club. Its members had 
ranged themselves against the Court less from any 
personal quarrel with the King than because of the 
indifference to the popular welfare shown by his Queen 
and the entire palace. But they had never fought 
against him ; they accepted the Commonwealth as the 
one practicable alternative to an exacting and burden- 
some monarchy which could not keep faith with its 
subjects. By 1659 they were repenting what they 
had done. The Rota men as a class were neither 
poyerful while they lived nor fortimate in their ends. 
The club itself proved of the mushroom order, to which 
so many institutions of the same kind' since then 
have belonged. Its meetings vfere g^radually more 
and more thinly attended, till Miles, the landlord, 
grumbled at the Rota's monopoly of the place : he 
could, he said, do much better by trusting to chance 
customers than by reserving so much' accommodation 
for a set of prating scholars, who ordered little for the 
good of the house and thought it honour enough 
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to hear their talk, which he for the life of him could 
not understand. The Cromwellian collapse and 
Monck's declaration for a monarchy ensured the 
Restoration, and by so doing ended the club, which, 
after a short and not too merry life of four months, 
held its last sitting in the Febniary of 1660, exactly 
eleven weeks before Charles II landed at Dover from 
Breda. 

Of the Rota founders or pillars, Harrington, after 
the new kingship was proclaimed, led for some time 
the life of a tmnted hare. In 1661 he had been 
imprisoned at Plymouth ; shortly afterwards the 
friendly administration by the jail doctor of an over- 
dose of gUaiacum brought on an illness that served 
as a plea for the captive's removal from the cell to 
the hospital ward. A short interval of peace was to 
be enjoyed before he breathed his last. Marrying 
Sir Marmaduke Dorrel's daughter, he settled down to 
domestic and lettered enjoyment, disturbed, however, 
by frequent attacks of gout. Worn out by these, he did 
not survive a stroke of paralysis in 1677. 

Less fortunate than their club chief, Algernon 
Sidney and William Russell were executed six years 
later for complicity in the Rye House plot. Far 
better luck rewarded the wiles of the Rota Club 
Ulysses. Wildman, after innumerable hairbreadth 
escapes during this perilous period, finally contrived 
to evade, not only the headsman but lifelong im- 
prisonment. He no sooner saw the republican game 
was up than he conspired with Bulstrode White- 
locke against the Long Parliament. That design 
failing, he turned evidence against Whitelocke and 
secured bis dismissal from the wardership of Windsor 
Castle. The Restoration came ; Wildman sat tight 
and said nothing. Of his some time associates, a few 
were ruined by proscription, others were disposed of 
in 3 more summary way. Wildman, returning to 
military service under James II, carried on a secret 
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correspondence, with Monmouth, but, eel-like, wriggled 
out of the actual rising crushed at Sedgemoor. He 
went back to the army under William 111, was knighted 
as Sir John Wildman in 1689, only to be informed 
two years later that the King had no further occasion 
for his services. How, during the next century, another 
chief ornament of the Rota, Sir William Petty, profited 
by his experiences in Miles's coffee-house to found 
a club of his own will be related in its proper place. 
The way taken by Harrington and his friends in 
New Palace Yard of advancing republican principles 
was, it has been seen, to satirize and denounce the ill 
taste and blunders of republican practice. They thus 
made themselves the instruments of the great reaction 
whose triumph they all lived to witness in 1660. As 
a practical consequence, informally if not altogether 
unintentionally, they confederated themselves with 
another society of the time founded in diametrical 
opposition to the Rota. The truth, of course, is that 
both those who passed for Commonwealth men were 
equally shy of decisively committing themselves to the 
royalist or republican side. The Kentish gang — a 
phrase to be met with more than once in the club 
story of a later day— at the command of an officer 
who had served under the Duke of Ormond and had 
an estate near Maidstone, founded the monarchical 
coterie, the Sealed Knot, about the same time as the 
Rota came into being. ■ Like a Cheshire knight of 
the same faction. Sir William Brereton, the Kentish 
colonel was so heavy an eater that he could have 
gobbled up the whole Commonwealth at a meal. 
Cobbet's social and political henchmen lacked their 
leader's staunchness and, for the most part, were as 
ready to swallow their professed principles as their 

' Both about the Rot* men ud CtAoatl Cobbet, who nude it hii basiiie« ta 
counterwtKk them, moit of whatis known will be found in "Hndibru" ca in 
Zachuy Gitft notet to Butlet't poem, Bell and Hnroy'i 1879 edition, vol, ii. 
pp. 91 (Rota), 344 (Cobbet). 
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chief was his <Iinner. Harrington, from Lincolnshire, 
the StaiTordlshire Charles Wolsele/, and Wildman, the 
ancestor of the Nottingham squires who eventually 
owned Newstead, gave something of a North Midland 
flavour to the Rota. The leading spirits of the Sealed 
Knot came chiefly from the south and the west. Next 
to Cobbet, their most adventurous manager and inde- 
fatigable intriguer was the descendant of an old Bristol 
stock, Sir Richard Willis. Alike as partisan and 
renegade, the true type of his time, he had begun at 
the Rota by championing Cromwell against his censors 
and adversaries in the club debates. In fact, all this 
time he was in the Protector's secret service, reporting 
to his employer with their names all who disparaged his 
government, and spying out anything like a Stuart 
plan of campaign. 

Striking unsuccessfully for higher wages, he went 
over to the Royalists in the hope of picking up some- 
thing substantial from the poor remnant of their 
original wealth left by the Commonwealth confiscators 
to the country squires and nobles who had staked 
their all upon the Court cause, and had so far lost. 
WtUis had not changed his tactics with his side. Find- 
itig he could make a good sum of money down by 
betraying his old associates, he played a congenial 
part by turning informer against them. In a manner 
prophetic of Titus Oates for his model, so highly 
coloured his account of conversations and designs as 
to secure the arrest of the Sealed Knot committee only 
a year before Charles 11 was proclaimed king. Next, 
after vainly trying to approach the royal exile at 
Breda, he ilung himself at the King's feet, imploring 
forgiveness and favour. " No, no I " characteristically 
replied Charles. " I have pardoned Harry Marten, one 
of my father's murderers because he was too amusing 
a scamp to hang. In your case the scamp is plain 
enough, but where is the amusement? " 

The grotesquely named clubs of the Restoration 
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period have been too often described and in their 
personal aspects are too little known to detain us here.. 
Shaftesbury alone, in a Chancery Lane tavern, organized 
the purely political King's Head Club as a support to 
the Cabal and Court administration when both seemed 
likely to break' down. The social and convivial Club 
of Kings, consisting of those who bore the " King " 
patronymic, so tickled the royal fancy as to provt^de 
the remark : '* That is quite in my way, and you 
must put me on the honorary list." All these places 
were often visited by Roger North, who brackets them 
together in a lively fashion as Court agencies for 
parliamentary corruption.' The club founders and 
companies of Charles ll's reign were not all of the 
noisy, convivial kind. One club in particular,, now to 
be mentioned, presaged the era of club respectability 
which the accession of William III was to introduce. 
The Great Fire of 1 666 left a legacy of luinous depres- 
sion and disturbance to traders of every kind, lasting for 
some years. Why not, it occurred to the most resource- 
ful and energetic of these citizens, employ the mutual 
assistance and co-operation of the club for restoring the 
commercial equilibrium that the calamity of three years 
earlier had so grievously impaired? Immediate action 
was taken, and before the close of 1669 the project 
had been discussed and matured by an influential group 
of tradesmen who, according to the custom of the 
time, lived over their business premises. Of those 
descended from the most active among the compara- 
tively early, if not the original, members, one at least, 
Mr. Bryan Corcoran, of 31, Mark Lane, still (October, 
1912) carries on the same business as the two pre- 

■ R<^r North, known u a writer from his Examen of Keoitet's Sngliik 
ffiiUty, wBi, like lo many others of his period, altera&tely for aad agtiiM the 
Court. Id the fonaer of tbe*e tnoods, be still admits that in tpite of its txns- 
terous bearing, the King's Club, nicknamed the Green Ribbon Club, did mach 
tot the defence of liberty and property against popery aod darery, and that 
the street tows, in getting up which its members emulated the Mohocks, bad 
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decessors of his own name in the old neighbourhood. 
To him I am indebted for the interesting, as well as 
hitherto unpublished, details conceming the dub 
worthies who come next, in the club succession, to the 
men of the Rota and Sealed Knot. 

In the manner already described the Civil Club 
came into existence on, November 19, 1669. It con- 
tinued to meet during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. It was, therefore, at the date of its dissolu- 
tion, given below, the most ancient of all clubs then 
going on. Till the eve of the Victorian era, if not 
later, facts and figures conclusively show that 
it remained a real socio-commercial power, thanks, 
no doubt, to the personal iniiuence and official zeal 
of the best known among its more modem secretaries. 
That gentleman's picture, a living likeness in oils, 
still hangs in the Tower wardroom. Of all those ever 
connected with the club, no one estimated its historic 
purpose more accurately or laid down with greater 
precision the principles which had secured its efficiency 
in the past and would be the guarantee of its usefulness 
as long as it remained. It was on January 27, 1831, 
that the Civil Club treasurer resigned his office in a 
letter constituting the most authentic and instructive 
of records, so far unprinted, conceming the one con- 
siderable City club which continuously held its meet- 
ings from the Restoration period down to our own 
time. " Our fundamental law," the veteran reminds his 
brethren, " is to deal with eadi other. If this be done, 
not only efficiency, but perpetuity must be the club's 
future." The documentary context shows that only one 
person in the same line of business at the club's 
formation was admitted. Retiring members could have 
their names in the honorary list and were loiown as 
gentlemen menU>ers. Should they resume their pro- 
fessional activities, their re-entr£Uice was barred if 
during their absence their place had been filled by 
some one in the same line as themselves. If not 
4 
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from the very first, yet shortly afterwards and then 
without a break into and during the nineteenth century, 
the Civil Club had its headquarters at the Old Sh^ 
Tavern, Water Lane. Thence it migrated to the New 
Com Exchange Tavern, Mark Lane. Here its final 
dinner took place in 1877. Like other societies of 
the nomadic sort, the Civil clubmen from time to time 
changed their veiute to suit the season of the year. 
The dinners were held quarterly— on the Wednesday 
before Lady Day, March 25th, on the Wednesday after 
Midsummer Day, June 24th — in a country tavern near 
London on the Wednesday before Michaelmas Day, Sep- 
tember 29th, and on the Wednesday before St. Thomas's 
Day, December 21st. Soon after its establishment 
other than London citizens were gradually admitted 
to the company. The social or political distinction 
between the representatives of the new wealth and 
of the old acres at first, by slow degrees, diminishied 
and then almost disappeared. The Civil Club's personal 
composition soon attested the progress of the new 
social fusion. Country gentlemen, baronets of old 
descent from Westminster, and dandies from St. James's 
or Mayfair shared with City knights and aldermen the 
club's hospitalities, first at the Old Ship Tavern, Walter 
Lane, Tower, afterwards at the New Com Exchange 
Tavern, Mark Lane. Among the eighteenth-century 
notabilities who, during the pre-ReformBill period, took 
their places at the Civil Club dining-table, was the 
friend of Charles Fox, Alderman Sawbridge, die earliest 
advocate for shortening Parliament, M.P. for Hythe 
in 1769, who died in 1795. To the City be was, as an 
advanced Liberal, much of i^at another Civil Club 
guest. Sir Francis Burdett, was to society. Not that 
even then its original desi^ was forgotten ; on the 
contrary, its commercial and social expansion went 
on together. It had, indeed, become to some extent 
a court of trade appeal. Thus, if in business dealings 
one member thought himself overreached by another. 
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he could lay his grievance hefore the club. The matter 
was then referred to an investigating committee, whose 
decision was final. The Civil Club always had its 
own chaplain, a City clergyman. The last to serve 
in that capacity was John Thomas, vicar of All Hallows, 
Barking. Since his death, the only visible surviving; 
monument of the club is a pair of high-carved chairs, 
reserved for the stewards. 

The Civil Club was the last tavern society of its 
period to meet within the City precincts. At the close 
of the Stuart era the club progress, carried by Ben 
Jonson to the verge of the Strand, continued itself 
in a north-westerly direction to Covent Garden. New 
Palace Yard had witnessed the gatherings of the Rotsi 
critics and censors who helped rather than hindered 
the programme of the Sealed Knot, matured elsewhere, 
for the Restoration. The next dynastic change locally 
connects itself with the enclosure in West Central 
London, once the garden of St. Peter's Convent, and 
only chained into something like its existing shape 
in 1633 ; a little more than fifty years before, this 
not yet deserted section of clubland became, at the 
oldest of its taverns, the meeting-place of the men 
who, to the tune of " Lillibullero," were about to lift 
the curtain on the throne of William III and Mary. 
Historically, as at each stage of this narrative we have 
seen, the relation of the club to the " pub." was that 
of the child to the parent. The club doings now 
to be recorded disclose a certain competition between 
the two. The truth is that not only tavern and club, 
but country house also, figured in the arrangement 
of the plans which, blessed by a Protestant wind, 
brought the Prince of Orange to Torbay on Novem- 
ber 5, 1688. 

While the invitation was being signed by the head 
of the Cavendishes at Chatsworth, eight miles off, in 
the " Cock and Magpie," a little inn just outside 
Chesterfield, a Derbyshire gentleman, John D'Arcy, and 
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other active Whigs belonging to the North Midlands 
held conferences in the room long known as the Plotters' 
Parlour. Thither also came Charles Il's former 
minister Danby, after 1688 the Duke of Leeds, Edward 
Russell, and Compton, Bishop of London, as well as 
the peer who, in 1694, was to crown his other titles 
with the Devonshire strawberry-leaf. 

Covent Garden, London, had belonged to the 
Russells since i55l2. The emissary to Holland, who 
superintended the preliminaries of William's departure 
from the Hague, was Edward, Admiral Russell, the 
conqueror of La Hogue. The invitatiem brought by 
him to William was signed by another member of 
his family, William, Earl of Bedford, Lord William 
Russell's father, eventually the first Duke of Bedford, 
and if not belonging to yet in all the secrets of the 
body about to be mentioned.! Appropriately enough, 
therefore, in Covent Garden was situated the head- 
quarters of the Whigs who had banded themselves 
together for the purpose of substituting WtiUiam III 
for James 11. 

TTie society was called the Treason Club. Its idea 
had first occurred, towards the close of his career, to 
the latest survivor of the five members whom Charles I 
tried to seize on January 3, 1642. He, perhaps not 
alone of the number, lived long enough to be con- 
vinced that constitutional monarchy was better than 
republican dictatorship. Holies, however, had died in 
1680 ; he, therefore, did not witness the final oi^ani- 
zation of the company he had done so much to form. 
James Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, Ashley Cooper, sub- 
sequently the second Earl of Shaftesbury, who, after 
long indecision and many changes, had thrown the 
weight of his county position and parliamentary 
influence into the scale against James, William, the 
fifth Earl Russell and Thomas Wharton, to be created 

' Foi all th«M details of name and incident k« Daliymple'i Memmn 9/ Grtat 
Britain, part II, pp. 199, etc., and Wiffen's Hauie of Rutteli, vol. ii. p. 291. 
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in the coming reign the first earl of his name, the 
progenitor ol dukes, and the father of a notorious son, 
a dishonour and shame to his line, were the leading 
spirits of the Treason Club. 

The men, therefore, just mentioned as its chief 
promoters and patrons laid the foundation stone of the 
entire club system of the Whigs, as for that matter of 
the Tories, who adopted and eventually improved on 
their opponents' method. The Whig clubman came 
into existence at the Treason. From bim directly 
descended, in the next century, the builders of Brooks's. 
The ascendancy of Broolcs's caused the Conservatives 
to construct the Carlton. The counterblast to the 
Carlton showed' itself five years afterwards in the 
Reform. Not inappropriately, as has been shown, the 
seventeenth-century birthplace of a society having so 
many Whig associations as the political club was on 
Whig territory, Covent Garden. 

Of the Rose Tavern, where the Treason Club met, 
even the ruins have perished more completely than 
the ruins of Troy. Tlie place used to be in Russell 
Street, next to Drury Lane Theatre. Its last vestiges 
only outlived the Treason Club by eight years. Its 
last dinner patron outside the Treason circle was the 
diarist Pepys, who, having some time to wait for the 
opening of the King's Playhouse (afterwards Drury 
Lane) on May i8, 1688, dined at the Rose all alone 
on half a breast of mutton off the spit. In 1776 the 
ground occupied by the Rose was covered by Garrick's 
new theatre. From the reign of Charles II, however, 
the house of call chosen by the Treason clubinen had 
■won such notoriety that the revival of its name by 
later hostilities naturally followed. 

The City, however, was still prepared to dispute with 
Covent Garden the distinction of being a club parent. 
Friday Street, Cheapside, first won historic notoriety 
as the thoroughfare containing the " Nag's Head," the 
scene, according to the Papist fable, of the Elizabethan 
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Primate, Matthew Parker's, consecration. In truth:, the 
ceremony was duly performed at Lambeth in 1559, 
half a century before the starting of the Roman fiction. 
Another Friday Street tavern, according to less lying 
and tolerably authentic tradition, the " Dog and 
Whistle," witnessed an event of more national import- 
ance and interest than the ceremtxiy which Romish 
lampooners connected with the " Nag's Head." 
During William Ill's first six years there was laid at 
club meetings held in this other Friday Street resort 
the golden egg from which came forth the Bank of 
England. WiUiam Paterson (1658-1719), son of John 
Paterson of Skip«nyre, Dumfries, owed his financial 
aptitude and worldwide business knowledge less to his 
native Scotland than to the great West of England 
seaport and commercial centre where he had been bred. 
Bristol was his starting-point on those voyages to the 
New World that made him master of the principles 
governing the money market and filled his mind with 
those great visions some of which he tried to realize 
by the scheme for a Scotch colonization of Darien, the 
old name for the Isthmus of Panama. That project, 
though frustrated by the enmity of climate, was 
recognized b|y the acutest political intellect of the day 
as beneficent, ingenious, and not, in its central idea, 
unsound. 

Returning from his transatlantic journeys. Paterson 
saw the national finances in great disorder, the prey 
of adventurers and charlatans who, like Chamberlayne, 
the proposer of the impracticable Land Bank, impor- 
tuned the Government with the panaceas for the 
growing evil. Paterson was not without influential and 
clear-sighted London friends. These soon gathered 
round him to recount their grievances and fears, as 
well as to hear, if might be, something to their advan- 
tage from one already famed for his sagacity, so rich* 
in knowledge and so fertile in expedience. The war 
with France could only be carried on by loans. Public 
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credit had not yet recovered from tbe shock caused by, 
the Cabal Government's closing; of the Exchequer. 
Such capitalists as there were would risk no more 
money in advances to the Treasury. In addition to his 
zeal for economic and commercial reform, Paterson, 
like the rest of his Scotch relations, had always 
supported the Revolution. He was now a convinced 
and an earnest Whig. The most intimate of his London 
acquaintances had always been a City Crcesus, Michael 
Godfrey, brother to Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, whose 
sacrifice during the machinations of Titus Oates had 
invested a respectable name with national pathos. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Charles Montagu, 
afterwards Lord Halifax, kept himself in close touch 
with City feeling and forces at that trying tnne. 
Through Godfrey, he soon came to know Paterson. 
Neither one interview of the three, nor as many more 
as could be crowded into a single week or even month, 
sufficed for the interchange of ideas on public aiTairs 
or the exhaustion of the topics that conversation soon 
struck out. Paterson proved himself from the first 
not a theorist intent on riding no personal hobby or 
gratifyii^ a pet fancy with the help of a mutual admira- 
tion coterie. His acquaintance with money, and all 
that concerned its management, had been made, not 
in the study but in the mart itself. During his travels 
he had been much thrown with the financiers of all 
nations. Far in advance of any European nations, 
tbe Chinese, he told his friends, had established a 
bank of issue and shown themselves proficient in 
everything that had to do with the theory and practice 
of paper money. More than five centuries afterwards 
the first European bank was established at Barcelona. 
Venice, Stockholm, Genoa, Hamburg, and Amsterdam 
followed. In none of these cases, Paterson contended, 
had there been solved the real secret of banking— how 
to combine absolute safe custody of money deposits 
with their productiveness. He had never dropped 
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communication with the foreign business men Whose 
friendship and confidence he had won while abroa4> 
The coterie, from being domestic or private, graduaUy 
assumed a cosmopolitan character. First, one or two 
foreign birds of passage through L'ondon joined in 
the conversation ; then certain foreign residraits were 
admitted to the little circle. It was therefore arranged 
that the company should meet so many times every 
month — always on a Wednesday, the day that had 
initiated the discussions. So began, and so contimied, 
the Wednesday Club, whose abiding monument is the 
Bank of England, the develo|Hnent of the National 
Debt, and the creation of the " fund-holders," as the 
lenders to the State were now called. The banking 
system did not sprii^, completely equipped, from the 
Wednesday Club meetings. Safety to the depositor 
of money, combined with profit to the custodian, the 
essence of banking as understood to-day, was not 
definitely in the minds of Paterson and his associates 
when they founded the Bank of England. The Kins' 
wanted money for his wars, the bank foimders saw 
their chance of securing the privilege of issuing notes. 
Hence its original charta and the subsequent increase 
gradually to the present amount of its capital. On 
the money then or afterwards advanced to the State, 
note issues were made without much' thought of the 
depositor. That without such thought there can be no 
bank stability has been shown by the fact that the Bank' 
of England would have foundered more than once but 
for the Government being behind it. As it was it 
actually defaulted, in other words suspended, payment 
during the Napoleonic wars, when its notes circulated at 
a discount. Of all the incidents so far effected by 
club machinery, next to the organic transformation of 
•1660 and 1688, that just described was the most 
far-reaching and beneficent. It did more than 
anything else to promote the commercial operations 
of the period, and so to improve the humour of the 
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business classes with the new r^me. In short, it 
was largely due to the financial success secured by the 
project of the Wednesday Club that the new monarchy 
suffered so slightly in national regard from the shock 
given to it by the death of William's queen in 1694. 
Thus during the three centuries since Somer's and 
Hoccleve's foundation of the Court of Good Company, 
the club in England, as this narrative has now shown^ 
had grown from a private gathering into a national 
agency. It had helped to organize the literary craft 
under Raleigh. It had promoted the social and in- 
tellectual fusion of classes and interests under Jonson 
at the Apollo. Fifty-three years later it stimulated 
the best political thought, checked or advanced the 
chief political movements of the time, called back a 
prince from exile, and then, by diverting the royal 
succession to a new line, created a parliamentaryi 
throne. Its influence upon and contributions to the 
structure of the reahn ended with the seventeenth' 
century. Hereafter its activity in State affairs was 
shown by its connection with the welfare, the public 
work, the inner life of parliamentary parties, the rise 
and fall of administrations, the advance or the frustra- 
tion of legislative schemes. Before following the details 
of this progress, something must be said about the 
social aspect of an institution, itself the greatest club 
of all, to viuch some of the chief clubs, subsequently 
to be visited, were in a sense affihated. 
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Hie (ociil life ctf the Home of ComiDaiu, ■ typical inittuice of tha progras from 
pab. to club — HediKval M.?"*. taking their cue and food at lome of the 
inDDDienble tavetni Rdjoining tbdr chMnber^The "Cock " — Tlie "Fleece" 
— Theiitod«J-political life ind dab unogementt — A1h> "HcaveiiuidHell'' 
— Genu of St. StepheD'i club life in Bellam^i — BeLkmy's mdalamragementi, 
poit and piei — The {He th«t oune too late for PjtC — Improved club accommodk- 
tioD in BariT'E aew building, but Bellamy'i not dead yet — Cateren duett 
Belkuny — St Stephen'* patse* from propcietaiy club to membera' club and 
keep* hooie for itielf— Iti kitchen and cellar rcaoorcet — Iti cha^ei — Rite in 
price for the "four hundred a yearen" — Tike Labour M.P. and tbe red mullet 
not «M faftUatt — Hie House of Common* Club in iu prime during tbe nitie* 
— Iti twentietb-centniy convenioQ into a ' ' cock-and-hea " club, to the great 
diKomfort of the womanJea M.P. — The amoking-roam ai a link between the 
Bellamy and Bany buildingt — "I don't like tmoking " rayi T. B. Macaulay; 
"Nor I" nyt Frederick Ilaniion— Bat Sir Walter Scott, Brougham, 
Eldon, Stowell, and Bnlwer Lytton do— The imoker't progrei* &om tbe 
"Mennaid'' to tbe Hoote of Common* CInb— The "four hundred a yeaten'" 
y^t-itock palace a reflection of club chaincteriitici of all period*, betting 
and gambling esccpted — The Lord* u the aecond best. 

It was Edmund Burke who called the newspaper press 
" a fourth estate." The originator of an equally 
familiar description of another estate, now in its sociai 
aspect to be considered, cannot be as definitely identi- 
fied. The expression first became current about 1840 ; 
it continued in general use certainly till 1865 and prob- 
ably throughout the seventies. The underlying idea 
had been conveyed by the historian of the Decline 
and Fall, during the second half of the ei^teenth 
century. From 1774 to 1782 Edward Gibbon was 
Member for Liskeard. During those years, in more 
than one letter^ he said of St. Stephen's Chapel, where 
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the elected of the people sat, " I find it a very agree- 
able coffee-house." Something of that sort the popular 
chamber, socially considered, had been, or was in the 
process of becoming, ever since its independent existence 
began, and its members had a chamber of' their own, 
originally the Chapter House, separate frcmi the Lords, 
during tlie first half of the fourteenth century. 
We now pass to the stages by which the " very agree- 
able coffee-house " grew into a completely equipped 
club. ; : 

The earlier pages of this work have shown that 
the City of Westminster, not less than the mediasval 
City of London, was honeycombed by eating places 
and drinking dens of every description. Royal edicts 
were periodically issued, or other agencies set in motion 
by successive sovereigns to restrict the herding together. 
of Parliament men with their belongings in the streets 
and alleys near the kingly building which had grown 
up under the shadow of the Abbey and which sheltered 
a monarch till the close of Henry VIll's reign. All 
the Stuarts, both before and after 1660, aimed at 
abolishii^ the cooks and vintners who made their 
premises a. social meeting-place. Vain efforts at 
suppression only gave new popularity to the taverns 
in and about the parliamentary precincts, especially 
those known as Heaven and HeU.' 

From the fifteenth to the seventeenth century the best 
parts of Westminster were as fashionable as Belgravia 
and Majrfair. In Tothill Street, between Broad 
Sanctuary and York Street, lived and died (1563) 
" the military pride of the peerage," Lord Grey of 
Wilton, Sir George Carew, and, as late as 1789, 

* Both tbew cIokI; adjoin Watmintter Hall, uxl wcie well known in Ben 
Jonaoa'* due (" Aldtemitt," Act V.) tad tie mentioned by Butla in Hidtbras. 
At HeaToi dined Pepyi the diaiiat when Secretary to the Admiialty and a member 
of Parliament, toeetber with bit paiUtutmitarr friend and coUeagae, cac Llewelyn 
(1686). At Hell, without any beds, the night was ipent by the memhen whom 
Pride'i paige expelled ftom St Ste^dien'i (Dec. 6, 1648). Aftennudi it became 
the chief hoiue of call for lawyers. 
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Thomas Amory, an eccentric Irisb littirateur, always 
an aspirant but never an actuaH M.P. Close by Sir 
Robert Cotton, in Old Palace Yard, had turned his 
fine mansion, with its matchless library, into a place 
of meeting, to all intents and purposes a club, for 
John Pym and his chief suj^orters. Those for whom 
there was no room here overflowed into the public 
houses of call that inherited a political charaicter of 
their own from Tudor, if not earlier, days. Such were, 
not only the resorts close to Westminster Hall, but 
in Tothill Street were the Fleece (No. 70), a favourite 
House of Commons tavern down to at least 1 666, and 
the Cock Tavern (No. 72), so famous and picturesque 
as to call for a few passing words. It was probably 
in existence so late as 1873, the year of its site being* 
occupied by the Aquarium. The entrance to it, in 
a large courtyard, built round, was up a long; flight 
of stairs. Its rafters and timbers were of cedar. Its 
parlour was decorated with two ancient oak carvings, 
one Abraham's arrested sacrifice of Isaac, the other 
the adoration of the M^. The same room possessed 
a table at which, between 12 16 and 1272, the workmen 
engaged on the Abbey were paid their wages. At 
this table the Commonwealth leaders not only took 
their refreshments but concerted the policy which ended 
in the Grand Remonstrance. The places now men- 
tioned were only a few out of many, all equally famous, 
as their proprietors advertised, for the very good meat 
dressed in them during term-time, for their tap of 
home-brewed, and the pick of French or Italian wines, 
perfectly conditioned, in their cellars. 

This is only what was to have been expected from 
the fact that before the Middle Ages ended a seat at 
Westminster, from being an evil or a nuisance to be 
avoided, had become a prize of social ambition. 
Throughout the Norman and Plantagenet time " good- 
man Burgess " was taught wholesome lessons of his 
own significance, especially by the Court ushers, who, 
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at all ceremonies, warned him oil from the places 
reserved for his betters, sometimes with the lash. He 
and the body to which he belonged were, for the most 
part, only a taxing agency to raise the money, for 
wars in which peers and princes reaped the harvest 
of profit and renown. Under the Lancastrian dynasty 
in the fourteenth century matters improved. The shire 
knights were recognized as at least the equals of the 
lesser nobility, and whatever social consideration 
belonged to borough Members in themselves was 
intensified by their being Parliament men. Whether 
he were shire knight or borough Member, the elected 
of the people, if he could not as yet be said to belong 
to the best club in London, might count upon getting 
the best of everything and the first call in any house of 
entertainment where he might show himself. The M.P. 
affix may not have been universal till the introduction 
of franking in the seventeenth century. Had the 
initials been used two or three hundred years before 
that, they would even then have possessed something 
of the same commercial value as they were afterwards 
to have for a company promoter in the Gity. 

From 1790 to 1834 were first distincdy manifest 
signs of die destined development of social life at 
St. Stephen's from that of the pub. to the club. " A 
Members' club " it was not to become till some tiine 
after taking its present abode, in the middle of th« 
nineteaith century. A proprietary club, and an excel- 
lent one of its kind, it began to be when the earliest 
of its caterers, Bellamy, entered upon his duties at the 
House in 1790. 

For the Bellamy di^ensation at the temporary 
chamber in the Court of Requests, after the Fire of 
1834, the most graphic as well as accurate authority 
is the young newspaper reporter then laying the 
foundations of a fame to be established by Pickwick 
three years later and before the parliamentary scenes 
he depicted while in the gaUery were obsolete. The 
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Sketches by Box contain a living picture of Bellamy's 
arrangements for the refection and the creature 
comforts generally of the honourable and right honour- 
able gentlemen employed in the Westminster manu- 
factory of statute law. ' When Dickens wrote, the 
same refreshment-places were used by both Houses 
as well as by strangers who had come to the debate ; 
and constituents who, happening to be in London, had 
buttonholed for a frank or some other favour their 
Member in the lobby often lingered in hope of an 
invitation to visit the feeding-floor. If so invited, they 
made the ascent of a narrow staircase leading to a 
couple of rooms on the right hand with tables spread 
for dining. Outside the apartment, a little higher up 
on the way to the kitchen, was a glass case, behind 
the window of which stood or sat Bellamy's iMitler, 
immortalized by Boz as Nicholas. 

This was a sleek, comfortable, elderly man, never 
seen out of a well-brushed black suit or without a 
tolerably clean shirt-front, and a voluminous cravat, 
tied invariably in the same folds. Had he lived into 
the era of universal authorship he might, if by. rare 
good luck similarly gifted after the fashion of door- 
keeper iWhite,' have recorded his imi»«ssions of M.P.'s 
for some weekly paper, eventually to appear in book 
shape. During those less literary nineteenth-century 
days Nicholas, as he served refreshments, would recall 
how he had cunningly devised drinks that cheered 
but not inebriated, chiefly consisting of lemon and 
soda-water, for Sheridan, Perceval, Castlereagb, and 
Canning. 

Solid fare— the staple dishes being chops, steaks, 
veal, and pork-pies— was taken in a room used for 
dining. Tea, dispensed by the severe "Jane" and 
all manner of drinkables, Bellamy's famous port in- 

' "A hiliameiituy Sketch," Sttltkti iy Bet, crown ed., Clwpnuu) and Hftll, 
pp. ita-30. 
■ T. Fiiher Unwin : Imttr Lift afth* Htm* ^ C»wm»m, Wm. WUte. 
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eluded, were habitually consumed in the corridor. This 
passage from the House of Commons was approached 
by stairs^ at the head of which there always stood a 
waiter calling out the name of each successive Member 
in the old phrase, regularly used by Disraeli, " upon 
his le^." Some of these names would produce no 
effect, but Mr. Pitt, Mr. Sheridan, or later Sir Robert 
Peel "upon his legs," cleared the tables and left 
Nicholas's cold punch-glasses suddenly as unfinished 
as if the division bell had sounded. ^Vihen Benjamin 
Disraeli, as Member for Maidstone, first dined at 
Bellamy's, 1837, the servii^ staff still contained an 
interestit^ link with the past. " I think I could eat 
one of Bellamy's pork-pies," was the dying Pitt's latest 
articulate murmur. The pie had been carried to 
Putney by Disraeli's waiter. When the man reached 
the house the lowered blinds told him he was too late, 
and Disraeli, telling the story, in his most sepuldual 
tones, always wound up with, " Pitt was dead." Other 
Bellamy reminiscences, till now imprinted, notably those 
of Mr. Mark Philips, the first Member for Manchester, 
1833-47, and his brother Robert, Monber for Bury, 
both in the front rank of commercial Members as 
well as both expert judges in cookery, bore witness 
to another famous item in the bill of fare, the excellent 
cold joints that were never cut till they, were cold. 

Nicholas, in addition to his skill as a grog-mixer, 
carved these joints with such consummate skill that 
every turn of his knife was said to have improved their 
flavour. Some men, says Dickens, change their politics 
from expediency, others from conviction. Why was 
it that Nicholas, who had been staunch for the Grey 
Government and as stout a champion of refonn as 
Sir Francis Burdett himself, like that worthy and in 
the same year, 1835, declared himself a Tory? The 
answer is simple . The new metropolitan Members 
always dined at home ; the Irish Members, after each 
disposing of more meat than any three English 
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Members, and swilling themselves with the gratuitously, 
supplied table beer, ordered no wine, and went back 
to their lodgings for their whisky. Bellamy and 
Nicholas therefore considered themselves losers by this 
sort of patronage. It was not only in the dining depart- 
ment of the old House that the Irish Members were' 
at a discount. The stUIroom and everything to do 
with it elsewhere was controlled by Bellamy's chief 
Hebe, the already mentioned Jane, with a staff of 
waitresses under her ; these, lofttly indifferent in manner 
to all customers alike, singled out for special disdain 
any in whose speech they detected a touch of brogue. 
Towards Daniel O'Connell, with bis "household 
brigade," . three sons and two sons-in-law, all heavy 
tea-drinkers, their demeanour was described to me by 
,W. H. Russell, of the Tintes, as one of withering" 
contempt. Notwithstanding the undisguised scorn of 
Jane and her colleagues, tea remained the favourite 
beverage of leading representatives from the Isle 
of Saints while on duty at Westminster. The Irish 
abstinence from intoxicants was more than com- 
pensated by the British capacity for swallowing port. 
Both as commoner and peer Broi^ham, in the course 
of a single debate, more than once put away seven 
tumblers, without, as his (Kitrons said, turning a 
hair, though on one occasion in the Upper House he 
concluded an impassioned harangue by saying, " On 
my bended knees I implore your lordships not to pass 
this Bill," suiting the action to the words. 

Fort-drinking fell off a good deal between 1784 
and 1804. The Duke of Montrose, who belonged to 
Pitt's administration during both those years, said that 
in 1784 any one Cabinet Minister drank more wine than 
sufficed for all the Ministers twenty years later. As 
for the oft-told tale of Pitt's performances in this 
line, tbey were matched, if not exceeded, by his 
colleagues or friends, like Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
Lord Gower, the Duke of Rutland, Jenkinson (Lord 
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Liverpool), and abov« all Dundas (Lord Melville), 
equally impervious to the effects of strong; diink and 
Whig arguments. Only twice did their potations 
indispose either Pitt or Dundas for their work in the 
House. Both occasions were in 1783, and on one of 
them Pitt rallied quickly and completely enough for 
his famous full-dress attack on the peace concluded 
by Fox as the Duke of Portland's Foreign Secretary 
between England, the United States, France, Spain, 
and Holland.! 

Bellamy's fruit, especially his oranges and pears, 
were in only less favour than his choicest or heaviest 
vintages. Orange-sucking was found a great relief 
and help in debate. On February 7, 1828, during a 
famous deliverance on law reform. Brougham had his 
hat beside htm full of this fruit, sucking them almost 
incessantly and in an audible aside, abusing Bellamy 
if he came across a bad one. Equally great orange- 
consumers were Daniel O'Connell and William 
Cobbett. Joseph Hume, the Radical economist, 
never entered Bellamy's coffee-room, but devoured 
immense quantities of Bellamy's pears. As late 
as 1845 Cobdeu relates how when Ferrand, the 
Knaresborough M.P., was on his legs. Colonel Sibthorp 
supplied the fellow with oranges to suck in an affec- 
tionate manner, for all the world like a monkey fondling 
a bear. Meanwhile, throughout the chamber generally, 
others were taking their ease or their refreshments 
much after the fashion of the gallery in a theatre on 
Boxing Night. While the party leaders were on their 
legs, their followers lay stretched on the benches 
munching apples and cracking nuts. Some of Bellamy's 
men, though invisible in the background, were always 
near with fresh supplies when wanted. The pleasant 
practice of relieving the severities of debate with these 

* Tlw odwr occuioo, docribed bj an ejre-witnesi, Sit N. W. Wruftll, vol. ilL 
p. aai, wu tliM which piowp tt d Voaoa't funiliu epigruii, " I cwmot «ee the 
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little interludes of refresbment in the House itself 
ended when the elective law-makers changed their 
old chamber for their existing abode. 

Even then, however, the professional caterer did not 
entirely go out. Bellamy's last official appearance 
was before a select committee on the House of 
Commons' officers and fees, 1833. To this body. 
he explained the prices and the methods which 
had been criticized by the itew economical Members 
returned under the Grey Reform Act, and openly 
declaring that they did not get their money's worth. 
As to the alleged excessiveness of prices,, the figures, 
he said, were clearly put down in a paper laid on the 
table. A plain sandwich cost a shilling, cold meat 
with bread and cheese two -and -sixpence, or with salad 
and tart three-and-sixpence. For table beer, to what- 
ever extent drunk, there was no charge at all. The 
most expensive meal supplied consisted of chops, steaks, 
veal pie, tarts, and toasted cheese. This repast, in 
whatever quantity consumed, was only charged five-and- 
sixpence a head. " Wine, of course," asked one of 
the committee, " is an extra? " " Yes I a glass of 
wine and water or negus costs one-and -sixpence. Port 
wine and sherry- cost six shillings a bottle, madeira 
eight shillings, and claret ten, and other wines in pro- 
portion. Every wine is of the best quality that can 
be procured." 

The coffee-house period of the House of Commons' 
club life began in the same St. Stephen's Chapel that 
had witnessed in its parliamentary aspects the King's 
quarrel with his Parliament. It was interrupted by 
Uie fire of 1834. It was resumed directly a tem- 
porary structure could be prepared. It had dis- 
appeared when, sbtteen years later, the Commons 
took possession of their present home in Westminster 
Palace. The architect, Sir Charles Barry, undoubtedly 
contemplated the eventual equipment of the building 
with all its present coaveoiences of a first-rate club. 
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On certain points, such as the dining-floor arrange- 
ments, but more particularly the whole question of 
expense, he differed from the Government of the day. 
He threw up the business in a huff. His refusal to 
hand over tiis plans necessitated the completion of the 
wDi^ by other architects. The Report of the Select 
Committee of 1870 on the whole subject, supple- 
mented by other official information, renders it possible 
to describe the existing allotment of space in the 
present Palace of .Westminster, to 'the various depart- 
ments of which, like other clubs, the great national 
club of St. Stephen's consists.' 

The chief idea of the changes explained in a 
Parliamentary Report of May 25, 1870, was to make 
the Peers' and the Cinnmons' dining-rooms as close as 
possible to each other. To that end a conference- 
room and tea-room were taken from the popular 
chamber and a committee-room from the hereditary. 
At the same time the lobby connecting the two Houses 
was enclosed with a wainscot-glazed screen and made 
into a serving-bar. To do that it was necessary to re- 
move the wall of the conference-room. The space thus 
acquired rendered it possible to perfect the arrange- 
ments of the bar by a lift and staircase from below. 
Simuhaneously with this, the Members' and strangers' 
dining-room became the Members' tea-room, the 
Members' old dining-room was converted into a news- 
room, and the former newspaper -room became a 
reception-room. For the serving-bar, already described, 
some ground-floor rearrangements were required. What 
had been the strangers' dining-room was now used 
in part as a kitchen and in part as a smoking-room. 
The small dining-room now did duty as a larder. 

The crowning addition to the club resources of the 

' Here I mnit expren my deep oblation* to the iavaliuble umitance 
generoiiilr and gneioasly given me by Sit C. P. nbeit, and thtocsh bim lo the 
good offioei at the lauunt architect, Hr. P. E. Ridge, m well u Ui. Percy A. 
Bull, one of Sir Couitney Ilbert'i puIiuneDtuy staff. 
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Commons was made tn 1906 by. Mr. Lewis Harcourt 
when Commissioner of Works. It was effected by- 
appropriating a room formerly belonging to the Lords, 
though little used by them. The result was now known 
as the Harcourt dinii^-room. Its appointments and 
decorations cost £4,000 ; it seats with comfort a com- 
pany of 120 persons, and is principally used for parties 
in which ladies predominate. After Mr. Harcourt, few 
M.P.'s have done more than that most indefatigable 
squire of dames, accomplished of Anglo-Indian states- 
men, genially energetic parliamentarian, Sir Richard 
Temple, in promoting the annexation to feminine empire 
of the Westminster clubhouse. These picturesque trans- 
formation scenes, beginning just a generation ago, mark 
a novel and decisive stage in the triumphal march of 
the militant sex to absolute social supremacy. This 
advance began a good deal earlier than most people 
may think, and was first assured of ultimate success 
durii^ the interval between the eleventh and the 
fifteenth centuries by the troubadours, the tournaments, 
and the love-courts . The crusades may not have 
wrested the Holy Sepulchre from the infidel, but they 
permanently enthroned the daughters of Eve.' In 
England, as elsewhere during the Elizabethan period, 
woman-worship rose to high-water mark in tetters and 
on the stage. Diplomacy also about this time made 
itself the handmaid of feminine aggrandisement. 
Instead of Ministers-extraordinary temporarily ac- 
credited to foreign Courts, there were appointed 
the stationary Ambassadors who still exist. At first 
the representatives of the British sovereign were 
not accompanied by their wives. These ladies, 

' A ceitain knight, leateDced by hia Udy love to k couiie of probotioiiuy 
fighting in PalestiDe, teturaed after Ihree ytais' abaence to bis miitren's bower. 
She bad advanced to meet him oatiide, but, as it ww pouring cats and dogs, the 
lover, throwing hit mantle over bet ihouldeia, implmcd hci to get back nndei 
ahdtei. " What " she exclaimed, " jron have eyes to fee at thii moment that it 
nintl Vaiicaiinot,lhen,]oveme." And the poor wietchwai promptly lent fauk 
to Syria on the duuce for redeeming hi* chaiacta> 
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however, so importunately resented being left behind, 
and gave the Government so much trouible, that they 
were eventually bidden to follow their lords in foreign 
parts with all convenient speed. The earliest of the 
diplomatic matrons, however, was not English but the 
better half of Count Olivarez, who represented the King 
of Spain at the Vatican, and whose son, as Minister to 
Philip IV, figures in Gil Bias. Having ingratiated 
herself with all the Roman ladies by a series of costly 
entertainments and precious gifts, the Countess Olivarez 
roused them into active enthusiasm for the Holy See. 
The Pope of the period, Sixtus V, was not ungrateful 
enough to let such good ofBces pass without a signal 
mark of bis favour. He bestowed upon his fair 
Castilian ally the title of ambassadress, which, of course, 
after this, could not but gradually become general. 
Puritanism, with the dove or dull-coloured dress and 
the exaggerated modesty it enforced, gave the sex 
something of a set-back, but also permanently ranged 
it on the side of the Cavaliers or their successors. The 
feminine eclipse ceased with the Restoration, but the 
twenty-years wars that opened the nineteenth c^tury 
and die poets Byron, Moore, Scott, and Wordsworth 
were needed to reinstate women in something like their 
place of pride. Queen Victoria's influence as wife and 
biother, not less than sovereign, gave a tone to the 
Court and feminized the whole surface of society. In 
yielding at one point after another to the social pressure 
of ladies, the managers of the original and genuine 
St. Stephen's Club have, not more inevitably than 
appropriately, reflected and' led the great move- 
ment of their time. The Harcourt dming-room — 
what is it but the artistically executed monument and 
the highly decorated symbol of a triumph for whidi, 
as has been already shown, full preparations were made 
at least as far back as the Middle Ages? Every male 
fortress has in turn fallen before assaults which 
have known neither check nor pause since, in thg 
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seventies, wives, daughters, or mistTesses made it a 
practice to rejoin their trousered belongings at 
luncheon in the pheasant covert or grouse moor. 

Before this the hunting-field, like the racecourse, had 
shared the same fate ; and " walking with the guns *' 
went out when ladies wielded the breechloader on theit 
own account. Everything, therefore, was ripe before 
the twentieth century began, not only for Uie mixed 
clubs established during the eighties but for those at 
which man is only a guest or caller, to be visited 
hereafter at the proper time. 

Meanwhile certain old-world Piccadilly and Pall 
Mall haunts had practically renounced their claim to 
the title once bestowed on them by Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce, " places where wives, daughters, and other 
women cease from troubling, and husbands are at rest." 
Effecting the same victorious entrance at Pall Mall 
as at Westminster, ladies found tea awaiting them in 
the bachelors' bower, becomingly prepared for their 
reception. St. Stephen's, therefore, had no choice but 
to show its sympathy with the time spirit by averting a 
siege and yielding at discretion. Tea on the terrace, with 
ices, and strawberries and cream, popularized during the 
eighties, created the House of Commons woman, who is 
no more to be confoimded with the she-politician or 
the genuine political lady than a junior lord with a 
first minister. The light alfresco refreshment taken 
on the embankment of the Imperial river, crimsoned 
by the setting sun, was, of course, only a beginning. 
liie chamber itself had always lacked the space for 
seating its full complement of M.P.'s. Feminine pres- 
sure followed the rearrangement and extension of the 
Commons area secured by the already mentioned 
Committee of 1870. In a twinkling there was dis- 
covered all the room wanted for attractively assorted 
and wdl-contrived dirmer companies. It will thus be 
seen that no other socio-political resort has gone 
farther towards illustrating and promoting the very. 
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newest and most revolutionary phases of club' life than 
that famed for its devotion to precedent, the national 
caravanserai of St. Stephen's. This, dcHniciled in the 
palace of historic name, owes the charm of club 
supronacy not to its members but to the recent 
expansion and equipment of its premises, after the 
fashion already described. Such a social and hospitable 
vogue with outsiders has been secured at no ^nall cost, 
artd has demanded much sacrifice of convenience and 
a>mfort from those who are now salaried, the 
better to perform the people's work beneath the same 
roof. 

Under successive catering dispensations during the 
nineteenth century's last half, the cuisine, the service, 
and the appointment of St. Stephen's were those of a 
first-rate London club. Everything was of the best 
quality and brought to table in the best style. A 
couple of decades later came a growing change for 
the worse. By 1890 the average M.P., on entering 
its coffee-room, found himself at the mercy of waiters 
and cooks, with a soul far above diners on a cut off 
the joint, and exclusively preoccupied with the soignS 
banquets of the Harcourt room. Not that even at 
Westminster the club managers have permanently 
n^lected Members for visitors. 

The Kitchen Committee, even in this second decade 
of this twentieth century, remains an effective body. 
The example and tradition of its former chairman, now 
Lord Pembroke, have not been fot^tten by his 
successors. After him came Uord Stanley, to-day Lord 
Derby, and Mr. Jacoby. These were accompanied, 
or immediately followed, by the populac and competent 
Colonel Lockwood and Mr. J. T. Agg-Gardner, the 
most judicious and kindly of born AmjAitryons, in 
whom the etpdcure does not so overcome the altruist 
as to enable him himself to dine in comfort so long 
as the minutest wants of those about him are not 
satisfied. In the great St. Stephen's Club the nominal 
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dming-room prices are below, not (»ily those of the 
Bellamy dispensation but of the various contracton 
who came afterwards. For two shilling!! the Kitchen 
Committee never failed to provide a dinner more 
copious and probfibty better cooked than could be 
eaten at any public place, dub or pub., between 
Ludgate Circus and Hyde Park Comer. The price 
has been raised to two-and-sixpence since the revival 
of the mediaeval wages to M.P.'s. Very critically 
epicurean are these " four hundred a yearers," 
especially the labour Members, one of whom recently 
addressed a stern reprimand to the Kitchen Committee 
because the most expensive fish of the season, a red 
mullet, had not been laid before him in the usual 
paper covering, or, as he expressed it, en papiUote. 

Apart from those aspects of social life at St. 
Stephen's just dwelt on, Barry's Imperial clubhouse 
did not, at once, quite extinguish Bellamy's. Bellamy, 
indeed, or his later equivalents, went on even after 
the manufacturers of statute law first occupied their 
present green-leather benches in 1852. Lucas, of 
Parliament Street, and Gordon, of hotel company fame, 
were some of the chief refreshment contractors 
associated with the present building after Bellamy's 
day. Such were the stages by which the House 
passed from its pub. period to the club, and thm grew 
from a proprietary club into a Members' club, with 
various accessory developments and practical results 
already set forth. Now, of course, the Kitchen Com^ 
mittee ' looks after the cellar, the ctiisine, and the 

' One office be«rit)g t. luune ot femiiiiiie uMcudon occun in the domeitic life 
of the " best club in London." The housekeeper, however, is idencial with the 
SerKonC-at-Arnu, not, w « fiict, do women of mny kind ftxm k Tiiihle put of the 
eitablishmeDt. Elsewhere, too, in like nnmners feminine iwmeiarviva the mlitj. 
In Westminster Hall, " AUce's," « place of refreshment tot lawyeti, continiied to 
lie so nlled long ftfter pusitg into the hands of one John Smith. So, too, under 
the shadow of St. Paul's, between pKtenKWtet Row and New^tc Street, a taTero, 
renowned for its bee&teaksas wellasfbithepieaeneeafFielding, Defoe, and Swift, 
remained Dolly's Chop Hooae long afief tCi ownenhip bj a male deaccndant of 
its ori^nal founder, Dick Taileton, the Eliwh«h«B comedian. 
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cigars ; wdder the last head is a stock whose value 
is seldom less than £2,000, while the contents of the 
wine-cellar represent more than twice that sum, a 
prominent item in the list being an immense vat of 
Scotch whislcy. 

One of the entries in the foregoing catalogue 
significantly recalls the progressive recognition by 
club managers of the tobacco habit. It had come 
in during the existence of Raleigh's Mermaid Club, 
but was not popular either then or, a little later, at Ben 
Jonson's Apollo, though Jcmson himself says enough 
about it in his plays to excuse the conjecture of 
the £^£at Ben having been in the early phrase a 
'■ tobaccoist." James I's loathing for tobacco was 
showfn more fM*acticaIly than in his Counterblast by 
his tax of 6s. lod. in the pound. Even that, he said, 
was to let too lightly off a thing the foulness of whose 
stench could only be compared with hell. The royal 
sentiments were shared by at least two Members of his 
first and second Parliaments, Peter Campbell, a Derby- 
shire Member and Sir Edwin Sandys, who sat for 
Pontefract. Both of these justified to their constituents 
their frequent absenteeism from the House on the 
ground of the tobacco stench in the neighbouring 
taverns, which they could not avoid entering for their 
necessary meals. Campbell, moreover, by his will dis- 
inherited bis eldest son if he coTiId ever be found taking 
tobacco in any form. Sandys dosed his constituents 
with statistics to show that the money spent on the 
noisome weed, by Parliament men alone, meant a loss 
to the kingdom of £20,000 a year. The pipe, however, 
became more and more popular till the close, and partly 
in consequence, of the Napoleonic wars, when it was 
supplemented rather than replaced by the c^ar. The 
cigarette came a good deal later. Known in England 
so far back as Lady Mary Wortley Montagu's residence 
at our Constantinople embassy (1716-18), it remained 
the luxury of a limited class tUl alter the Crimean War. 
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From this retrospect it will be seen that Bellamy's 
provision for the clufo comforts of Parliament required 
the addition of the smoking-room to the accommodatioa 
for tea-drinkers and diners. Sir Walter Scott bad 
used pipes and cigars indifferently. In the next 
generation Lord Macaulay disliked both as much as 
does an eminent man of letters in the present, Mr. 
Frederic Harrison. Other public characters of or 
about Macaulay's time had different tastes. Another 
Edinburgh Reviewer, Henry Brougham, regularly, 
frequented the old House of Commons smoking-room. 
So, too, before him, did Stowell and Eldon. The most 
intellectual and cultivated of George Ill's sons, the 
Duke of Sussex, used both pipe and cigars ; so did 
his friend, the eighteenth-century Duke of Devonshire. 
Two of Macaulay's most distinguished Cambridge con- 
temporaries, Thackeray and Bulwer Lytton, were 
smokers, while of these the latter gave any s^re miiuites 
he could snatch from the business of debate to the 
upper room which Macaulay detested, but of which he 
has handed down the best description. It was a large 
wainscoted place containing tables covered with green 
baize and writing materials. On a RiU night it was 
generally thronged with smokers, and was then a perfect 
cloud of fume— ''the filthiest^" he adds, "of all 
filthy atmospheres, and the vilest of all company, the 
smell of tobacco so lodging itself in my nostrils that 
I cannot get it out." Only one apartment, without 
which no other club would be considered complete, 
has, at each point of its progress, been wanting to 
the best club in London : it has never had a card- 
room. In the Bellamy period bets may have been 
booked upon any of the innumerable trivialities that 
furnished at different times an excuse for making them. 
But beyond this, in the parliamentary precincts, the 
gambling spirit has not gone. Tobacco and tea have 
never meant cards or dice. 

So much for the club life of the Commons ; is it 
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rivalled or approached by the Z^rds? The answer can 
scarcely be, to use the lang^g« of Ministers at quesi 
tion time, in the affirmative. The club life of the 
Uj^>er House only began twenty-five years ago. Later 
even than that the smoking accommodation was 
restricted to a small portion of the library. In 1904 
the Peers did themselves good service, and paid a just 
comfdiment to a charming poet and distinguished man 
of letters, by making Mr. Edmund Gosse their librarian. 
Soon after that the smoking area on the library was 
extended by the addition of two large rooms. These 
have since been transformed into a very comfortable 
clubroom ; drinks and even light meals can here be 
served. These conveniences quite recently have been 
suppl^nented with two telephones, abundant electric 
light, the morning and evening papers, as well as 
the weeklies and other periodicals. On the opposite 
side of the library corridor there is also now a 
restaurant, but hereditary legislators, like their spiritual 
fellows, are men of regular domestic habits, generally 
managing their debates so as to get home in good 
time for dinner. Consequently their life at Westminster 
lacks the full development of those social features with 
which we have familiarized ourselves in another place. 
In one respect, as regards its internal arrangements, 
the best dub in Londcm will always present a contrast 
to clubs of every other kind. At the party meetinf^ 
of which the Carlton or Reform has been the scene 
reporters have so far found no admittance. Before the 
parliamentary occupation of the existing AVestminster 
Palace the Press had won its final victory.. The presence 
of its stenographers, from only having been connived 
at, was recognized and arranged for. This provision 
has been enlarged and improved till the fourth estate 
at Westminster finds all the accommodation it needs 
in a club scarcely less complete than that of the third 
estate itself. In 1883, in addition to the rooms behind 
the reporters' gallery, there had only existed a very 
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limited space for refreshment. The same year, how- 
ever, witnessed the increase of this area by the architect 
Sir John Taylor, to the extent of four rooms on the 
first floor and four on the second^ The first-floor 
rooms were now used for smoking and writing off 
reports ; on the second floor was a dining-room and 
kitchen. In 1886 further club accommodation was 
secured for the gentlemen of the Press by placing at 
their disposal rooms formerly belonging to the Clerk 
of the Commons. In 1905 the convenience and comfort 
of the journalists were once more consulted by the 
First Commissioner of Works, Mr. Lewis Harcourt, 
who bestowed on the matter not less personal atten- 
tion than he gave to the Ladies' Dining Room already 
described. 
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Jtil mi luting in WhttC'S. 

At Westminster, as we know, many parliamentary 
generations passed before Bellamy's supersession of 
innumerable small houses of entertainment first put the 
House of ComiOcMis in the way of becoming the best 
club in London. Elsewhere throughout the same period 
might be seen a similar movement preparatory, in a 
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like degree, to the spreading grovtb' of the club from 
the tavern. By the eighteenth century the St. James's 
quarter had inade good a practically exclusive claim 
to the conventional title of " clubland." Even then, how- 
ever, coffee-houses, to all intents and purposes clubs, 
were increasing, and prospered in the City. The news- 
paper press, notwithstanding the vigorous promise of 
its infancy, had yet to rival or even supplement these 
resorts as agencies for circulating news or organizing 
opinion. Between 1650 and 1710 the Lond<Hi coffee- 
houses of different kinds numbered not less than three 
thousand—a total exceeding the alkuwance of any other 
European capital. The social facilities, the careful 
catering of these places, and the exclusion, by a penny 
entrance fee, of undesirable customers, made them clubs 
in all but name. Repeated edicts for their suppression 
had produced no effect. They clustered thickly round 
the Royal Exchange — amongst them being, not only 
John's or Jonathan's, the haunt of stockbrokers, in 
Birchin Lane, a great centre for traffic in Government 
securities, but Tom's was the haunt of Garriclc and his 
friends, whenever, as frequently happened, financial 
matters took them' East of Temple Bar. At the latter 
of these two Birchin Lane taverns were rooms specially 
reserved for the actor-manager, with the citizens who 
came to meet him, generally known at the time as 
Garricfc's Club. At Tom's also it was that, during 
his tragic London experiment, Chatterton picked up 
the odds and ends of news for his tc^ical squibs, tales, 
and songs. 

The steadier and older-fashioned City men always 
stuck to the Jerusalem, Garraway's, or Jonathan's ; a 
younger and more speculative generation particularly 
affected other resorts on change, especially Sam's, the 
headquarters of the South Sea Bubble set. Such passed 
for Sam's sober habitues in comparison with projectors 
ready to ensure fortunes to all who would take shares 
in a scheme for extracting stmbQams ^m cucumbers. 
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or in a '£2,000,000 loan for buying and fertilizing 
the Lincolnshire Fens. Close to the natitMial cathedral 
there existed a kind of Athenxum Club in embryo. 
Doctors of repute^ well-placed professional men 
generally, and especially beneficed clergymen visiting 
London, always met the very pidc of their cloth at 
Child's, m St. Paul's Churchyard. The Grecian and 
Nando's, near the Temple, reserved themselves for 
lawyers. A stone's-throw off, Man's two taverns, on 
the opposite sides of the street, known as the Old and 
the Young Man's, attracted gentlemen who ccHnbined 
commercial interests with social aspiraticois. Farther 
west, Giles's and Old Slaughter's were the most 
instructive and entertaining of cosmopolitan haunts, as 
much French as English being talked at both ; while 
Parliament men and pamphleteers meditating speeches 
that wanted fresh facts or paragraphs which needed 
local colour, strained their ears to miss nothing that 
might fall from the lips of the chattering throng:. 
Covent Garden overflowed with club potentialities. 
Dryden held his court at Will's in Bow Street. Hard by 
other coteries were g;athered round rival masters of 
the pen. Addison's social star first reached the ascen- 
dant in the tobacco-laden atmo^ihere of ButtcHi's 
(Russell Street). A Scotsman of any pretence to 
fashion always had the British or Forrest's, near 
Charing Cross, for his permanent toimi address. To 
continue our south-westward progress, beyond St.- 
James's Palace, at the Pall Mall end of St. James's 
Street itself, stood the Whig St. James's. Close by was 
the Hanoverian Tory Ozinda's. The most demonstra- 
tive of the Jacobite Tories went to the " Cocoa Tree," 
first situated in Pall Mall, but, by the early eighteenth 
century date now reached, ranoved to St. James's 
Street. This was Jonathan Swift's favourite haunt for 
dinner or supper wbile staying in Londcm,' and trying 

■ During hit emrly Lordon dm;a Joaathan Swift wm ill-received, knew nobody, 
aod, TSKnting the flightt he nceived, rerei^ed himclf by tipag to form t, new 
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to ingratiate himself, at the saiHe tinVe, with the minis- 
terial Tories under Harley and with the Tory malcon- 
tents who looked to Bolingbroke. At Bolingbroke's 
he would dine ; with Harley, if that statesman hap- 
pened to be in a crapulous state, following the over- 
night potations, be would have tea — a beverage which 
Harley generally supplemented with a hair of the dog 
that had bitten him and with some queer clisplays of 
temper. Tliese would send the Dean off to the " Cocoa 
Tree," sometimes for some slight refreshment, but quite 
as often to sit musing and thinking of nothing, to damn 
the bad wine and the worse cookery inflicted on him 
earlier in the evening. His wish for solimde was not 
always respected, and he occasionally ccHnplains of 
intrusion on him by impertinent puppies in the shape 
of two Papists, three Jacobites, an Irish' lord, an 
English colonel, and a Tory. " Tolerable wine," he fre- 
quently adds, " but all politics and no wit ; took a dram 
for the good of the bouse and so home to bed in my 
Bury Street lodgings hard by." Some of his " Cocoa 
Tree" appearances were connected with more serious^ 
if fruitless, transactions. More than once in his diary, 
apropos of the Pretender, Swift speaks of having 
settled the succession as well as of having arranged 
the manner and time of his landing.* 

This was the only tavern frequented by Swift which 
afterwards developed into a chib, but by no means the 
only public house of call in that quarter visited by him. 
At the " Smyrna," in Pall Mall, on the ground occupied 
to-day by Messrs. Harrison, he was as regular an 
habitu^ as Goldsmith, Prior, Addison, and Steele. In the 

toatl connection of hU own. Hence the conntlcM coteria mentitmed in hb 
letten snd conducted on principles which he had bintelf fnxati into rule*. Sadi 
irere the poUtioi club, "the Biothen," which, wandering from one taveni to another 
daring the ihoit existence (bat ended in 1713, met every Thunday, reclEooed 
MBong ita memben Arhothnot, Pope, Gaj, and BoUngbtolce hinueU. The la«t of 
the« was Swift'* mo(t loyal ally in all liii dub eiperiinenta, and a legular attendant 
U Swift'i " liteiaiy" Sciiblenu Club, frequented alao by Harley and dincdved, 
largely in conaequence of the personal di ff erence* between tboae two ttatevaen. 
■ TonaIhanSwift'tWork«,cditcdl>yTempleSGott,G.BellftSaD«,vaLv.p.48o. 
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present narrative the *' Cocoa Tree " deserves special 
notice because it belonged to the number of the historic 
taverns which subsequently grew into clubs. That posi- 
tion it attained between the days of the Dean of St. 
Patrick's and the historian of the Roman Empire^ 
Gibbon, who, as we already know, saw an " agreeable 
coffee-house " in St. Stephen's, became a conspicuous 
figure in several famous club companies of his time. 
He was also a club founder, and by bis own efforts 
created an exclusive little society, characteristically 
called by him the Romans. The chief among those 
who gathered round him in this enterprise were I^rd 
Mountstuart, afterwards Marquess of Bute, Colonel 
Edmondstone, William iWeddal, the Earl of Berkeley, 
Godfrey Clarke, one of the Derbyshire M.P.'s, the 
Reverend Palgrave, Major Ridley, Thomas Charles 
Bigge, Sir William Guise, Sir John Aubrey, the Earl 
of Abingdon, with his son Peregrine Bertie, George 
Darner, some time Earl of Dorchester, Sir ThcKoas 
Gascoygne, Sir John Hort, and the founder's most 
particular intimate. Lord Sheffield. This convivial 
group dined together once a week, and leaving in 
succession each house patnmized on any defect in 
service or cuisine. Gibbon * also sat in the seat of 
Swift at the "Cocoa Tree," converted since 1745 from 
a Jacobite tavern into a meeting-place for Minis- 
terialists. As such it was generally called the Govern- 
ment Club. Twenty or thirty of the first men in the 
kingdom, in point of fortune and fashion, had little 
tables, covered with a napkin, in a coffee-rocm, supping 
upon a bit of cold meat or a sandwich and drinking a 
glass of punch — such was the Cocoa Tree Club of 
Gibbon's tune. The K.C.'s, lords of the bedchamber, 
and a host of other frequenters, decorated with stars 
and garters, when seated there, spoke of being under 
the palm-tree, because a carved facsimile of that growth 

■ Tit LtOen rfSdaard Gibi^, edited bf B, E. Protbeio, John Murray, vol. 

i. p. 89. 7TU Aitgbugrafijr »f Edward GMdm, Jotiu Mumy, pp. 373 ind 406. 

S 
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had been thrust up through the ceiling' of the room. Its 
company during the earlier years of the " Cocoa Tree's " 
club period was apt to be noisy as well as madly 
specuhitive. The Stuart associations remained through- 
out as strong as ever, and there are countless stories of 
the way in which Jacobite horses and carriages used to 
stop at the " Cocoa Tree " of their own accord. In the 
same room, at different tables, might be seen the most 
fashionable of the Pretender's adherents, George 
Mackenzie, third Earl of Cromarty, with his eldest 
son. Lord Macleod, even, upon occasions, not as sympa- 
thizer but as scornful looker-on, Chatham himself, with 
some of his family phalanx, Colonel Pitt, Temple, and 
Lord Cholmondeley. In addition to the statesmen there 
were journalists. The pugilistic editor, a genuine type 
of his time, represented by an ex-clergyman, also a. 
future baronet, Edward Bate,' had trodden on " fighting 
Fitzgerald's " toes at Vaaxhall. There was an imme- 
diate adjournment to the " Cocoa Tree " to arrange for 
seconds and other preliminaries. By this time 
Fitzgerald, having his hands rather full of duelling 
engagements in other quarters, had handed the Vauxhall 
business over to a ccsnpanion. Captain Miles. When 
the gentlemen concerned had assembled in St. James's 
Street, Miles said it would save much time and trouble 
if Mr. Bate and himself were to settle the matter then 
and there with their fists. In one of the clubrooms 
they went at it hammer and tongs till, less than a 
quarter of an hour later, in the best prize-ring fashion, 
the editor had bruised the captain into a jelly. 

Clubs, like books, have their fates. A faithfully 
picturesque mirror of its age in the aspects already 
described, slate billiard tables had no socmer been intro- 
duced in 1827 than the difficulty of securing them in 
their most perfect form was met between that date 

* For fiiU details of this peraoiuge the reader is respectfiilly referied to aa 
«wliei work bjr the nine uithoi:, Matltr tf EngHth Jtumaiitm, pp. 191-3, 
T. Hihei Udwu. 
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and 1837 by the first gentlemen players of the day 
forming an amateur billiard club in the historic premises 
at 64, St. James's Street. The proprietorship passed 
to Mr. Pook. During his day, Faulkner Blair, R. D. 
Walker, of the Southgate cricketing family, P. H. 
Lee, Arthur Chapman, Frank Morgan, .Wj. £. Stokes, 
and the then Marquess of Donegal daily, or nightly 
engaged each other or played in the regular club sweep- 
stakes, while Christmas marked or, as midnight 
approached, served an appetising form of sandwich, 
the secret of whose manufacture was entirely his own. 
Since then billiards have ceased to be the chief reason 
for the " Cocoa Tree's " existence, and the dub has now 
its place among the other social caravanserais of the 
district. 

To the .Westminster taverns, once famous club 
homes, the first decade of the eighteenth century added 
the " Bell " in King Street. " We hope your Majesty is 
high Tory and High Church," shouted the mob into 
iQueen Anne's chariot as she drove to open her first 
Parliament. In political quarters the expected re- 
action from the .Whig regime was signalized and 
stimulated by one hundred and fifty squires co- 
operating to found the October Club at the tavern 
just mentioned. Sir William Wyndham Bolingbroke's 
friend approved the design, and, at the request of 
William Bromley, afterwards Speaker, the most 
responsible and important figure in the company, even 
let bis name appear among the numbers, but the club 
itself was not so much the work of the party chiefs 
as of the ultras in their rank and file ; while these 
foimd an indefatigable promoter of their scheme in the 
clever, bustling poet, Prior, who himself secured the 
clubrocMn in the Bell Tavern and decorated it with 
the portrait of Queen Anne, which was subsequently 
to adorn the Town Council chamber at Salisbury. 
*' Support you? " Bolingbroke had said. " Why, I expect 
you to prove only a thorn in my side ; but as for your 
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name, what can there be with less offence in it than 
that of the month chosen for your first meeting." In 
this way alone did the title originate. Alike in its 
spirit and its programme, the new society epitomised 
and reflected the most characteristic tendencies of the 
time. To refashion the nation's polity or to change 
the ruling house had been the animating motive of 
the socio-political coteries from the Rota or the Sealed 
Knot down to the Treason. After 1688, club com- 
panies on both sides, in the place of making or 
unmaking a king, occupied themselves in trying to 
influence the personnel and deciding the policy of 
an administration. In the August of 171 1 Queen Anne 
dismissed the Whigs, rejdacing them by the Tories, 
under Harley and Bolingbroke. While these ^point- 
ments were being made, the rank and file of the incom- 
ing party, clamorous for leaders who, in Bolingbroke's 
phrase, would show them sport, formed themselves, not 
at Bolingbroke's instance, if perhaps not without bis 
knowledge, into a combination against Harley, which, 
during the next autumn, grew into the October Club. 
Harley, who came of an old Puritan stock, had himself 
been a .Whig ; after being improved into Toryism, he 
was still more than suspected of sneaking sympathies 
with his old friends. His position, in fact, resembled 
Sir Stafford Northcote's, on his promotion to the Con- 
servative leadership in the Commons when Benjamin 
Disraeli became Earl of Beaconsfield. Northcote, 
indeed, had never been a Liberal, nor even a Peelite, 
but he had served as Gladstone's private secretary ; 
he had learned finance in the Gladstonian school. When 
he confronted his old chief at Westminster, he was 
charged with still being under his malignant influence 
and with being prevented by the memory of ancient 
ties from fearlessly engaging him in single combat. 
Hence the Conservative explosicHi below the gangway 
and the prominence secured by the Fourth Party durii^ 
Sir Stafford Northcote's Conservative leadership. iWhat 
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Lord R'andolph Churchill and his friends were to the 
official Conservatism of i88o-2, the October Club had 
been some 170 years earlier to the Ministerial Tories 
of the Harley Government. 

In the eighteenth century there existed no hard-and- 
fast line separating the Jacobite from the Hanoverian 
Tories. The two factions by imperceptible degrees 
merged themselves in each other. The October club- 
men under Queen Anne were thus the prototypes of 
Chatb. m's " boys " or " patriots " in the reign of 
George I. They had taken Harley for their bugbear 
because he resisted their dictation. Their rashness 
in driving things on to extremes against the ,Whigs, 
scattering impeachments broadcast, and, if they could, 
as Swift puts it, getting off fi^ or six heads, made 
them quite as dangerous and troublesome to 
Bolingbroke. (While these lines are being written 
(December 4, 1912) the management of the Opposition 
has largely passed from the Conservative front bench 
to the Press. So was it as nearly as possible two 
hundred years ago. The real resistance to iWalpole 
proceeded less from Pulteney and St. John at St. 
Stephen's than from their organs, principally the 
Craftsman, in the Press. The Tory Examiner, having 
gone to all lengths in personally assailing when 
Minister, could, upon occasions, show its teeth to Harley 
and his mo<^rate adherents. Naturally enough 
periodical writers of the Craftsman school found a 
welcome with the October clubmen. Atterbury, the 
episcopal pamphleteer, Friend, King (both coimected 
editorially with the Craftsman), and Mat Prior had, 
indeed, helped to fonn the club.' Prior was the more 

* In additloii to tbote alteadf mentknwd ukhet October Clnbmen were John 
AiiUbie, Fond* Annesle;, Willum Bromley, Rob^ Byerlej, Henry Campion, 
Cbarlei Cteax, Sir Robert DwiTen, Ctuulei Everefield, Ralph Freeman, Sir 
ThomM Hanmer, Jcdm HrnigeHbrd, Sii Juitinian Iiham, Pacldngton, George 
Lockhart, Fnndt ScoveJ, Sit Thonu Thorold, }obn Trevanion, Sir Williwn 
WUteloclc, and Sir Roger Molten— nearly all Toiy namei beard of in later 
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keen in organizing the October men because he had 
been expelled from the Hanoverian Kit-Cat, of which 
more will be said presently. He, like Swift, had placed 
his pen at Godolphin's disposal. Both offers were 
promptly declined. Prior began as Tory journalist in 
the Examiner with an article immediately answered by 
Addison in his Whig Examiner, a print soon superseded 
by Matnwaring's Medley. In his capacity of club 
founder Prior made it his business to show how unten- 
able was the conventional distinction between the 
Hanoverian and the Jacobite Tories. In an address to 
a preliminary meeting at the " Bell," " all who accepted 
the old constitution of Church and State, disregarding 
dynastic labels, should," he said, '* be of our company. 
To ourselves," with cynical frankness he continued, " we 
may make a contrast between a de jure and a de facto 
king. But as subjects it is not for us to choose whether 
the crown shall be worn by George the Elector of 
Hanover or Geoi^e the Chevalier." Prior's fellow- 
clubmen took the hmt, and, no more flying at such 
high game as monarchs, were content to hunt down 
obnoxious Ministers. 

Meanwhile the staunchest of professed partisans were 
intriguers to a man, anxious above all things at the 
same time to secure their position in both camps . 
The Octobrists chuckled with delight while they 
watched how vainly Harley searched for evidence 
against Bolingbroke, implicating him with the Pre- 
tender, and how infinitely more damning and numerous 
igrew the signs that the man chiefly comprised with the 
Stuarts was none other than Harley himself. As a 
fact, both the Macpherson papers ' and Sir James 
Mackintosh's historical fragments ^ free, not only 
Bolingbroke but any among his most advanced 
followers in the October Club, from the suspicion of 
active intrigue to reseat a Stuart upon the throne. 
In 17 13 the shock to Harley's health caused by the 

■ See especially vol. il. p. 417 el pasiim. ' BtHnbi^jih Srcitw, 1835. 
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dagger of Guiscard, a French papist, temporarily dis- 
abled htm, and left his rival master of the situation. 
The Pretender importuned him daily with messengers 
entreating his support on any terms he liked to name. 
Atterbury, Prior, Wyndham, and the whole force of 
the October Club only waited for him to give the signal. 
Even then Bolingbroke's only reply was to insist on 
the hopelessness of decisive and harmonious action with 
a body so heterogeneous as the Parliament. Eight 
Tories, all Jacobites, to one Hanoverian .Whig was 
the October Club's account of national feeling pre- 
sented by Prior, in 1714, to Bolingbroke. The great 
man looked at the figures and laughed. " Revise, "- 
he said to Prior, " your club estimate by putting down 
one himdred Tories to forty-eight Whigs." 

Matthew Prior, the life and soul of the October men 
at the " Bell," was a type of the clever, fussy, good- 
naturedly intermeddling clubman as he may be seen 
in all ages. A Whitehall vintner's son, he had picked 
up some classical knowledge and made acquaintances 
above his own rank under Busby, at Westminster 
School. On leaving St. John's, Cambridge, and coming 
up to London, he had been taken up by Montagu, and 
had helped his patron to write the " Town and Country 
Mouse," a clever burlesque on Dryden's " Hind and 
Panther." He gtatified his taste for the society of 
his betters by rubbing shoulders with Atterbury's and 
Swift's highly placed friends while doing for them 
the real work of the October Chib's foundation. In 
17 10 the club used him for the dirty work of manipu- 
lating the election petitions to increase the already 
great Tory majority in the Comttuxis, as well as in 
bringing to light the forgotten millions of the impeached 
Duke of Marlborough's war expenditure. All this, how- 
ever, was not only not at Bolingbroke's instigation, but 
to his extreme disgust. '' Tell your October friends," he 
said to Prior, " their warfare against individual members 
of it will rather help than harm the Whig party." 
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The truth is, Bolingbroke had a soul and mind above 
petty personalities. Even supposing him to have used 
them for his own ends, he would have heartily despised 
the methods of the October clubmen. As it was they 
neither served him for tools nor redeived the slig^est 
countenance from him. The Scandal Club was the 
name he gave them in return for their pestilent prying 
into things they did not understand. In the Harley 
administration the one undoubted Whig was Shrewsbury;' 
Ormond's Jacobitism was notorious. Therefore, when 
that position fell vacant, the country squires, in their 
tobacco parliaments at the " Bell," vowed that the 
wardenship of the Cinque Ports should go, not to 
Shrewsbury but to Oimond. On Prior menticwiing this, 
Bolingbroke bade him hold his peace. 

The Anglo-French negotiations fw the Utrecht con- 
gress brought the October Club some distinguished or 
notorious foreigners as guests, as well as gratified the 
vanity of the club itself by giving it credit for knowledge 
of all that was going on behind the scenes. Of course 
it often deceived itself, and revelled in a glut of mare's 
nests. Any report damaiging to the Whigs generally 
and Marlborough in particular, the more preposterous 
the better, after being served up at the October Club, 
was spread by the dub agents, especially Prior, throjugh 
the town and the country.. Such was the story of 
Marlborough's having, as early as 1708, entertained 
an offer of a huge French bribe to induce his Govern- 
ment to accept the French' peace terms. Prior, though 
certainly not Swift, had persuaded himself that this 
precious fiction was fact. He, at least, about this time, 
told the story to an acquaintance connected with 
another and an antagonistic association, who, in his 
turn, passed it on to Addison . " A rancorous and 
undiluted lie," was Addison's comment. " How do 
you know that? " came the rejoinder. " Frcnn' M. 
De Torcy himself " — the Foreign Minister of the 
French king, then visiting London, daily closeted with 
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B'olingbroke, but also privately known by Addison, 
then in the thick of official circles, and in the way of 
the earliest and most authentic information. The truth 
is that as little by its friends as its foes was the October 
Clnb taken seriously; Atterbury, Prior, King, like some 
others of the company at the " Bell," had servied the 
Tory manners in their capacity, not of clubmen but of 
writers. The use for these had ceased by 1712. The 
first day of that year opened the Anglo-French diplo- 
matic discussions that were not to end till Bolingbroke's 
private deal with the French Plenipotentiary beforehand 
enabled him to enter the Coi^ess-room at Utredfat 
with the draft treaty in his pocket. About the succes- 
sive moves in this game of international thimblerig, Mat 
Prior and his fussy club-fetlows remained entirely in 
the dark. 

On the other side less important and of worse repute 
was the Calves* Head Club. Early in the eighteenth 
century club-founding had become a trade, often 
adopted by enterprising licensed victuallers as a tavem 
advertis«nent. About 1 703 some well-bom, hard- 
drinking iWhig undergraduates scandalized Tory and 
Royalist Oxford by uproariously celebrating the anni- 
versary of Charles I.'s death. The heads of their 
respective colleges and the Vice-Chancellor promptly 
sent them down. The rusticated lads determined to 
finish their interrupted anti-'monarchical oigy in 
London. They all belonged to great and wealthy 
Whig families. This was well known to the host of the 
" Golden Eagle," Suffolk Street, where the lads put up. 
He not only gave them of his best, but encouraged thnnt 
in all those antics which no sooner got abroad than 
they won their way to the fabulous. The innkeeper, 
a dissenter himself, invited some of his fellow dissenters, 
Brownists, Familists, Sweet Singers, Quakers, Anabap- 
tists, and Muggletonians to come in and see the fun. 
Such a congeries of factions obviously might be turned 
to accoimt by the .Whigs in their bid for popularity. 
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So the thing began and grew. The Calves* Head 
secret historian, however, knows nothing of this, and 
only describes the club-founders as an impudent set of 
people who have their feasts of calves' heads at several 
points of the town on the 30th of January in derisiwi 
of the day and defiance of monarchy.' 

Proceeding to the Kit-Cat Club, we exchange myth 
for history. This club took its name from' its founder. 
Christopher Cat (1703-33) kept the *' Cat and Fiddle '* 
in Shire Lane, Temple Bar, and won for it the same 
sort of fame by his mutton-pies as, in Oliver Goldsmith's 
day, was beginning to come to the " Cheshire Cheese " 
from its beefsteak puddings. By a lucky chance Cat 
became the fashion with a little group of London 
pleasure-seekers. Cat took these customers with him 
when he went to the " Fountain " in the Strand. When 
forming them into a club. Cat found a colleague in a; 
much more important person than himself. 

This was Jacob Tooson, the some-time stationer's 
apprentice, who, in 1677, began business on his own 
account at Judge's Head, Chancery Lane. In conjunc- 
tion with his brother Richard he published in 1680 
Dryden's Spanish Friar. Ten years later he obtained, 
first half, afterwards the whole of the publisher 
Brabazon Ailmer's rights in Paradise Lost. After his 
ranoval, in 1697, to Gray's Inn Gate, his publishing 
connection included, not only Dryden himself but 
several works of Dryden's editing, as well as Addiscsi 
and Steele. In 17 14 his business increased in size 
and importance by his Government contracts, which' 
made him, not oiUy a printer of parliamentary votes 
but stationer and bookseller to the chief public offices. 
His commercial skill was accompanied with great 
mental power, real literary taste, sound judgment, and 
an encyclopaedic knowlec^e which subsequently made 
Pope describe him to Harley as a perfect image of 
Bayle's Dictionary— so full of wit, secret history, and 

■ Temple Sratt'i Swift, BeU & Son, vol ix. p. 356. 
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spirit. At the same time one of Cat's patrons, this 
cultivated and pushing trader was fitted above all others 
to organize a really distinguished club. In this way 
he became, together with Cat, the Kit-Cat's founder, 
and, soon afterwards, its secretary. At the sign of Cat's 
" Fountain " there had also met an association form- 
ing a complete contrast to the Kit-Cat. This was the 
Fountain Club, a Tory institution like the October, but, 
unlike that, the accredited headquarters of the official 
Opposition to Sir Robert Walpole. Its invisible pre- 
siding genius and its most active patron, though always 
in the background, was Pulteney. Its most distin- 
guished and energetic manager was Swift. Under his 
direction the ballots for membership were most severe. 
After the actual voting he conducted a remorselessly 
searching inquisition into the personal antecedents as 
well as the family connections even of those who had 
been formally elected. 

On one of these supplementary scrutinies there were 
finally rejected several of Walpole's parliamentary 
opponents because of the mere suspicion that they might 
be got at and perverted by the detested Minister. 
Among those weeded out in this way were Manley and 
Medlicot. Both generally passed for staunch anti- 
Walpoleans, but in each case Swift's keen vision had 
detected some secretly compromising speck. Club 
meetings conducted in this temper could seldom be 
tranquil or hannonious, and Swift's own account of 
the gatherings is apt to conclude with the ccmfession 
that the company could not agree about new candidates 
and parted in an ill-humour. As time went on the 
chib became an instrument of purely personal hostility 
to Walpole, and then, because of his palace support, to 
George I, ! I ' 

The Prince of Wales, then being estranged from his 
father, the clu,b had the heir to the throne among 
its well-wishers and, perhaps, occasional guests. At 
this time it was dominated by the Duke of Argyle, the 
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Earl of Chesterfield, Viscount Cobham, one of the Dufce 
of Marlborough's officers in Flanders, subsequently, on 
Walpole's overthrow, a field-marshal, the friend o£ 
Alexander Pope, the creator of the gardens at Stowe, 
and by Sir John Hynde Cotton, of LandWade, Cam- 
bridgeshire, whose Jacobitism for ^ars survived that 
of his party in general. The Fountain clubmen rather 
over-valued their political power. On February 1 1, 
1742, the Chippetdiam election affair caused .Walpole 
to resign. " All the club's doing," said the jubilant 
secretary, in his speech proposing the toast of "our noble 
selves," at the triumphal banquet. The Tories and the 
Whig malcontents mustered between two and three 
hundred strong to speed the parting minister and to 
welccnne the incoming one. This was .Wilmington, 
with Carteret as head of the Exchequer. " Shall I 
see you at the "dinner to-night? " the new Prime Minister 
had asked of his Chancellor. -' 1 think not," was the 
answer. *' I have never dined at a tavern and don't 
care to begin now.'* 

To that rule, however, as a patron of letters and 
art, this accomplished man, the Earl Granville of 
1743 onwards, made an exception in favour of the 
Kit-Cat. 

" Kit -Cat wits, spring first from Kit-Cat pies" is 
Blackmore's explanation of the nanffi, but the club's 
most characteristic custom, presently to be mentioned, 
made Arbuthnot derive its title plausibly, enough from' 
its pell^nell pack of toasts of "old cats and young 
kits." ' 

This association was coeval with the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Recruited originally from professi<Mial wielders 
of the pen, the pencil, and the paint-brush, by the co- 
operation already described of a publican with a 
publisher, its social and conversational repute soon 
brought it into general fashion. During the summer, 

■ SpeelatBT, No. g. 
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like so miaay other societies of the nomadic kind, it 
met out of town— now at the Upper Flask Tavern, 
Hampstead, now at Tonson's suburban house at Barn 
Elms. This, or some other of the publisher's abodes, 
formed the club's permanent headquarters. The pro- 
ducer of Dryden's, Pope's, and Otway's books was an 
early and favourable specimen of the modish publisher 
familiar to a later age. What Tonson's parlour 
had been to the eighteenth century, that John 
Murray's drawing-room became to the next, while 
Tonson's select but cosmopolitan dinner guests 
founded the hospitable tradition maintained by a 
long linp of successors. The dub increased in 
numbers from 39 to 48. 

One feature of its feasts was the celebration of 
reigning beauties, both by toast and song. Few meet- 
ings passed without many glasses being emptied in 
honour of their Graces of Beaufort, St. Albans, the 
Countess of Carlisle, Ladids Bridgwater, Godolphin, 
Monthermer, Sunderland, Wbarton, Mrs. Barton, Sir 
Isaac Newton's niece, and Mrs. Brudenell, these last 
two being perhaps the handsomest women of their day, 
and only less celebrated than their rivals because un- 
titled. The annals of freemasonry relate how Lord 
Donerale's daughter was elected into the crafts. The 
Kit-Cat also had on its list a member of the then 
clubless sex in the person of Lady 'Mary .Wortley 
Montagu, who, when a child, being introduced to the 
c<mipany by her father, the Duke of Kingston, first 
received its grave salute and then was solemnly declared 
to belong to it. As time went on each diner became 
so nuich a poet as to celebrate in verse some one whose 
charms had not yet fotmd the inilnortalizing bard. 
Thus, in a<Mition to the names already given, Lady 
Essex, Lady Hyde, and Madonoiselle Spanheim, were 
successively promoted to the honour of two toasts each. 
The best specimen of the carefully prepared impromptu 
lines accompanying each health is Samuel Garth's 
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tribute to the perfections boasted by, one belooging to 
the Villeirs family :— 

" Tbe God of Wine growa jealooi of bit wt — 
He only fiies the head, but Hyde, the heart ; 
Tbe Qoeeo td Lore knki on utd anile* to Me 
A apn^ more mi^ty than a Deitj." 

The rhyming Kit -Cat wits sometimes gave a vogue to 
doctors as well as to ladies. The pet physician and 
palace attendant. Sir Samuel Garth, was a leading 
Kit-Cat figure. The only drug in which, like perhaps 
many others of his cloth, he really believed, was the 
vis medicatrix natarie. Sitting once at the club between 
Sir Robert Walpole, an early if not an original 
Kit -Cat member, and the " wicfcied " Lord Lyttelton, 
atid the hour being late, he was asked by Halifax 
whether he had no professional engagonents. " Of 
course," he said, " I have " — producing his pocket-book. 
" Ten patients waiting to see me at this lUoment. 
But," he added, " five are really so well that they 
cannot be made better, and the five really sick have 
such strong constitutions that I (fefy all the doctors 
in London and the pbannacopoeia itself to make them 
worse." It was not Sir Robert, but that Minister's son, 
Horace AValpoIe, who, during his researches into the 
ancestresses of Kit-Cat heroines, discovered an ancient 
Lady Westmoreland to have been the sister of a Kit- 
Cat toast, Lady Molyneux, who, chuckled the Straw- 
berry Hill virtuoso, died smoking a pipe. At a Kit-Cat 
dinner it was that Lord Somers, on the suggestion of 
Halifax, offered a prize for a poem. Hearing that T<Hn 
D'Urfey Was likely to be a competitor, Somers mur- 
mured : " He can have no chance, for whai I grumbled 
the other day of some piecrust being half cold, the 
cook explained he had put the pies into the oven with 
some of D'Urfey's works irnder them'. The poems, he 
said, were so cold that the dough refused to bake." 

liie Kit-Cat member the author of the club's most 
enduring, because its artistic, fame, was by birth a 
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north German, son of a Lubeck Jew. Intended for 
a soldier, he learned the rudiments of pictorial art in a 
school for military drawin^^ at Leyden. Conscious of 
a tutu for painting, he soon surprised his friends with 
a study in oils from the Apocrypha, " Tobit and the 
Angel." Then came his art apprenticeship to Jacob 
del Bog at Hamburg, and so many signs of promise as 
to secure him the chance of study in Italy. Luckily for 
himself, he soon drifted to England, and first made his 
mark by a portrait of Monmouth's secretary, Vernon. 
Established at a studio in what was then called Durham 
Yard, he began his course as Court portrait painter 
with Monmouth himself, whom he reproduced on his 
canvas to the life. The palace changed its owners ; 
Kneller was equally successful in painting them all. 
His house in the Covent Garden Piazza became ^ 
fashionable a haunt as the Kit-Cat Club itself. Kneller's 
portraits of its members, executed on a scale to suit 
Tonson's gallery, 36 in. by 28 in., gradually caused 
portraits of that size to be known as Kit-Cats. From 
the mutton which, in the shape of Christopher Cat's 
pies, formed the basis of the elegant and a.greeable 
Kit-Cat the transition seems appropriate to a company 
built up on the more fortifying and essentially British 
foundation of the beef -steak. Of the clubs so far men- 
tioned, this and the " Cocoa Tree " alone through many 
vicissitudes and transmigrations, have preserved their 
name and in some form or other their existence from 
Queen Anne to George V. 

In 1704 the playgoing taste had been curiously 
taken at Drury Lane, by an actor named Eastcourt or 
Estcourt, who rather less than ten years previously 
had made an extraordinarily successful dibat at the 
Smock Alley Theatre in Dublin, where he remained 
for some time. He was not of Irish origin, nor does 
he seem to have been attracted by any Irish friendship 
or connection to the Irish capital. He had fortuitously 
drifted thither on the uncertain tide of adventurous 
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circumstance. Bom (1688-1712), bred, and schooled 
at Tewkesbury, he hac^ while a boy, run off with a: 
company of strolling players to escape a whipping 
for an unlearnt Latin grammar lesson. Pursued by his 
father, he was at last found almost sinking from star* 
vation in a bam just outside Clupping Norton. His 
mother, a second wife, knew something of a Hatton 
Garden apothecary. To him, therefore, as a preventive 
against further escapades, the boy was apprenticed, 
with the result that he |Hcked up about the same 
smattering of chemical knowledge which, conveyed 
to-day by a natural science course in a Secont^ry 
School, serves as a preparation for the special 
training of a general practitioner. With real insight 
into his business, as well as aptitude for it and industry, 
Eastcourt might have risen to a place amot^ the doctors 
of his day. Not that he had ever troubled himself 
much concerning the theory or practice of the healing 
art, but he could talk knowingly about the properties 
of drugs and write down the cabalistic instructions for 
mixing them in the surgery of the Hatton Garden 
Sawbones. He was a born mimic. At an earlier social 
venture, the Bumper, he had kept his patrons in night'' 
long roars of laughter at the comltmiations of facial 
play and of professional jargon with which he brought 
before them, not only the first medicine-man of the 
time, the already mentioned Dr. Garth, but the personal 
characteristics common to the whole faculty of which 
Garth was an ornament. To this effect agree both 
all the traditions of the time and the specific testimony 
of Gay, Famell, Addison, and Steele. In whatever 
place Eastcourt might for the moment have settled! 
himself and gathered his convivial circle, there were sure 
to reign fim, frolic, and dieer of the liquid sort so good 
that his habitues, with Sir Roger de Coverley himself 
at their head, forced on him liberal commissions to 
supply their own cellars with his superlative port.' 

■ SftetiOer, No. 364, Sii Roger de Covefley*! lettet to Eutcotut, addTcssed 
M "old comkal ODC." 
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There seems no reason for supposing Jonathan Swift 
to have been a Beefsteak clubman, or to have been 
fonnally enrolled in the many societies bearing that 
or a similar name which long flourished both in London 
and provincial towns, and several of which survive to 
this day. The Dean, however, knew Didc Eastcourt 
well. He liked his society or that of his set so tnuch 
as to sit by while a bowl of bad punch was receiving 
jastice from Hr. Under-Secretary Rowe, the poet, with 
whom Swift had dined. These meetings were also 
graced by Sir Richard Temple, afterwards Lord 
Cobbam, Lord Pembroke, Viceroy of Ireland in 1707, 
Eastcourt himself, Congreve, and Charles Main, 
" wondering Main, so fat with laughing eyes," as Gay 
called him. 

Both as club founder and club companion Dick 
Eastcourt, as he was always ktiown, held a warm place 
ib club memories down to the time of Charles Lamb. 
The club style that he invented must not be confounded 
with the sublime society of Beef Steaks. Of in- 
stitutions called by that name more than one at 
different periods existed, and they were perpetuated 
by Henry Irving during his reign at the Lyceum. 
Through the rest of the eighteenth century and till 
the close of the first quarter of the nineteenth Dick 
Eastcourt waited for any Beefsteak successor. He 
appeared during the seventies in the person of the 
eighth Duke of Beaufort, the most popular and 
active among the literary and theatrical patrons of 
his time both in London and at his seat, Troy House, 
Monmouth, where E. A. Sothem (Lord Dundreary) 
was first introduced to the world of title and fashion ^ 
His Grace of Badminton deputed the actual work of 
reviving the Beefsteak glories to his most loyal, popular, 
and capable henchman Mr. (" Hughie ") Drummond,< 
Claude Hay,> and above all Mr. Charles Sugden, him- 

' Cokawl Henn Edwud Sdrliur Home-DminiiMiid. 

* Tbe nth Eulof Kinnonll's Gfih son, the present peec'i brotber, bom 1863. 
7 
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self a notable link between the cults of art, society, 
and sport, the creator of many theatrical parts, and 
to-day the one player probably living who, as Charles, 
in " Our Boys," has appeared between five hundred 
and a thousand times in the same rdle. As in its 
beginnings with Eastcourt, so throughout its resuscita- 
tion, the club now flourishing in Green Street, .Wi.C ., has 
conspicuously reflected the class fusion that created its 
eighteenth-coitury, not to mention its later, vogue. 

Neither the " Beefsteak," however, nor the " Cocoa 
Tree," with which, as regards antiquity, it has been 
coupled here, is by any means the oldest of existing 
clubs, descended in an unbroken line from a tavern 
or coffee-house progenitor of j^ueen Anne celebrity. 
The nineteenth century sees successful rivals to the 
licensed victualler in purveyors of non-intoxicating 
substitutes, like tea and cocoa, for stror^ drinks. 
It is to be remembered that the lineal ancestors 
of these, rather than the traders of alcohol in. 
any form, most prominently co-operated with the 
greatest among seventeenth or eighteenth" century 
club founders. This can easily be shown. The 
cosmopolitanism of the famous college in Broad Street 
dates from an epoch long anterior to Benjamin Jowett ; 
and the Jap undergraduates of his mastership had their 
predecessors under Charles I., Thomas Lawrence being 
then BalUol Head, in students imported from a Mediter- 
ranean island. One of these Cretans, Nathaniel 
Canopus by name, had been presented by his father, 
on returning to England to keep his college term in 
1641, with several pounds of coffee, coming to the 
elder Canopus from his Asiatic business connections. 
Some of this gift he presented to Dr. Lawrence, who, 
under his pupil's directions, had it prepared for drink- 
ing in the Master's lodging.' Of the rest of his coffee 

igoo-io Unionist M. P. for Hoiton, «t one dme Secrebuyof the Primrote League 
and Amiatant Secretary at Lloyd's. 

' It was not only the fint, but fot some time the last eoBet dnmk t^ a BalBol 
Head, for the pailiamenCary commiuioD iswed in 1641 to demolish duudi 
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Canopus prudently disposed in return for many free 
meals to a certain Jacobs, keeper of an eating-house, 
on the ground now covered by the Great Western Rail- 
way buildings. Within a few years English merchants 
engaged in the same sort of Turkish commerce as 
Canopus pire put their hangers-on, mostly Greeks, in 
the way of emulating: the Oxford experiment at various 
points of the capital. 

Such were the beginnings of the social movement 
that, continuing its course, improving and enlarging 
its methods, did not rest till it resulted in the club. Of 
coffee-houses as club progenitors it has already been 
necessary to say something ; and inevitably we have 
already once reached the Court quarter famous for 
the coffee-houses chiefly pertinent to this narrative. 
Only an anonymous reference has been made to the 
particular institution that for several reasons has a 
claim to be considered the 6rst prolific parent 6i the 
English dub. Wliite's is the one specimen of the class 
to which it beloi^s, of a place at which, beneath almost 
the same roof, and always bearing the same name, 
whether as coffee-house or club, the same class of 
persons has congrega;ted during more than two himdred 
years. How this has come to pass will be shown in 
the next chapter. 

onuinenti k> woiriod Lawrence that he rented both bis college position and 
Divinity ProfeMOiship. retiring to the Chapelry of Colnc, Parish of Somersham, 
wbeie he died in 1657. A Balliol undergradnate in 1615, Lawrence, froDi being 
Fellow of All Sonli, had tetuined as master to his old college in 1637. 
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THE MODERN CLUB MODEL CREATED 

How Fnuicoco BUneo oune to Eugkikd — Leunt hit boiineEi — Set np on hit own 
account — And pro«peted — Hi* lemord from P»U M&ll to St. James's lays, in 
White's Chocolate House, the foundations of White's Club.^How he dies 
and leave* the tmsinest to his widow — How she, iindenUiiding the spirit of 
the age, extends it, innovUes upon, and makes her hon*e a centre of lanlc, 
hshion, and smartness — The ty^cal progress from cofCee-house to dnb— 
Celebrities of the place in successive stages of its being — How a shrewd 
Swiss makes a fortune out of it, and defies the cleverest Englishman to do the 
Mice in Switierhuid — " University and school of vice " under one roof — 
The long waiting list — The Voung dnb aitd the Old— Their faaim results in 
the White's of to-day — While's habitufa at all stages of its development — 
Its king, Colley Cibber^Itx leading ezqdate, Horace Walpole — Diarist and 
collector — Revolationist and courtier — Gibber's oinnion of the Rocldnghunites 
as dub memben— WiUiam Pitt balloted in like f^Koth.m, hit father— Makea 
White's a Tory dab— And vetoes ■■ pilling "—While's hospitalities— White's 
jflay — Chief figures of its gambling-room — Its spedal games — Its sobering 
down- King Edward VH at White's. 

The earliest of our English club makers, the mediasval 
Hoccleve, described his Court of Good Company as 
" our club near the Temple." The word therefore 
had been employed in the sense with which we afe 
concerned here long before the date generally given. 
At the same time this use of it did not become universal 
till after 1660. The club of the Restoration period, 
like other things of that time, was influenced by the 
reaction from the repressive severity of the preceding' 
Puritanism. The institution itself had already found 
a broader and stronger basis than that of convivial 
fellowship or even political discussion. During the 
reign of Anne the permanent domicile had, as wo 
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have seen, generally to be found. The club even in 
its itinerant and tavern stage was already in a fair 
way of becoming a school of manners and a centre 
of interests. These aspects of its existence were first 
clearly seen and fixed about the year 1697, in the most 
famous of St. James's Street coffee-houses. ITie par- 
ticular member of the class was known also, an'd perhaps 
even better, as a chocolate-house, because the founder 
of the resort now mentioned shrewdly wished to identify 
his enterprise with the beverage introduced a little 
later than coffee. 

This man's rise and progress might truly be called 
the romance of a club-founder's life. 

Francisco Bianco was one of several Italian exiles 
whom persecution and poverty had sent to live by 
their wits in England. Like others of his class, he 
had a smattering of as many sciences as the Qraculus 
Esariens of the Latin satirist or the fasting Monsieur 
introduced into Johnson's paraphrase, "London." He 
knew a good deal of conjuring and sleight of hand, 
something of music, especially fiddling, and a great deal 
about cookery, ices, and coffee. Encouraged by Pasqua 
Rosee's example in that line, after an apprenticeship 
to the business, he put his little handful of savings 
into the refreshment business, with such good results 
that some years later he looked about for a new opening 
on a more stylish scale. In Bianco's day the " Cocoa 
Tree " was still a Pali Mall tavern where the Junior 
Carlton to-day stands. Somewhat to the west of this 
Bianco found a restaurateur on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. He looked at the man's books, saw that the 
turnover was by no means hopeless, and believed that 
his connection and methods would make the concern 
a success. The place therefore started on a new lease 
of life, really on Bianco's capital, and happily for his 
partner, as for himself, entirely under his own adroit 
and enterprising control. For twenty miles round 
Charity Cross there was no coffee, chocolate, or tea 
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so good as that served at Bianco's. Moreover, when 
you got there, you were sure to be amused as well as 
refreshed. Bianco's clever displays of legerdemain were 
alone worth what your meal might cost. 

The usual payment at the door on going into a 
coffee-house was, we have already seen, a penny. 
Bianco's customers had become so nimierous that he 
decided to make them more select by raising the ad- 
mission to sixpence. At the same time he gave new 
prominence to the specialities of his cuisine and cellar — 
ortolans k la LucuUus, macaroni prepared in the most 
alluring shape, and the choicest Italian vintages from 
the regal monte pulciano to the Florence wine, lately 
brought into fashion by my Lord Bolingbroke. 

His original partner had now disappeared. Bianco 
resolved upon a higher flight ; for so favoured an artist 
of fortune as himself nothing would do but St. James's 
Street. Here, then, on the eastern side, nearly on the 
modem site of Boodle's, he made his new quarters in 
1693. Four years later he found at a barga.in better 
premises across the road. By this time Bianco had 
adopted the English style of White, and White's Choco- 
late House in St. James's Street, even when nominally 
open, at a price, to all comers, reserved from the 
first some of its rooms for special patrons. It was 
therefore in fact always a club. It thus constitutes, in 
Baconian phrase, a crucial as well as the most interest- 
ing instance of club genesis during the successive 
periods covered by its growth. Under all its proprietors, 
from the seventeenth to the twentieth century, it has 
preserved, without a break, the stamp of fashionable 
exclusiveness first impressed on it by its original creator 
and those of his patrons who personified the rank, 
wealth, and refinement of their day. Elsewhere every 
one smoked. At White's the only form of tobacco 
allowed was that of the choicest snufF, the method of 
taking which had been elaborated by the exquisites of 
the place into a fine art. This was so throughout all 
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White's chocolate-house days. After its organization 
into a club had been completed by the rules of 1736, 
it encouraged newer institutions to restrict within the 
narrowest limits practicable the opportunities of 
smoking. Its long resistance to this or any other 
iiuiovation appreciably helped to rally and strengthen 
throughout aU clubland that prejudice against con- 
cession to organic change which had to be reckoned 
with in the interiors of Pall Mall and St. James's till 
the Victorian era's close. Even the capricious or unjust 
severity of iWhite's entrance ballot 1^ had its good 
side. However hard some of the cases, the oldest of 
clubs has taken the initiative in making club member- 
ship in its way a real distinction. The example has not 
been unprofitable to institutions of a younger growth^ 
Not, indeed, that it was either possible or desirable 
for the wholesale rejection of candidates, which during 
the eighteenth century reached such a height at White's, 
extensively to be reproduced elsewhere. Such a pro- 
ceeding defeats its own object, as it actually did at 
.White's, by transferring elections from the body of 
the club to a committee. This, however, does not 
diminish the lasting service to the club system rendered 
by White's in making the mere fact of admission to a 
particular society no purely conventional honour, but 
a social credential of definite significance and practical 
value. Always what in its earlier years was styled 
modish. White's, upon proper occasions, has, as should 
be the case with all clubs, shown itself not less compre- 
hensive and cosmopolitan than exacting as regards the 
antecedents and qualities of those whom it has made 
free of its company. The drawing-room has often 
surrendered itself to notoriety, achievement, or personal 
endowments alone ; by force largely of the example 
now dwelt on the club has performed a wholesome 
sifting process in excluding aspirants who have not 
shown .themselves satisfactory in the searchlight ot en- 
trance scrutiny. Differing from every other club of 
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the same antiquity in bavingi passed its whole life on 
or close to the spot where it flourishes to-day, White's 
possesses a national and historic character, if only 
because its occupants, conversation, and pursuits 
have ever made it the microcosm and mirror of 
the contemporary world outside its walls. Its fore- 
most figures, as one generation has followed another, 
have been types of their time. Its politics have been 
those of its period, its small talk was the polite world's 
commentary, equally in 1739, on the reluctant declara- 
tion, by Sir Robert Walpole, of war with Spain, and 
a little less than a century later, on the cataclysm which 
must overwhehn Court, Church, society, and country 
if the Grey Reform Bill of 1832 were not thrown 
out. 

Here, thai, is reason enough for continuing the 
original founder's fortunes to his end, and for sum- 
marising the subsequent vicissitudes, progress, and 
celebrities of the place of his successors. .What has 
been already said may serve to give a correct idea 
of a typical club in its making. We are now to make 
the acquaintance of the men whose co-operation estab- 
lished its vogue. The exact point at which .White 
began was, accoi'tfing to the traditional account, not 
far from the Pall Mall end of St. James's Street. The 
latest and the chief authority, Mr. Algernon Bourke, 
in his oSicial, encyclopedic, and admirably compiled 
record, connects White's commencement with the east 
side of the street, exactly opposite Brooks's. There 
White did so well that within four years of his first 
settlement in this thoroughfare he recrossed it to provide 
his patrons with accommodation better suited to their 
quality beneath a roof rising from where afterwards,, 
in 17,65, Arthur's was to be. White himself, therefore, 
never saw the society he had created in the house 
it now. occupies. That experience was reserved for 
his former manager and eventual successor, John 
Arthur. This man, following in bis employer's footsteps, 
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in the coffee-house he had called after his own name> 
laid the foundations of Arthur's Club.' 

.While still in active business, during the year 171 1, 
.White himself died. His death, however, so far from 
interrupting the operations connected with his name, 
gave them a fresh impetus. His widow, Elizabeth 
kWhite, at least tmderstood the club' spirit of the ago 
as correctly and as l>ractically as hlad been done by 
her husband. Continuing and completing his enter- 
prise, she also greatly enlarged its scope. The rage 
for fancy balls and masquerades, as for the opera 
and all amusements of that kind, had then seized 
the upper classes. For such diversions places could 
formerly be booked in the club quarter at Sam's and 
Mitchell's. Determined to keep abreast of the time, 
Mrs. White secured her Customers' access to all the 
gaieties of the town by simply walking across her room 
to get their tickets at a bureau she had opened on 
the same floor as that occupied by the rooms allotted 
to her patrons. To perfect the social and cosmopoli^ 
tan attractions of her establishment, she added to the 
English newspapers a regular supply of the most im- 
portant journals from the Continent. Thus, at every 
point. White's unique accommodation as a place of 
public entertainment formed a fitting prelude to the 
distinction it was uninterruptedly, to enjoy as a club 
during the 176 )%ars that have passed since, in 1697, 
the finishing touches were given to the representative 
character testified continuously by its list of members 
from that day to this. 

Of all institutions, none have been more vitally and 
esseDtially English than Parliament and the club. The 
former grew directly, in 1265, out of the victory won 

' In tbe proprietoiship of thit dub Arthur was suctteded by hii Mn-in-kw, 
Robert Hikreth, who &om banng been miter and bOliaid-maTkcr, rote to 
fcnighthiMd, u Sir Robert Makreth of Cobhain and Eait Honkr, fail two Stanf 
estates, and a leader in all county bonnesa. jOd Ui reticement from clnb enta* 
ptiie. White's passed to the Raf;getts,aDd thereafteitfaioi^aioxvlineof ownen 
tin it readied its pieaent proprietor and analyst 
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over a British sovereign by a foreign-bred baron, a 
French count's son. The latter, as understood 
in modem times, we have just seen, originated 
with the venture of an Italian refugee. In little 
more than fifteen years after White's Chocolate House 
beginnings, another shrewd and enterprising alien < co- 
operated with .White's representative to broaden the 
basis and crown the superstructure of the club fortunes. 
About 17 1 2 iWhite's widow entered into a business 
connection with a new-comer from beyond the seas^ 
who understood the social tastes of the hour not less 
than did her husband and herself. This was a Zurich' 
clergyman's son, John James Heidegger, who thus came 
to form an integral part of White's establishment. 
Pas tP argent pas de Suisse runs the old proverb. 
Heidegger's turn for money-mating showed itself in 
his boyhood. Through many straits, he worked his 
way into an ambassadorial household, and reached 
London in 1708. Once there, he enlisted as a private 
in the Guards. By the age of fifty he had got his 
discharge and was making himself useful in a himdred 
odd ways to the gentlemen of fashion and pleasure 
about St. James's Palace. Mask balls hiaid first ac- 
quired an English vogue during the fourteenth century. 
Frowned upon, and, so far as could be done, put down 
by the authorities of Church and State, they were re- 
vived with immense success under Charles II. Bishops 
condemned them in their charges, the inferior clergy 
denounced them from ide pulpit, protests were made 
against them in both Houses of Parliament. By an 

■ ApTopoa <rf Hddqget, Mt. Algemn Boorke mnuntriiM thii utnte int. 
pteauio't (odal semces ia « qnotadon from BnnstiM'i Mam ef Tottt : — 

"ThoD, Heidegger, &e English toite hut found. 
And nil'st the mob of i]iuUty witii Mnnd. 
If niMquenidu ditpletue the town. 
Call 'em ridottoi and they idll go down- 
Go on, Prince Phiz, bunboode all our natiM), 
And a^le thy nwiqaeiade % omiTocatioD." 
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Act of 1724 they were declared illegal. They only 
flourished the more, till, in 1776, their conductors at 
Ranelagh could sell their tickets for twenty-iive guineas 
each. r 

Long before this they had become associated with 
the opera, whose English birth was signalized by Henry 
Purcell ; his " Dido and ^Eneas '* (1680) seems, indeed, 
to have marked the transformation of the old English 
masque into the opera. The ex-private of Guards 
had now made himself the fashion imder the title of 
" the Swiss Count." His entertainment-rooms became 
the nursery of the opera in England, and his perfectly 
legal operatic services were highly useful in coimection 
with the contraband masquerades . Concerned only 
to save appearances, the Government asked no more 
of Heidegger than that he should not flaunt the official 
connivance he enjoyed. That of course exactly suited 
the " count," by enabling him to charge his patrons 
fancy sums. It also provided Mrs. White with the 
means of acquiring, everything necessary to equip her 
establishment as the well-appointed club it was soon 
afterwards to become. As for the ingenious Swiss, 
the assistant architect of Mrs. White's fortune, and 
the creator, from English pockets, of his own, he sur- 
vived to see the Chocolate House a flourishing club. 
Dying in 1749 at the age of ninety, he attributed bis 
success to the native aptitude of his race. " I came," 
he frankly said, " to England without a farthing. I 
have found how to make £5,000 a year and spend it. 
Now I defy the ablest Englishman to go to Switzer- 
land, to realize that revenue, or to consume it there."' 

So far back as 1697, its exclusiveness, and the 
allotment of private rooms to its most regular and 
valuable frequenters, had in effect caused .White's to. 
enter on a stage of its club existence. Its -" master," 
in other words its proprietor, was the man who had 
acted as .White's manager aiid who afterwards fllled 
that office for his widow till her death, in 1730. The 
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iWhtte family and name had therefore ceased to hav« 
anything to do with the place when, in 1736, Arthur's ' 
patrons settled the rules and conditions imder which 
.White's Chocolate House became White's Club. Mean- 
while a serious accident caused the club's temporary 
reversion to the tavern stage of its existence. In 
1733 the burning of Arthur's earlier premises at the 
comer of St. James's Place had driven him to Gaunt's 
Coffee-house, near the Palace end of the street. Here, 
then, on October 30, 1736, the club's original and 
only co(fe was compiled by White's legislators and 
founders. These included both Tories, Whigs, and the 
most notorious of political nondescripts. Among the 
first were the Earls of Chesterfield and Cholmondeley. 
The Whigs were headed by the Duke of Devonshire, 
the Marquis of Rockinghiam, and General Charles 
Churchill, the Blenheim conqueror's brother. Others 
of the company, such as Bubb Dodington (Lord 
Melcombe), Sir John Cope, and Colley Cibber, cannot 
be so easily labelled. Cibber, the literary star of the 
original members, did not contribute to the literary 
history of the place as had been done by Sir Richard 
Steele in its earlier days. A daily visitor during the 
coffee-house period, Steele questioned, in one of his 
Tailers, the wisdom of raising the entrance fee from id. 
to 6d., but admits the change will be justified if only the 
higher charge secures him and others immunity from 
the common coffee-house curse of bores. Such' are 
the men who mate one miss appointments by button- 
holing all they meet to hear their long-wmded accounts 
of things which they and their victims have seen in 
print. " The extra fivepence win be well spent," he 
adds, "if we adopt in St. James's the practice of 
the City, where, at Lloyd's some one is paid to read 
from a platform a digest of the last published gazettes, 
and so men are saved from the amateur newsmonger 
nuisance." Steel's alleged celebration of .White's CliA 
in the " Tender Husband " is imaginary ; for the play 
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was written in 1705, while its author died in 1729. 
But the club's formation^ in ail its details, was not 
effected till 1736. On the other hand, by whatever 
name caUed, the place abounded from the first in 
literary associations. Thus Pope knew it equally well, 
both during its universally accessible and its exclusive 
period, hitting off in pointed couplets, not only th'ei 
humours of its inner life but its most familiar figures, 
especially that of the versatile and sententious writer 
and talker, who became its oracle : — 



The most graphic and purely personal touch comes 
elsewhere in The Danctad, and mock heroically des- 
cribes the enthronement of White's monarch.' 

The severely select and ultra-fashionable .White's by 
the force' of contrast only emphasized its essential 
character when condescending to incorporate the strange 
or serviceable representatives of another social world. 
Colley Cibber, like Heidegger, came from a foreign 
stock. He was the son of a Hotstein sculptor^ who 
had executed sculptures first for several London build- 
ings, afterwards for great country houses, like 
Chatsworth and Belvoir. During the last of these 
commissions he brought his son Colley to help hinu 
with his implements . The lad pleased the owners 
of the mansion ; a little later, at their instance, he 
was sent to school at Grantham, and often spent his 
holidays with his ducal patrons of the Manners family. 
His schooling finished, the stage-struck youth would 
be nothing but an actor. Eventually he got an en- 
gagement at Drury Lane. He had no sooner established 
himself in London than his Belvoir benefactors renewed 
their observation of him, and jealous critics ascribed 

■ Dmtciad, Bk. I, linei 390-3 ;— 

" 'God MTe King CItifaei 1' momiti in er'ij ante, 
nmiliu White*! ' God nve King CoHef I ' crui j 
*God mte King Collej' Dnny Lane replies." 
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his success behind the footlights to the good offices of 
his great friends. That also perhaps more correctly 
may explain his appearance from the first among the 
fine gentlemen at .White's. 

In those days some of the rooms opened on a pleasant 
garden looking out upon St. James's Park. On a 
seat here Gibber held almost dkily an informal recep- 
tion, delighting those who gathered about him with 
his brisk talk on the drama — its patrons, position, 
prospects in London as compared with other capitals, 
and, as will presently be seen, his remarks about politics 
could be as much to the point as about the play. 
Whatever the subject, without any pretence at being 
original, he had, as Lord Chesterfield at White's once 
put it, the knack of hitting the right nail on the head, 
while Horace Walpole himself complimented him on 
his contributions to the cause of theatrical reform. 
However much he liked the notice of his social betters, 
he never toadied to them ; and the most critical of his 
fellow-clubmen saw natural dignity not less than easy 
grace in Gibber's reception of the magnates of the 
place as they came up to his table, or, if he were sitting! 
outside, approached his bower. .Whether in drawing- 
room or club, no man of Gibber's calling or stamp ever 
gained his social place without the possession of great 
qualities and the accomplishment of seriously good 
work. Lord March, afterwards Duke of Queensberry, 
best known from his immortality as " old Q," the 
most worthless of voluptuaries ; Sir John Bland, of 
Kippax Park, Yorkshire, the greatest gamester, whose 
high play lost him, first his fortune, then his life, 
complained that, whenever they thought they had Golley 
to themselves, their hold on him was sure to be disputed 
by Lord Petersham, afterwards Earl of Harrington, 
shufiling up with a peculiar gait that won him the 
name of " Peter Shamble," »nd trying to decoy him 
away. (Whatever the rank- or fame of thosp about 
him> CoUey's deliverances and sway were bowed to 
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by all. When men such as those just named had left 
him, they were often followed by a gentleman of infinite 
vivacity, as Horace Walpole describes him; one of 
iWhite's original members, young Wortley,' then just 
contemplating elopement with Miss Ashe, and asking 
the whereabouts of some quiet comer abroad. That 
disposed of. Gibber was soon to be seen trying to shake 
off Lord Granby, a three-bottled noble, who, with a 
very flushed face, had just entered, and' by a calming 
dose of Colley's counsel was trying to onnpose himself 
before calling on Lady Strafford, the wealthiest widow 
of the season, to whom he was then paying his ad- 
dresses, and who afterwards was to become his wife. 
The sovereign power of the pen had been confessed, as 
the reader already knows, by the mixed, but in every 
case distinguished, companies to which Ben Jonson 
gave the law at the Apollo. At none, however, of 
these earlier resorts were there so many great ones 
of the earth as encircled " King Colley " at .White's. 
Here he might be seen one moment amid the fashion- 
able and clever knot whose chief ornament was Lord 
Chesterfield, the next saluted affably by the great 
Lord Chatham, with soldiers and sailors such as Clive, 
Comwallis, Collingwood, and Rodney in the immediate 
badcground. The last of these, in consequence of 
losses at play, had absented himself from ^White's for 
a long time ; on his reappearance he was greeted first 
and most cordially by Cibber, who presently com- 
municated to George Selwyn, standing apart in the 
comer, the true facts about Rodney's re-establishment : 
" You speak of the hat having been sent round for him. 
Nothing of the sort. The club did nothing — it was 
entirely the French Mai^hal Biron who set him up." 
To all these a marked contrast is presented by one 
among the club's most patrician, but least showy, 
members, Edmund Burke's patron, the Marquis of 
Rockingham. Agriculturist, sportsman, honest as the 

■ Wftlpole'i Letters (Cnimiii^Miii, vol. ii. p. 312). 
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day, and dull as the sky on what the old song^ calls 
a hunting momii^, Rodcingham at White's dramati- 
cally personified die opposition of the old drab-coloured, 
intensely aristocratic .Whiggism to the social " smart- 
ness " which, even in the eighteenth century, had be- 
come tlie note of the club. One of Rockingham's 
henchmen had spoken disrespectfully of Colley Gibber's 
personal appearance — ^his red hair and not perfectly 
symmetrical figure. " Let me tell you," anticipating, 
it would seem, the later vogue of Tory or patrician 
democracy, -" King CoUey " took the opportunity of 
saying, " you iWhigs of this club are fish out of water. 
Shelbume, who has never been of us, we might do 
with, because, less tied by aristocratic connections, he 
is nearer Pitt (Chatham), and therefore to the repre- 
sentation of national interests ; but mark my words» 
Shelbume and his personal following, especially 
Dunning, are Chathamites to a man. To put any one 
of them in double harness with a Cavendish or Holland 
House nominee is to court a breakdown. The anti- 
Rockinghamites, deriving themselves from Chatham, 
already pass for the people's friends. If the hint 
is not taken by those whom it concerns, they will 
become the founders of a new popular Toryism bound 
some day to hoist with your own petard the oW ua^ 
bending .Whig lot. Already Burke, in all but name, 
is Tory, and when it comes to the point, will' break 
away from the great famiUes and the essentially aristo- 
cratic Fox, whom they make their managjer." 

Not less different in appearance and manner than 
in occupation and character from Rockingham is one 
of bis club fellows who often attaches himself to him — 
a little, dandified gentleman whose walk across the 
room is a military strut, and who makes up by the 
authority and importance of his maimer for his failure 
in the field. For he is none other than Sir John Cope, 
who, together with his colleague Gardiner, commanded 
the army of between two and three thousand. r^^larsj 
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that was knocked' out of time by the Young Pretender 
with his handful of Highland volimteers at Prestonpans 
.(September 21, 1745). 

Neither a statesman nor a soldier can dispute with 
Colley Gibber's eighteenth-century pre-eminence at 
White's Club. His true rival is a gentleman, quietly 
but fashionably dressed, who totters, rather than 
saunters, into the place, coming and going with some- 
thing of the manner of a spirit from another world, 
silently, abstractedly, yet on most occasions giving a 
fixed number of minutes by his watch to any members 
he may honour with a word or a nod. Wiomsoever 
be may observe or ignore, he attracts all eyes towards 
himself from the moment of his entrance to that of 
his departure. He is indeed the greatest connoisseur, 
virtuoso, collector, as well as the most enthralling and 
epigrammatic diarist and correspondent of his own or 
any other day. Horace Walpole, a lord among authors 
and author among lords, a fine gentleman, of trifles 
and gossip all compact, thinks rebellion and regi- 
cide, like full-bodied port, improved 50 much by 
keeping as in a century or two to bectane virtues. 
To the other curios of his Gothic cardboard house at 
Strawberry Hill, he h'as just added, calling it " Major 
Charta," Charles I's death-warrant. At White's, where 
he divided supremacy with Cibber and Chesterfield, 
be was the man of ton, sneering at the iU manners of: 
the Parliament in which he sat, concemedl first to pick 
up all he could about its bets, its scandals, George 
Sehvyn's newest bon mot. Miss Chudleigh's latest esca- 
pade, and perhaps to put himself on the right track for 
the fellow to his Madame Maintenon's odd bracelet, or 
the rapier with which Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, had 
run through the Earl of Shrewsbury, while the Countess 
stood by. The then abode of White's was claimed by 
him as a family mansion ; standing at the Piccadilly 
end of St. James's Street, it had belonged to countless 
of his personal intimates or connections — ^amongst them 
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to the Countess of Northiunberland, whose niece Wal- 
pole's friend. Lady Suffolk, described as the last to 
keep up the ceremonious state of the old peerage. 
When she went out to visit, a footman t&rehead)eid 
walked on each side of her coach, while a second 
coach containing her women always attended her . Her 
daughter-in-law, the Duchess of Somerset, never sat 
down in her presence without leave to do so. This, so 
ran Walpole's club talk, was a good school for old Duke 
Charles (the " proud duke ") to imbibe his stately pride. 
A bom courtier, Walpole resented the magazine's 
description of him as a learned gentleman. " Do I 
not," he said to them at White's, " lie abed all the 
morning, after having played all my life faro, and 
now loo all niglit." When he lounged about the club, 
however, it was to listen rather than to talk, sometimes, 
indeed, to rehearse his diaries, but more often to collect 
or verify their most entertaining entries. These, in 
1750, talk of the fashionable highwayman McLean, who 
had frequented White's in its chocolate-house days, 
giving, when in prison, a horrid idea ctf us all to 
the Newgate people, and mention, thirty years later, 
Rumbold,' the last waiter at White's, whose babe will 
be rocked in a cradle of gems, and Sykes, the last 
footman who will be made a bar<Hiet for being worth 
some lacs of rupees. Neither, therefore, of these can 
help Lord North, should he want another loan of twelve 
millions to enrich Mr. Dnunmtmd, his clerks, and livery 
servEints. Let not his lordship therefore reckon on 
the India Company. Walpole, too, it was who, with 
an unusually beaming face, imparted to another .White's 
man, George Selwyn, not only the coat of arms he had 

' This was the ejntode which sugguted to Disneli one of the most amusing 
t4XilogueK, the facts being as follows. A woitet at White's, Thomas Kumbold, 
got an appointment io India and eventualljr became Goyemor of Madias. 
RctumiDg, with gieat wealdi, to England, as Sit Thomas Rumbold, he obtained a 
seat in ParUuneDli and, according to the conventional account, not, it would 
teem, conGcined bf Mi. Buike, became a member of the club of which be bt4 
before been a lenwDl. 
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devised for the club, but the less familiar crest — issuing 
out of an earl's coronet (Lord Darlington) an arm 
shaking a dice-box, all proper. 

As to the historic bets at White's, they are to be 
studied at length in Mr. Algernon Bourke's volume, 
exclusively devoted to them. This aspect of the club 
had other commentators among its members, especi- 
ally Lord Lyttelton, who, " horrified at the devastations 
of that destructive fury, the spirit of play, trembles 
lest the rattling of a dice-box at White's in my son's 
time may shake down our finest oaks at Hagley." 

By this time the club bad become the resort, not only 
of the Prince of Wales but of the partisans who 
encouraged the rivah-y to fais father, George II. 
" Crown him I Crown him I " was the cry led by these, 
and which, taken up by the crowd, applauded the heir- 
apparent 's part in the attempt at extinguishing the fire 
which, in April, 1733, destroyed the building in which 
Arthur was thm carrying on the club. 

Throughout the nmeteenth century's second half, per- 
haps for some time before, Mr. Wallis the >rine 
merchant might be seen on most afternoons receiving, 
with patrician ease and picturesque dignity, various 
titled patrons, amongst th^ generally Lord Winchilsea, 
in or near his doorway at the comer of St. James's 
Street, just opposite the palace. This was the exact 
spot occupied by the above-mentioned Gaunt's Coffee- 
house, .White's temporary abode between the destruc- 
tion of its earlier home at the comer of St. James's 
Place and its settlement, in 1755, beneath its present 
roof. The ornaments of its frontage were not completed 
till nearly a century later, 1850. Here was soon 
effected the fusion between the Young and Old Clubs, 
the school and university of vice, as Gibbon has respec- 
tively styled them. Thus the existing White's was bom 
and has so far lived, always on the same spot. Here, 
too, the original rules of 1736 formally constituting; 
tbe place a ciub were revised or confirmed and the 
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numbers gradually increased till the preseat limit of 
750 was reached. White's code, with some modifica- 
tions, was afterwards adopted by Brooks's and' has 
since formed the pattern for dub organizers from that 
day to this. 

The example of the originally most mocfest entrance 
fee and annual subscription, at White's first and 
Brooks's afterwards, has not, however, been so closely 
observed. The present building witoessed towards the 
eighteenth century's close White's formal conversion 
to Toryism;. This partly followed from the Whig rivalry 
opened on the other side of the street in 1 764, and fnom' 
the enthronement of Charles James Fox at Brooks's. 
More [particularly it was dire to the younger Pitt's re- 
viving his father's club association and himself joining 
White's in 1783. Fourteen years later, during 1797, 
a few of his henchmen formed' themselves into a stand- 
ing committee for watching his interests and bringing 
forward clever young men likely to be of use to him 
in Parliament. " If," said Pitt, " you are to serve me, 
this riot of blackballing at White's must be stopped." 
By degrees it ceased, and the new election committee 
condescended to admit from time to time exceptionally 
distinguished members without an entrance fee, the 
first of these being Talleyrand. Pitt had himself sug- 
gested, and taken a part in arranging in 1789, White's 
ball to celebrate the King's recovery. After Pitt's death, 
his influence on the committee was perpetuated by 
Lords Foley and Grantham, by Colonel Lyster, l^ 
Berkeley Drummond, and by J. Mills. These arranged 
a dinner to the Duke of Wellington in 1 8 1 4, and acted 
in Pitt's true spirit when, without ballot, they adhiitted 
to all the privileges of the place the French ambassa- 
dor, the aristocratic Count Flahault. 

White's Tory complexion was deepened in 1827, 
during the premiership of Canning, whose warmest 
partisans permeated the club, even when there, as at 
Brooks's, anti-Canningites were to be fotmd. The foun- 
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dation of the Carlton in 1832 still left White's the 
stronghold of Tory stalwarts, who, in the club's famous 
bay window migbt be seen daily protesting to the last 
that the infamous Reform Bill might have been wrecked 
but for the general feeling against a change of Govern- 
ment, while the .Whigs still had so many unsettled 
foreign questions on their hands. 

The gamblii^-room formed the link connecting 
AVbite's, not only with Brooks's but with ail other 
clubs of the time. At each of these hazard played 
with dice, maintained its popularity long ^ter the 
general adoptic»i of the comparatively novel games with 
cards. Cards, indeed, coming from the East, by way 
of Italy, Germany, and Spain, had arrived in England 
soon after the Middle Ages. They only became the 
fashion upon an extensive scale during the seventeenth 
century, when Catherine of Braganza as the restored 
Stuart's bride, brought, for her dowry, Bombay to the 
English monarchy and the game of ombre to the Court. 
Periodically forbidden by official edicts, cards were 
not taxed till the reign of Anne in 17x0. At that time, 
therefore, they had not lost all their earher attraction 
of freshness. We have seen the complacency with 
which Horace Walpole recalled his night-long occupa- 
tion with faro. That exceedingly complicated game 
was partly indebted for its vogue to being as purely 
one of chance as hazard itself. Long before Horace 
M^alpole or Charles Fox, it had been the special sport 
of politicians and princes at the club, and at White's 
George ll's eldest son could boast that he had relieved 
at the game Bubb Dodington, notwithstanding all his 
cleverness, of £5,000, " which," His Royal Highness 
characteristically added, " I'll take care he never has 
a chance of winning back." Soon after faro came 
basset. This was brought into White's by the second 
Earl of Berkeley's son, George, in the same year that 
he married the King's cast-off mistress, Lady Suffolk, 
either, as was said, to spite bis sovereign, or to dupe 
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him into thinking there had never been anything be- 
tween the two before. His Majesty, however, took the 
thing very lightly, merely remarking, " It isn't the sort 
of present I should choose for my friends, and I only 
hope that my enemies* thefts will always be of the same 
kind." To the leviathans of White's playrooms some 
other names must be added. Noel Broxholme, one of 
the few professional men who belonged to the place, 
the most fashionable physician of the time, had de- 
clared gambling in moderation to be beneficial rather 
than otherwise to the system, but expostulated with 
Sir John Bland for so abusing a thing not bad in itself, 
as, in the manner already described, to exhaust both 
his constitution and his fortune. If Bland's case proved 
an exception, it was only because others as famous as 
himself had the resources of a practically bottomless 
purse. Such were Henry Pelham and his brother, the 
Duke of Newcastle, both of them among White's most 
inveterate and extensive gamblers. Each in his time, 
not only rivalled but surpassed Fox, first at faro, 
then at basset. Of these games the former, on its 
departure from London, took ship to New York, there 
gradually to naturalize itself by finding high, if transient 
acceptance. Meanwhile, largely owing to Talleyrand's 
example and influence, whist domesticated itself at 
White's. Here, as elsewhere, it retained its place till 
in its turn whist made way for the universal bridge. 

As for White's, it remained the haunt of statesmen, 
and of sovereigns' sons to our day. It has been said 
that his late Majesty King Edward VII, when Prince 
of Wales, proposed joining the club, but never actually 
became a member of it. As a fact, however, he was 
not only elected but used it. The restrictions on 
smoking had not then been relaxed. The Prince, 
therefore, soon after joining it, retire^ and thereafter 
used only his own Marlborough Club, to be mentioned 
on a later page. 
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CLUBMEN AND CLUB DOINGS OF THE GEORGIAN ERA 

While'i uwditioiu with iti yoqiigci brethren — Geo^ SelirTn'* influence in that 
duectkm — Conjecturei, ezperiencea, and tndilioiu re«dy for his admiien — 
His refmrni at White'i and efibits io new Tentnrei— The Brilliants— Figuret 
Moond the whist table— General Scott'* light dinners and heavy winnii^^— 
The dinner at Brighton that gave With loWaEiet'*— Watier*! military element 
— "D*n"plajs his [Hanlu there — Beau Bmmmell lendi Tom Sheridaa a 
belpii^ hand — How a fanenl terminated a good game of wbiat — Where 
Georgian and modeni cinba meet — Lord Alvanley at the " Alfred " — Sit 
Lomler Skeffington— Biihopa at plaf— Tlie puadise of May&ii— Women at 
the dnb— A h^y dubmaker— VTtth the aqnire* at BooHe't— Paul P ry - 
" Squire " Western and his Essex friends— The work of Boodle's last proprietor 
— Sunnel Jcduison's club of dobs — Almack's ^the fbremnDer of Bn>c:^'»— 
Where Brooks'* rivalled White'»— Domestic troablei there and how they 
were lettled. 

Among its several members connecting .White's with 
other clubs of the Regency era none was more 
conspicuous than George Selywn. Bom in 1719, 
he went through Oxford at the College, Hertford, 
afterwards graced by Charles Fox. His birth, breed- 
ing, and territorial rank would have sufficed to make 
him a leader in society. The income derived from 
the fine Gloucestershire estate, Matson, bad been in- 
creased by the cash savings of those from whom he 
had inherited it. His pleasant presence and the gay 
sententiousness of bis talk made him, as clubman^ 
host, or guest, the social heir to Philip, Earl of 
Chesterfield ; and bis pungent, pointed sayings owed 
scMne of their effect to the listless and drowsy tone 
of their utterance. Sitting lazily in his chair with 
eyes nearly closed, he seemed to be more than half 
asleep, while incessantly on the intellectual alert, and 
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in reality the most wide-a.wake of the company. 
Whatever the occasion or the hour, his repartees were 
always as ready as his improvisations were original, 
often audaciouSj and invariably apt. During^ 1757 be 
was dining with the Mayor and corporation of 
Gloucester when the news came of the failure of the 
Rochefort expedition undertaken by Hawke and 
Mordaunt to retrieve the Duke of Cumberland's 
blunders and prevent the apprehended invasion of 
England. 

" You, sir," respectfully whispered the Mayor to the 
guest of the evening, " m^io are behind the scenes, can 
tell us how it all happened." *' Nothing simpler," 
replied the wag, who now heard of the matter for the 
first time ; " the fact is, the scaling ladders prepared 
for the occasion proved on trial to be too short." 
" Bless my soul I " said the unsuspecting! dignitary, 
" how very unfortunate I " Rochefort, it is to be 
remembered, is an inland town on the River Charente, 
wiiile the ill-starred expedition had never landed on 
the French coast. 

Selwyn's special distinction was, by his reminiscences 
or anecdotes, to furnish the most vivid of club links 
with an historic past. Even his London like his 
country house, he used to boast at White's, contained 
the materials for a museum. Beneath his roof in 
Cleveland Row occurred Sir Robert Walpole's quarrel 
with Lord Townshend, which ended in the Prime 
Minister and the Secretary of State seizing each other 
by the throat. " While writing * The Beggar*s Opera,' " 
said Selwyn, " Gay called on me to inspect the spot, 
and later in the same day wrote the scene between 
Peachum and Lockit, the caricatures of the two 
statesmen from my traditions, brightened by his 
imagination." 

So, too, with Selwyn's Gloucestershire residence^ 
During the Royalist siege of Gloucester in 1643, 
Charles, Prince of Wales, and James, Duke of York, 
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both eventually kings, then boys, stayed at Matson. 
Recalling that experience to Selwyn's grandfather, 
James I described the second-floor room, occupied by 
his brother and himself, adding : " We left the marks 
of our confinement with our knives <mi the led^s 
of all the windows." 

Through Selwyn also, a perfect mine of Stuart gossip, 
descended to modem times the circumstantial state- 
ment that Charles I's executioner was neither, as 
commonly reported. Pride, nor Joyce, nor the hangman, 
Gregory Brandon, but the last man's son, Richard 
Brandon. Directly it was over all memorials of the 
event were sent to the Tower and burnt to ashes. 
Richard Brandon himself received a hundred guineas 
on condition of his leaving England and never 
returning. 

All this came to Selwyn from the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, Louise de Querouaille, seen by him in his 
boyhood : " At the age of eighty-three," he said, " she 
retained so much of the beauty that made her Court 
fortunes as to eclipse the charms of another octogen- 
arian belle, Ninon de L'Enclos. Selwyn's grandfather, 
a Stuart courtier as already said, had seen Harry 
Bennet, afterwards Lord Lauderdale, at the Chapel 
Royal, arouse, with a great shake towards the close 
of the sermon, Charles II, who always slept soundly 
during Divine worship, and who, regaining conscious- 
ness with a start, once asked aloud, " Where is 
Nell? " " For," said Selwyn, " he liked the Drury 
Lane orange girl better than aU the duchesses of bis 
harem." 

Selwyn's father, in the same Chapel Royal, bad 
witnessed Court incidents of the same kind at a later 
day. An important member of Sir Robert Walpole's 
Government, Selwyn pire had noted the weariness of 
George I at a service in a language he did not under- 
stand, and seen the monarch relieving himself by 
chatting in French or German with his suite. Younger, 
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Dean of Salisbury, when George II came, kept that 
King awake by preaching in Gennan, which he had 
mastered for the purpose ; standing beside the royal 
chair at chapel, he not only made his Majesty listen 
but pleased him so well as to be rewarded with the 
office of Clerk of the Closet. 

Such are a few comparatively little known specimens 
of the minute and long-standing Court intimacy which, 
added to his turn for epigram, made Selwyn the most 
entertaining conversationist in an age leisurely enough 
not to resent narratives of this kind. As a clubman 
Sdwyn was, not merely a member but a maker. Him- 
self a most gigantic club -gambler, he organized the 
faro-room at the ducal Court of Lorraine, presided 
over by Stanislaus Leszczynski after his expulsion 
by Peter the Great from the Polish throne. Selwyn 
returned to London the most resourceful and tolerant 
citizen of the world that St. James's Street had ever 
seen. "Our clubs," he said, "are so deadly dull 
because they are so idiotically exclusive." By 1780 
he could congratulate himself on having made White's 
for the time an open borough. " A pretty group of 
Papists, headed by Lord Petre, one Jew, and several 
Scotsmen, all owe their membership of the club to 
me. Last night we had a supper party of them, 
followed by a set at faro, in wliich poor Parsons held 
the ' bank,' the punters being Lord Carmarthen, Lord 
Denbigh, and Lord Essex. The last of these, not 
having a penny of his own, receives an allowance from 
his son, which is more than he deserves." Before 
this particular gathering broke up it was reinforced 
by the Duke of Dorset and Lord Loughborough, fresh 
from a tavern club, the Brilliants. This existed chiefly, 
to judge from Gillray's caricatures, for bestial drunken- 
ness, tempered by extravagantly high play. Afterwards 
reorganized or revived as the Eccentrics, it grew 
greatly in numbers and distinction, including at different 
times Fox, Sheridan, Petersham, Melbourne, and 
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Broug'hani as well as, before its close, Theodore Hook, 
who took from it many characters and scenes for his 
novels. 

White's, however, to its warier, who were generally 
its most highly titled, members was strictly a place 
of business as well as of pleasure. The early nine- 
teenth-century men-about-town numbered no more cool 
and long-headed an old soldier than General Scott, 
one of Selwyn's recruits for White's, the Duke of 
Portland's and George Canning's father-in-law. His 
daily dinner at White's was made off a boiled chicken 
with toast and water. Thus lightly refreshed, he 
brought, not only a memory of extraordinary reten- 
tiveness and an expert's unfailing judgment but an 
untaxed digestion to the game which Talleyrand had 
established at the club. Before he played his last card 
his winnings at whist had reached £200,000. Whist 
did not become general at White's till after the middle 
of the eighteenth century^ and its club celebrities are 
reserved for a later page. It is not, however, out 
of place here to mention that whist had its first club 
in Graham's, St. James's Street. At Graham's took 
place the incident out of which grew the action in 1794 
brought by Lord de Ros to clear himself of a charge 
of cheating at the game. It was some of White's whist- 
players also who, in 1807, were concerned in promoting 
what passed for the very smartest club of the day. 

The future George IV had been having a select 
dinner-party in his Brighton Pavilicwn. " What a 
contrast to our club dinners, with their eternal roasted 
or boiled joints and poultry 1 " murmured the epicurean 
Croesus Sir Thomas Stepney to Sir Philip Francis, of 
Junius fame, as one fresh delicacy succeeded another 
at the table. The host overheard the remark, said 
nothing, but rang the bell and sent for the cook. 
" Watier," said his Royal Highness, addressing the 
man, " could you undertake to manage a dinner 
club?" The answer given may be judged from the 
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fact that within a few weeks there was talcen in Bolton 
Street a house with the necessary accommodation, as 
above so below stairs. Intellectual as well as social 
distinctioQ was given to the club's beginnings by 
entrance applicaticms from Lord Byron, who pronounced 
it the most superb institution of the kind ever known ; 
from his former Harrow friend, whose Vers de Sociiti 
were now popular, William Robert Spencer, the third 
Duke of Marlborough's grandson ; and from Byron's 
future biographer, Thomas Moore. Labourie, reccan- 
mended as permanent chef by Watier, prepared the 
opening dinner, at which the chair was. taken by the 
Regent, with his brother, the Duke of York, afterwards 
William IV, for vice-president. His ultra-fashionable 
supporters included the finest flower of Brooks's as 
well as White's. The banquet over, all adjourned 
for macao, which was thus installed as one of Watier's 
pet pastimes. Among other habitues of the place 
were the Duke of York's aides-de-camp, the dandy 
diplomatist, Colopel, best known as Kangaroo, Cooke, 
brother of Sir George Cooke, as of the beautiful Lady 
Cardigan, whose son a generation or two later was 
for ever to connect his name with the Light Cavalry 
Balaclava charge. The Army contributed two others 
to this company : Colonel Armstrong, the bravest and 
gentlest of Coldstream officers, uniquely successful as 
a military disciplinarian, so gracious, yet withal so 
resolute, that he had only to bint his wishes rather 
thaii give his orders to ensure their immediate execution 
and to make his regiment a model for the whole service. 
The other officer's accomplishments were athletic, even 
acrobatic, rather than social. Colonel Daniel 
Mackinnon, known throughout the Army as " Dan," 
admired everywhere for his perfectly symmetrical and 
powerful figure, was unrivalled alike by soldiers and 
civilians in every sort of physical exercise requiring 
muscular strength or skilful and delicate agility. He 
would amuse his friends, now by jumping over the 
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dining-table, now by creeping over or under less solid 
pieces of furniture like a cat. The next minute " Dan " 
had disappeared from view, presently to be seen scaling' 
the wall till he reached the ceiling — unless, perhaps, 
he had discovered some trap-door outside leading to 
the club roof. In that case he had very likely perched 
himself on the housetop. These were the feats which 
caused Grimaldi, the greatest of pantomime clowns, to 
say : " If the Colonel wotdd don motley^ and show 
himself at Saddler's Wells, my occupation would be 
gone." 

Mackinnon also was equally pre-eminent among 
practical jokers for audacity and humour. His recit^ 
at Watier's of one of these freaks gave Byron the 
idea of the Harem scene in " Don Juan." During the 
Peninsular War the Duke of Welling^ton, curious to 
see the inner life of these places, was allowed by the 
presiding abbess to make a morning call at a convent 
near Lisbon. Mackinnon, then on the Duke's staff, 
determined to be beforehand and see wfaat took place. 
When the great captain arrived his ea£^le eye detected 
the delicately cut features and smooth-shaven face of 
" Don " among the nuns. This joke nearly, brought its 
perpetrator to a court-martial, but was eventually 
forgivwi. 

" See," was remarked a few nights later by one of 
these prodig^us dandies, " what comes of admittmg 
these City swells." This was said in Watier's macao- 
room, the occasion being a quarrel of Lady Heytes- 
bury's brother. Jack Bouverie, with Raikes, the diarist, 
son of a Bank of England governor, who had laughed 
at Bouverie's unconcealed annoyance at a series of 
heavy play losses. The next minute Bouverie retaliated 
by making too good a shot at Raikes's head and by a 
few curses at Raikes's stale jokes. But there the matter 
ended. The leading figure of the club frequently 
appears both in Byron's correspondence and verses. 
This was Beau Brummell, whose Christian name. 
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George, is given by Byron as William. The Beau's 
father, himself a valet's son, had, as Lord North's 
private secretary, risen to wealth and position. He 
sent bis son to his chief's old school, Eton. There the 
well-looking, attractive, and popular lad, in his studies 
neither any idler nor a dullard, tmt quite unrivalled for 
his graceful person, bis bright manner, as well as his 
prowess both in the playing-fields and on the river, 
became one of the " bucks " of the place. Leav- 
ing school and thtnkmg of the Anny, he was 
brought out in I.x>ndon by the beautiful Duchess of - 
Devonshire at one of her great balls. He soon took 
unchallenged place as an Admirable Crichton. Great 
ladies competed with each other in securing him for 
their drums. Whether at the dinner-table or in the 
dining-room, his was the form which every eye first 
singled out. The Prince of Wales, like the rest, 
found him irresistible, and set the seal on his royal 
regard by giving him a commission in his own regiment, 
the loth Hussars. Shortly afterwards the newly made 
officer broke his fine Roman nose through a fall from 
his horse at a review on the Brighton Downs. The 
only effect of the accident was to throw fresh lustre 
upon Brummell by bringing slight varieties of nasal 
fracture into fashion. On an afternoon he monopolized 
the gaze of all passers-by in the street as he sat in the 
bay window of White's, attended by the Dukes of 
Argyle, Dorset, and Rutland, the only members of his 
set whom he publicly honoured with his company. 
Brummell, whose conferences with his tailor, Weston, 
invented the frock-coat, had something of a heart as 
well as an ApoUo-like perfection of figure. He 
quarrelled with bis royal patron rather than counten- 
ance his desertion^of Mrs. Fitzherbert, but was restored 
to favour ' by the superb play at whist which, while 

The RegenE hul another grudge aguiut Biummell bendes that uising out ot 
the Filxheibeit abii, nunely fee some ict of premaplioa at a. fa«Jl given b; Lai^ 
Cbolmoadcle;^. ScUl, the Bcui'i icttontioii to &nnr mi^t Iwve bden pennaaeat 
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the Regent looked on, made him at a single sitting 
the winner of £20,000 from Harvey Orummond, the 
banker. Waller's, however, witnessed Bnunmell's chief 
exploits at play. An adept in every game, whether 
of chance or skill, the Beau seemed to have luck at his 
command. 

Finding one night Tom Sheridan ' among Watier's 
macao -players, be took up the £10 Sheridan was about 
to stake, added £200 of his own, and proceeded to 
play for both. In less than ten minutes the Beau 
came back with £1,500. Handing half of it to Sheridan, 
he said : " There, Tom, give your wife and brats a 
supper and never play again." 

While the play at Watier's was of the most wildly 
speculative kind. White's was increasingly sobering 
down to whist. Even over that whole fortunes often 
changed hands. In the same year as Brummell proved 
Sheridan's good genius^ X^rd Dudley, Hervey Combe,' 
the brewer, and Tippoo Smith, the nabob, sat down 
to the whist-table on a Monday afternoon, played on 
without leaving the table till the following Wednesday, 
and only then left off because Combe had to attend 
bis father's fimera), taking with him £30,000 he had 
won and giving Raggett, the then owner, a hundred 
or two for personally serving the relays of broiled 
bones and mulled claret with which the gamblers 
refreshed themselves. 

but that hit diipl^r of ume ■fter.diiuiet excitement u Ctdtoo Hooie catued the 
Regent to ny to hit brother, "I think we bad bettei order Mi. BrammeU'i 
caniaCE before he geti d Knk." At thit dinnei there waa present alio one of die 
bmoaa Waterloo oSict », Sit Actbui Upton. He told the second Doke of 
Wellington, from whom the preient writer had these details, that thii and not the 
popoJai " Walet, ring the bell " remark canted Brummell'i final dropping by the 

* Only ton <rf R. B. Sheridan and &ther of the Duchest of Somertet, the Queen 
of Bean^ at the Eglinton tourmment. 

■ Combe, like Bmrnmell, alto bekoiged to Brooks's. Here, while Lord 
Majior of London, be loet one night U haxaid to Bnunmell twenqr-five guineai. 
" Qoite ri^t, Maihtub," (aid the Bean, pocketing tbe money. " In fntnre I thall 
nerei drink any porter bat yonrc" " I only wiib," rejoined the btvwa, " that 
trciy Uackgoaid in Loadoa would follow yoiu example," 
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Wa.tier's junior by just a year, the Alfred (1808), 
in its personal composition and its comparatively 
sedate spirit, foreshadowed more closely than any other 
institution of the Regency period the ordinary club 
product of the Victorian era. The Alfred, too, has 
another claim to be a link between two widely different 
epochs, because in 1855 it merged itself in the still 
existing Oriental. The idea of the Alfred first suggested 
itself to a little group of fashionable Uttirateurs in 
John Murray's Albemarle Street parlour. Fmm the 
windows of that famous room was descried on the 
other side of the way a house to let. " It would be," 
the projectors of the club exclaimed with one voice, 
"just the thing for us." So, too, thought and said a 
little later a legal gentleman, whose law-books were 
subsequently described by George Cannmg as pleasant 
as novels, and his novels as dull as law-books. This 
was Pliuner Ward, a barrister of the Temple, then 
in a fair way of rising to a judgeship, and eventually 
to be known from his Z>e Vere and Tremaine as the 
founder of the nineteenth •century political novel. Well 
connected by birth, he had used all the opportunities 
of Oxford and London to make influenti^ acquaint- 
ances. He had thus succeeded in attaching himself to 
Canning when the rising Tory star, and had in- 
gratiated himself with the leaders of the Evangelical 
party then in the ascendant including several bishops. 
Hence the episcopal element afterwards so conspicuous 
in the Alfred and the patronage of the club by George 
Canning himself. With Canning there came George 
Ellis, of the anti^Jacobin ; Hookham Frere, Canning's 
friend and chief ; William Gifford, satirist, translator, 
editor ; while in their train followed a clergyman, 
William Beloe, whose Sexag-enarian celebrates the place 
by the name of the Symposium and those who belonged 
to it as the Symposiasts. 

Heavier guns were not wanting in the illustrious 
persons of Sir James Mackintosh, Sir Robert Peel, and 
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tbe statesman who had served as Foreign Secretary 
in the Goderich, the Canning, and the Wellingtoa 
administrations. This was tbe clever, eccentric Lord 
Dudley, ever talking to himself, as he muttered 
clinking the sovereigns in his purse, but, in spite of 
bis odd ways, uniting some of the best brains of his 
day with an acuteness and readiness of caustic repartee 
that meant a bad five minutes for those who might 
presume upon his peculiarities. With him might often 
be seen a plump little man, with bright, beady, deep-set 
eyes, to whose drollery, wit, and fashionable vogue the 
Alfred owed much of the popularity that, before it 
was ten years old, had in a single twelvemonth attracted 
to it 354 candidates for six vacancies. This was 
Lord Alvanley, whose good things are recorded in 
every jest-book, and whose combination of cynical fun 
with shrewd common sense and faculty of cosmopolitan 
anecdote gave him a social position not unlike that 
iJterwards filled by Henry L'abouchere, in whose 
features mi^^t also be traced some resemblance to 
Alvanley's. 

Plumer Ward, or Lord Francis Egerton, also brought 
into the place Samuel War«n, the novelist of Ten 
Thoasand a Year and the most inveterate tuft-hunter 
who ever occupied Tranple chambers. One of the 
countless Warrwi anecdotes then circulating through 
tbe club was this : " I suppose," said a fellow-Templar, 
looking in upon the novelist, " I shall see you at the 
Lord Chancellor's dinner to-night?" "Most unfor- 
tunate," came the reply. " Mrs. Warren has just 
presented me with a son and heir and I do not like 
to leave her. I was about to write an apology to 
his lordship." " No need of that," said the other. " I 
know the Chancellor so well that I can easily make 
your excuses to him." Warren expressed thanks, and 
the visitor withdrew. .The latter hzd not reached the 
end of the passage when the novelist ran up to him 
with the words : " By the by, don't trouble to say 
8 
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anything to his lordship to-night, for to tell you the 
truth, I have never been asked." "- Make yourself 
quite easy, dear fellow, for as a fact, neither have I." 
Generally speaking, it was not the Alfredian laymen 
who shed the greatest distinction on the club. TTiose, 
however, numbered amongst them a member forming, 
after Alvanley, the club's most notorious figure. It 
may be the associations of BrummeUite foppery with 
which Byron surrounded it in "English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers "— 

"And nue great Skeffingtoo mntt ddm ovr pnuK, 
For iktrtlen coats, mud ikeletoot of pla;* ** — 

but the very name Sir L'lmiley Skeffington raises in 
most minds an elderly and much made-up dandy. 
Such, indeed, he was — a padded, bewigged little man, 
who painted his face, wore stays, and reminded some 
of a French toy dressed like Kobespierre, but others 
of a walking perfumer's shop In the adjacent Bond 
Street, by reason of the combination of sweet scents 
that heralded his approach. 

The clerical bard of the Alfred, ^he already menticmed 
Beloe, might well claim that its liiost solid and lasting 
honour came to it from celebrities of his own cloth. 
The bishops, whose presence always remindted Alvanley 
of his Catechism, included Watson of I-Iandaff, Thirlwall 
of St. David's, and their more militant spiritual brother, 
Henry of Exeter (Bishop Philpotts). Not that these, 
or any one else, talked theology and paraded Church- 
manship at the club. In those day* the Athenxum and 
the University Clubs had still to become famous. The 
Alfred supplied the Episcopal bench with its only social 
loimge, and at the Alfred it was the card-room that 
the prelates chiefly affected. Here might be seen, not 
only the western diocesan already mentioned but 
Milman, Dean of St. Paul's, Beadon, of Bath and Wells, 
who loved the game as much as then did most of his 
clerical subjects and his bishopess, Mrs. Beadon, whom 
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Mr. Pickwick might have found among the keenly 
gambling dowagers at the Bath Assembly Rooms, and 
who recommended the game to her parochial clergy,) 
as a restorative tonic for dyspepsia or weak nerves. 
Her lord, it was said, on returning from his metropolitan 
visits, to his Somerset palace, was apt to be called 
sharply to account if he failed to bring back the latest 
whist improvements from the Alfred card-room. 

Of the Alfred's mitred members, several, though by 
this time drafted into the Atheuceum, survived the in- 
corporation (1855) of their old club into the Oriental. 
Of that institution, supposing his life to have been 
spared, Thackeray's Joe Sedley would certainly have 
been an original member. Among the items in its 
daily menu, linking its ^reeable present with its historic 
past, are curries, turtle soup and other dishes, still 
prepared according to die recipe traditionally 
bequeathed by a certain Pottanco, chef to a line of 
Indian Governors, before, in 1824, taking in hand the 
management of the institution then just estabtished 
beneath its original roof, 16, .lyower Grosvenor Street. 
Various members of the great Anglo-Indian family of 
Ptowden, also, by their frequent presence .bridged 
over the gulf separatmg the Oriental, in its present 
Hanover S the abode of its infancy. 

During th« 's second decade, to its 

manifold a jrohensive place of social 

reunion, tli lecial recommendation of 

being a M inhabitants of the Gros- 

venor Square district in the dead season. The family 
is out of town, the servants are on board wages, but 
the head of the house is obliged to postpone his de- 
parture, though the only room he finds habitable is 
his library. Happily for him be belongs to the Oriental. 
There, within ten minutes' walk of his books and his 
domestic cigar-box, he finds all he needs in the wayi 
of material consolation for his desolate dining-room 
and closed kitchen. At this (point, however, our narra- 
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tive requires a temporary return to certain eighteenth- 
century doings. 

Somewhere about 1770 ladies of quality were much' 
exercised about a new assembly or meeting set up 
at Boodle's. It consisted of ladies as well as gentle- 
men, and the idea originated with Miss Lloyd, the 
Countess of Pembroke's companion. This coterie ;soon 
became so exclusive that in the first few weeks the 
Duchess of Bedford and Lord March were blackballed. 
Its members, without exception, persons of as much 
leisure as rank, met in the morning for talk and to 
hear the news, dined in the afternoon, found themselves 
together again at night, sat down to supper, which, 
like dinner, was always ready as near eleven as might 
be, and played loo into the small hours. 

The institution now described was an epicene offshoot 
of a club which, as usual, had grown out of a coffee- 
house. Its founder, William Boodle, a native of Chip- 
penham, had begun with various employments in the 
Lansdowne family at Bowood. When trying his luck 
in London he obtained a series of odd jobs from 
[Robert Makreth, as yet only a waiter at iWhite's, 
but having a practical knowledge of the business and 
locality highly useful to other beginners in his line. 
On the other hand, the iWiltshire man from his Bowood 
associations had the chance of 4<>ing Makreth some 
good turns. Hence the Wiltshire squirearchical element, 
a conspicuous tradition of Arthur's Club.' From the 

■". . . Or at ArthuHi, 
Where orec the port of the innennost bin 
The circle of diners it Unghing with Phitin, 
When BiookGeld hai hit on hii happiest vein. 
And Hstcourt is capping the jokes of Deiane." 
So dngf Sir George Trerelyan, availing himself of a poet'i licence as regards 
natneand [dace, for of Arthur'* none of those mentioned were members. Another, 
but incorrect, version of these lines included Fane. Thoughjulian Fane was not 
therefore of Arthni'i, the club has always been a favonrite with the Fane £uiuty. 
The Indian soldier who raised Fane's Hone, now the 19th Bengal Lancers, was 
not a member, but there are still at the place those who remember the line Sgnie 
and pleanot face of Col. Henry Fane of the 4th Drtgoons, a regular baUtut of 
the plaoe up to hk deUh, between ten utd fifteen yeui ago- 
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same county there naturally came also some of Boodle's 
earliest and most famous patrons, tliese were rein- 
forced by a noticeable Hampshire contingent, including 
the Hampshire squire's son and Hampshire militia 
officer, afterwards the decadent Roman Empire's his- 
torian, Edward Gibbon. More conspicuous than that 
most insatiable of clubmen, as well as regular in his 
attendance, was another descendant of a stock belonging 
to the same county, whose ancestor, a Romsey clothier 
named Petty, giave wealth to a family indebted for 
name and high lineage to the Fitzmaurices.' The fact 
of the club's being thus favoured by Lord Shelbume, 
afterwards Marquess of Lansdowne, sufficed to empha- 
size its difference from LWhite's, where much has been 
already seen of Shelbume's rival, Rockingham. Other 
public men who frequented it, Wilberforce and the 
Dulce of Norfolk, will be met again at Brooks's. The 
Duke's heavy and indiscriminating appetite had, it was 
said, a bad effect on the cuisine. Shelburne and 
Gibbon, both epicures, exercised an appreciably refining 
influence. Eventually, therefore, Boodle's made good 
a claim to its original title, the Savoir Vivre Club. The 

' The stages of enrichaient and enaoblement here referred to are u follows. 
Antony Petty the draper, with wfaom is our present concern, had a ion William, 
whose great aUUtiet were improved by an Oxford course sod a cosmopolitan 
training. Estsblishing himself in medical practice at Oxford Abont 1650, he wss 
soon Appointed Physician.Genend to the Irish anny, Ireland itself then opening 
the same field to adventumos talent as wai done by India a century later. Under 
Cromwell he acquired estates in Kerry worth £(i,txio a year, kept them at the 
Restondoo, and bequeathed them to his posterity. Sir Wm. Petty, as be had 
now become, was the bther of two children, a son Charles and a daoghter Aime. 
In 1687 he died. His widow became Baroness Shelburne, and his son at the 
same time Lord Shelbome. This man, dyii^ childless in 1696, was followed in 
the title by his brother Henry, promoted twenty-tbtee year* later to an Earl. 
Meanwhile the first Lord Shelbonie's ^ter, Anne, had married Thomas Fitz- 
matuice. Earl of Kerry. The son of this conple,' John, inherited the Petty wealth 
and name. Hiison, the memberandreformerofBoodle's Club, afterwards the first 
Maiqaia tS L«iksdowne, notwithstanding his great position and powers, remained 
a Prime Bfinister ibr only eight months. Why? Not from any inferior!^ of 
inteUect or address to Pitt Mtd Fox, but simply because be laboured under the 
disqttalificadon of a peerage, and since Queen Anne's time the House of Commons 
had become the chamber for the head of the Goremment. 
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many-acred gentlemen of the southern and border 
counties were being educated by such masters of the 
art of diomg to fastidiousness. Boodle's carte du joar, 
from being substantial, became choice. Other influ- 
ences were impelling the club management in the same 
direction ; conspicuous among these forces was the 
most bustling and notable personaUty at Boodle's, 
Michael Angelo Taylor. With a face to which port 
wine had given a fine purple dye, fonning a picturesque 
contrast to his silver-white hair, Taylor emphasized 
the distinctions he owed to nature by studied peculiarity 
of costume. His coat of bright blue with buttons as 
large as saucers, his leather breeches, his white waist- 
coat, his perfectly snowy, voluminous, and unstarched 
neckcloth, had attracted notice in the House of 
Commons before they secured him celebrity at Boodle's 
Club. Combined with his irrepressible inquisitiveness, 
these points in his appearance, together with his broad- 
briinmed beaver hat, might have made him the original 
of the leading character in Poole's comedy " Paul Pry," 
He did himself, however, an injustice ; for, notwithstand- 
ing the silly trick of asking tiresomely small questions 
about news, he had enough of sound, practical sense, 
general information, and aptitude for business to make 
him, during the years he sat in Parliament, a most useful 
Member of the House, especially in committees. Such 
were the qualities that made him a club authority, and 
not merely a club quidnutic, as welt as an organizing 
entertainer of the Whig rank and file at his house in 
that part of .Whitehall formerly called Privy Gardens. 
No such hsh, turbots and lobsters especially, as graced 
Taylor's board were ever seen, it was said, outside 
the Mansion House on Lord Mayor's Day. Michael 
Angelo Taylor and with him Boodle's Club reached 
the height of their political importance during the 
Perceval administration, 1809-12. "The gemleman 
at the end of the Mall " was the phrase coinied by 
Taylor in the moming-room, and at once adopted by. 
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the .Whig party to describe George III, the opposition 
to whom and to his Ministers found its headquarters 
for the time at the club. In 1810 the attack on 
Perceval was beiog led by Lord Milton, afterwards the 
fifth Earl Fitzwiliiam, and Samuel .Whitbread. Between 
Brooks's over the way, where he consulted with these, 
and Boodle's, Taylor moved to and fro in a flutter of 
agitated self -consequence. iWibitbread had drafted at 
Brooks's the amendment to the Address at the opening 
of the 1 8 10 session; but its purport first obtained 
club circtdation at Boodle's from Taylor's expatiation 
on the opportunity it would give the iWhig chiefs for 
showing the ruinous price paid by the nation for the 
privilege of having the Marquis of Wellesley for its 
Foreign Minister. 

During the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
territorial exclusiveness and aristocratic prejudice en- 
trenched and fortified themselves as strongly at Brooks's 
and Boodle's as they had ever d(»ie at White's. It 
was a Boodle's champion, Charles Callis tWestem, 
eventually eimobled, but none the less known as 
" Squire Western," who devoutly thanked his Maker 

that he had always voted against " that d d intellect," 

and always woidd. This was in reference to George 
Canning, whom .Western, a Whig Protectionist, spoke 
of as a criminal lunatic. Apart from politics. Western 
made himself a Boodle's worthy by recruiting the club 
from eastern county magnates. These gave it as strong 
|an East Anglian connection as that which, in the 
manner already Idescribed, it had of the southern 
counties. Thanks to Western, Essex now reinforced 
Boodle's by a Nugent from Gosfield, a Lockwood 
from Bishop's Hall, and a Howard de Walden from 
Audley End. These were the habitues whose table 
taste contributed to revive the popularity of marrow- 
bones as a club dish. Rivalling White's in continuity of 
existence on the spot that witnessed its birth. Boodle's 
also resembles it in antiquity of standing as a pto- 
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prietary club. This it only ceased to be after the death, 
in 1897, of its owner of philanthroiMC memory, Wi. 
Gaynor, who generously carried on the eighteenth-cen- 
tury practice of the shrewd business man to whom 
Brooks's owes its name of financing' clubmen short 
of ready money. Boodle's during; the Gaynor 
dispensation triumphantly weathered many little 
breezes, as well as one great tempest. The manager's 
orders against dogs in the hall, against strangers in 
the dining-room, the spread of tobacco fumes, were 
the periodical cause of much grumbling and some 
withdrawals. But the really serious trouble arose from 
a custom connected with the time-honoured house- 
dinner. On those occasions the wine bill, according to 
immemorial precedent, was equally divided among all 
diners, irrespective of the quality or the quantity of the 
vintage that each might have ordered. That was very 
well for the pre-teetotal period. Then set in the general 
tendency for the club to become a co-operative tem- 
perance hotel. The many who drank little or nothing 
resented an involuntary contribution to those who drank 
much or anything. Gaynor sided with the malcontents 
and promised a revision of the long-standing rules. 
He had not, however, rcsckoned with his " managers." 
Chief among these was the eighth Duke of Beaufort, 
who, with others of the committee, objected to any 
concession. Gaynor had passed his word. The Duke 
therefore took his name off the books. Several of his 
partisans followed, declaring that Boodle's itself was 
doomed. As a fact, a new era of its prosperity was 
about to ope«i, and the social stronghold of English 
squires was never in a better way than at this moment. 
Of the great eighteenth-century clubs still existing. 
Boodle's (1762) is the oldest. Two years later there 
were made sunultaneous additions to the number, 
each being very different in character from the other. 
In 1764 Samuel Johnson and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
erected a lasting monument of their personal influence 
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by organizing a society entrance into which is as 
coveted a distinction, after a lapse of 1 50 years, 
as when its founders shared the control of the 
literary and artistic world. .While that move- 
ment was growing to illustrious maturity in Soho, the 
mortified aristocratic Wihigs were consolidating them- 
selves and recruiting their energies in St. James's for 
their stn^gle with George III. Samuel Johnson's 
unassisted performances as club maker all exemplified 
from different points of view his own definition of a 
club as " an assembly of good fellows, meeting under 
certain conditions." The conditions, indeed, were not 
very certain after all, and the gathering-place was 
constantly changed. ' All that can be known about them 
is familiar to every reader of Boswell's Life. None of 
them attained to Jength of days or celebrity except 
the institution of which Johnson, indeed, was an essential 
part, but whose idea, as has been seen, originated 
with Johnson's most famous friend, rather than with 
the sage himself. The same idea had been present to 
the lexicographer's namesake a century and a half be- 
fore. tWhat Samuel Johnson and Joshua Reynolds did 
in the case of the society with which we are now con- 
cerned had been done at the ApoUo, by the Elizabethan 
dramatist, whose sway over tiie world of letters was 
not less absolute than his Georgian descendants. As 
club makers both those now mentioned aimed at the 
social fusion of the representatives of intellect and 
rank. M'^ith his own disciples and subjects of the 
pen at the ApoUo> the great Ben made a point of 
mingling typical favourites in Court circles like Aubigny 
and Portland. In the same way, among the great 
Samuel's bodyguard there were prominent a duke's 
grandson, Topham Beauclerk, and a great Lincolnshire 
squire, Bennett Langton, both men of fashion and Court 
connection, as well as birth. Both were original 
members of " The " Club. With them were associated 
Edmund Burke, Oliver Goldsmith, Doctor Nugent, and 
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Sir John Hawkins, Boswell's rival as Johnson's friend 
and biographer. 

To these names have been added James Boswell, 
David Garrick, William Windham the politician, and 
Sir William Jones the scholar and orientalist. These 
two last, however, were bom too late to have 
been admitted into the society till it was five or six 
years old. When Garrick's readiness to Join was first 
reported to Johnson, the sage merely grunted out, 
" The puppy I how does he know we'll have him? " If 
Boswell was taken in, it can only have been became 
Johnson wbhed to reward him for declining to belot^ 
to another clompany of which both Reynolds and John- 
son disapproved. 

A tavern cUib, " The " Club, has from its beginnings, 
like GriUion's, always remained. Its earliest meeting- 
place was at the *-' Turk's Head," Gerrard Street, Soho. 
The hour of assembly was 7 p.m., and the night had 
ceased to be young when the party broke up. By 
1774 the membership had grown from a maximum of 
nine to a nunimum of thirty-iive. By this time also 
the weekly supper had been replaced by a fortnightly 
dinner during the parliamentary session. The club 
itself had moved to more fashionable quarters, first 
settling itself at Le Teller's in Dover Street, afterwards 
at Parsloe's, St. James's. Most notabilities of the 
time had found their way to it, the latest recruits being 
Bishop Percy of the Religaes; Shipley, Bishop of St. 
Asaph ', Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury ; Sir Charles 
Bunbury, R. B. Sheridan, Joseph and Thomas M^arton, 
Edward Gibbon, Sir Joseph Banks, Adam Smith, Lord 
Spencer, the Duke of Leeds, and Lord Palmerston, in 
Bunbury, R. B. Sheridan, Joseph and Thomas Wharton, 
Garrick, and Boswell — 

" Unelbowed b; a gamestei, inmp> ™ pUyei." 

" That," exclaimed Johnson, on first hearing of Garrick 
in cotmection with the place, " is how one ought to sit 
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in a society like ours. If Garridc does apply I'll 
blackball him. As a fact, when Garrick's name came 
up, he had no wanner supporter than Johnson, who 
made a point of sitting by him at all the meetings up 
to Garrick's death. The last quarter of the eighteenth 
century therefore witnessed the justification of Johnson's 
boast that even during its nonage " The " Club had 
become so exclusive that the first duke in Engl^id could 
not safely say he would join. As it was then^ so it 
has since continued. The numbers, indeed, have been 
raised to forty, but by a tacit convention three or four 
places are always left vacant. Every new member 
receives on joining a complete list, together with por- 
traits, of those who have belonged to it, while in return 
he enriches the club archives with his own likeness. 
Gibbon, admitted to it ten years after its formation, 
in 1774, drew up the form of notice sent to each candi- 
date on election, apprising him in two or three lines of 
the honour he had received. 

" The " Club's whole subsequent course without a 
break down to the present moment has verified its 
promoter's proud prediction that its membership should 
not be regarded as a distinction to be secured at 
will. No dining society ever approached its brilliant 
and sustained fame ; and Johnson, who had his full 
share of the admiration for birth and rank characteriz- 
ing persons themselves of humble origin, would have 
exulted in prophetic joy oould he have foreseen the 
names, illustrious for ancestry as well as achievement, 
that decorate its latest list. The catalogue of 1913 
opens with a former Prime Minister, Lord Rosebery, 
fais successors, Mr. Balfour and Mr. Asquith, continues 
with Lord Lansdowne, Sir Edward Grey, Lord Avebury, 
Sir William Anson, the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, Mr. George Wyndh^m, the President of the Royal 
Academy, Sir Edward Poynter, Lord Hugh Cecil, Lord 
George Hamilton, the colonial administrator, who wears 
the title inherited from our greatest poet-laureate, the 
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second Baron Tennyson, himself the first Governor of 
the Australian Commonwealth. Art is represented, not 
only by its official head but by a great portrait-painter, 
Mr. J. S. Sargent. To Uterature "The" Club does 
honour by counting among its members Sir George 
Trevelyan, Sir D . Mackenzie Wallace, Mr. Arthur Elliot, 
Mr. G. Wi. Prothero, Mr. John Fortescue, Mr. Wilfrid 
iWard and Mr. W. J. Courthope. The scientific re- 
search that has become the handmaid of history con- 
tributes two members, Sir Wi. G. Kenyon and Sir E. 
Maunde Thompson. Legal science personifies itself in 
Lord Haldane and Mr. Justice Parker. Scientific 
seamanship sends Sir Cyprian Bridge. The Army has 
two Field-Marshals, Sir William Gustavus Nicholson 
and Viscount Wolseley, an honorary member. 

The birth year of " The " Club was, as has been 
already said, that of Brooks's too. And the beginnings 
of Brooks's have the same touch of personal romance 
as WHiite's. During the reign of George I, the Duke of 
Hamilton on the journey from his Scotch to his London 
palace was accompanied by a favourite valet, SValliam 
Macall, whose loyalty, discretion, and capacity to profit 
from promotion his master had long and favourably 
observed. During this journey occurred the incidents 
that were to ensure Macall a place of favour among 
club makers by preparing the foundations of Brooks's. 
An attack by highwaymen gave him a chance of risking 
life and Umb to save his master. As a consequence, 
at the end of their travels, the gentleman of the bed- 
chamber had received the appointment of major-domo 
and deputy steward, at a salary whose amount and regu- 
larity more than one ambassador might have envied. 
He soon discovered and repaired innumerable leakages 
in the management of the ducal household. 

All this made Macall's fortime. He had now capital 
enough to set up in business for himself upon an 
increasing scale of enterprise. His first step, on giving 
up service, was to buy at a bargain the St. James's 
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Thatched House Tavern, which will be visited later. 
His next was cooimemorated by Horace .Walpole in a 
letter to Lord Hertford of March 14, 1765. Almack's 
Assembly Rooms, then just established in King Street, 
nearly a century later transformed into Willis's Rooms, 
had been visited by Wialpole on their opening night. 
The great features of the initial success were the pro- 
prietor's Scotdi face in a bag wig waiting at supper, 
with his lady in a sack, making tea and curtseying to 
our duchesses. Slightly transposing the letters of his 
name, Macall had christened his new venture after 
himself, Almack's. That also gave a title to the Pall 
Mall Club founded by him about the same time, where 
the Marlborough stands to-day. 

Next comes the transformation of the shrewd Scot's 
bagnio into the social and political headquarters of 
SVhiggism. Like Macall, whose club he bought. Brooks 
had been a gentleman's gentleman. The peer on whose 
domestic staff he served fell into such difficulties that 
he had already given notice to many of his servants, 
and contemplated retiring to Boulogne. " Your lord- 
ship," said Brooks with ian air of sympathetic but 
deferential stateliness, "need do nothing of the 
sort. The fact is, having put by a little money, 
and seeing what was likely to happen, I found an 
opportunity of buying up your lordship's debts. I 
have thetfifore the happiness, at this moment, to be your 
only creditor." The unexpectedly relieved peer, as he 
looked at his benefactor, for the first time noticed a 
' certain natural dignity, improved by aristocratic asso- 
ciations.' " Brooks," he said, " you should go into the 
House of Commons, and I will put you in for one of my 
boroughs." " Thank you, my lord, but the oppor- 
tunities you have given me will enable me to seiwe 
your connection better by a club." 

' For tbcK details I am indebted to my dear old friend A. W, KiogUke, who 
knew the tuithentictiKdition of Brooks's penDnalappcftmice, '■u aiistooatic u 
ft Whig dalu't." 
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For some years Brooks's patrons applied his name or 
Almack's almost indifferently to the place. In 1778 
came their settlement beneath their present roof, which, 
during the 134 years of <heir occupation progressively 
perfected and adorned, has called for very little struc- 
tural change. AVhatever the original purpose of the 
projector whose name it bore, only in the nineteoith 
century did the place become a party house of 
call. iThe sole and sufficient reason of its being 
was play. 

The London into which Charles Fox bad been bom 
thirty years before the Creation of the club so closely 
associated at once with the growth of his parlianKntary 
power and the decay of his pecuniary fortune had 
become, as Sir George Trevelyan has put it, one great 
casino. As men laid or took the odds about all the 
personal possibilities of public or private life, the minis- 
tries not yet appointed, about marriages which still had 
to be made, and about children at present unborn, so 
they betted everywhere and plied the dice-box or the 
card-pack in any bun-shop or tea not less than coffee- 
house or tavern they 'chanced to frequent. Compara- 
tive privacy, as the wagei'ers and gamesters gradually 
found, could alone protect them from professional 
sharpers and knaves. Against these, the only guaran- 
tees were the club and the preliminary ballot. Such^ 
more than half a tentury after .White's, was the genesis 
of those institutions among ^ich Brooks's stood by 
itself. Of the two chambers whidi were all the club 
at first contained, the eating-room, as regards size and 
appointments, was dwarfed into insignificanc'e by the 
play-room. In the former tiiere might be " tossing up 
fo reckonings," but nothing more. The genius and 
splendour of the place were displayed in the latter, 
which was professedly controlled by strict rules. No 
one could stake on credit or on money borrowed from 
the players or bystanders. Every one at the quinze- 
table was to keep fifty guineas before him and not 
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less than twenty guineas at the twenty-guinea table. 
No limit, however, was placed on the obligations vhich 
might be incurred to the club master for food and wine, 
or for cash advances ; nor did any committee call 
the indebted members to account. The losses thus 
sustained by Brooks himself permanently impoverished 
him and perhaps acted as a warning to some of his 
successors. > 

Brooks himself had disappeared when Brooks's be- 
came die haimt of official v\^^iggism, not so much as a 
result of its domination by the Foxites as from its 
opposition to Pitt, who, as ,has been already explained, 
had made his headquarters at iWhite's. For the earliest 
pillars of Brooks's, though great Whig nobles, were as 
much men of fashion as political partisans. They in- 
cluded the Dukes of Grafton, Rirfunond, and Roxburgh, 
the Earl of Strathmore, and Mrs. Crewe's husband, of 
"true blue" fame,' from 1768 to 1806 Member for 
Chester, afterwards Lord Crewe. Charles Fox had 
been admitted to the club in its earliest days at an age 
when he ought still to have been at school. Like an 
earlier Whig, Sir Robert Walpole, and tike another 
Brooks's man of his own standing, George Selwyn, he 
had begun his club life at " Young ^^ite's." From: 
iWbite's too he brought (Feb. 28, 1781) the then newly 
seated Member for Appleby, his great rival, tWilliam 
Pitt. By that time, Sir Joshua Reynolds, pn original 
member, David Garrick, Topham Beauclerk's candi- 
date, Edmund Burke, Edward Gibbon, David Hume, 
Horace Walpole, and William Wilberforce were all 
well-established members, while in the year before Pitt 
entered the Foxites, under Colonel Fitzpatrick, had 
carried the election of Sheridan against George Selwyn, 

* In 1781 Bioolu wu lacceeded b; Griffin. Subsequent propiieton were 
Wheetwiigbt with Hilie {1S46). In that jeu, too, BandeieC followed, and 
lecoained maiter till iSto, when the nuuugemeiit wm taken over by the ctub. 

* " Mn. Crewe and tnie blue " waa the toast given by Fox at one of thii lady's 
dJana-paRiet. The batten pronptlj responded with " True blue utd all of joo." 
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who opposed him less because he was a rival wit than 
because his father was a player. When the eighteenth 
century closed the chief noble names of the place were 
the Earls of Bessborough, Upper Ossory, Romney, 
and Lord Robert Spencer. From these, in 1796, was 
formed Brooks's first committee, its number being raised 
to six by, the addition of the only two commoners, 
Crowle and Miller, each a puissant and Representative 
Whig M.P. 

" All men are equal on the turf and under it." 
And the constantly increasing introduction of City men 
and traders to the ^\^ig patrician palladium formed 
a standing testimony to the truth that there is no levelleET 
like play. , Throughout the Georgian era the chief centre 
of Brooks's inner life was the gambling- room. Here 
fortimes were made, as well as lost, not only during 
the same season but sometimes in a single night. In 
1772 Thynne of L'ongleat, the third Viscount Mfcy- 
moutb, took his name off the book in disgust at having 
won only twelve thousand guineas from two months, 
while, in the same year, between the afternoon and 
midnight, £70,000 had changed hands at faro alone. 
During this year, too, Lord Lauderdale at the same 
game saw £5,000 staked on a single card. So early 
as 1765, Rigby, writing to George Selwyn, could speak 
of deep play being removed from .WJiite's to Brooks's, 
and of membership of Brooks's being now of greater 
distinction than tWhite's. Pahnerston's coming Lord 
Chancellor, reporting his professional progress to the 
paternal manse in 1822, calls liis election at Brooks's 
-" the greatest distinction that has come to our house 
since we lost our estates in the county of Angus." 
In this matter " Jock Campbell " fared better than 
his political chief. For Palmerston, whose parliamen- 
tary career started in 1806, had to wait for success 
at Brooks's baUot till 1830, when, at the age of forty- 
six, he became Lord Grey's Foreign Secretary. 

Long before that the members of Brooks's in their 
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corporate capacity, had asserted thonselves as arbiters of 
literary taste, npt less than bestowers of social honour. 
In 1797 Canning and Gifford, both first-rate masters 
and judges of that sort of composition, had been loud in 
the praises of T. J. Mathias's '* Pursuits of Literature," 
a satire in Popeian couplets on over-rated writers like 
Parr, Godwin, and especially " Monk " Lewis. The 
" Monk " complained of the injury in mind, body, and 
state he suffered from the attack. Canning's approbation 
of Mathias, followed by that of White's Club generally, 
determined Fox that Brooks's should take up the cause 
of Lewis. He therefore got the club to pass a resolution 
denouncing Mathias's onslaught as the most spiteful 
and unjust satire that had ever disgraced the literary 
world. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century 
Brooks's was called upon to pay a heavy price on two 
different occasions for overdone loyalty to its own plain 
•Whig principles and its tradition of social exciusive- 
ness. Byron never belonged to Brooks's ; but the 
Napoleotyc enthusiasm against the Duke of Wellington, 
animating alike his conversation and bis verse, exactly 
reproduced the prevailing sentiment of the club as Lord 
Houghton, on becoming a member at the age of nineteen, 
found this feeling to have been." It was not, however, 
the suspicion of imperfect patriotism, converting, though 
that did, many young Whigs to Tories, but O'Connell's 
relations with the party, which, in 1835, shook the club 
to its very base. At the Carlow election, in the year 
just named, a candidate named Raphael declared he 
had been cheated out of £200 by O'Connell. A com- 
mittee of the House of Commons having inquired into 
the accusation, exonerated the liberator at Westminster, 
but did not entirely rehabilitate him with the English 
public. The strength of popular feeling against him 

■ " All tbeit wish and hope wu aguiut theii own country, ud pscuis wonk] 
have ttiiien at Bfooki's fa«d the dnke been takeo i»isaner" (Wemyw Keid's 
tWt tfBtti^tm, vol. i. p, 19). 

10 
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may be judged from the fact that the Times 
of November 26th published this couplet : — 



By this time one of the oldest and most conspicuous 
Brooksites, Sir Francis Burdett, had, renounced his 
Radicalism and joined the Tories, then beginning to 
be known as Conservatives. He was also the bitterest 
of O'Connell's enemies. This was the first serious 
dispute laid before the committee appointed in 1796. 
" Either," said Burdett, " you expel O'Connell, or I 
resign." This ultimattun being refused, he at once 
took his name off the books.' His secession was im- 
mediately followed by that of Stanley, afterwards, as 
the fourteenth Earl of Derby, the Conservative chief, 
by the future Peelite, Sir James Graham, and by sixty 
Whig peers. Brooks's narrowly escaped disruption. 
For fifteen years passed before the club regained its 
normal complement of members. The next intestine 
disturbance came during the period of Gladstone's con- 
version to Home Rule. The Liberal Unionists of the 
place resented the language a{^lied to them by the 
Ministerial Liberals, and a war of internecine Uack- 
balling was only averted through Lord Granville's 
tactful intervention.' 

* A (iill Mcount of thw episode is eonUined io lUphael'i and Burdett's letter 
to the TYnut, November ai, tSjj, and in the Annual Remitter of the Mine year 
(ChtvmeU, p. 146). 

* Lord Fitonaurice'* Lift ef Suend Sari GroMvilli, vol, ii. p. 394. 
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CLUBS, CLIQUES, AND COTERIES 

Whkt brought the Dorcr Hotite Clnb into exiitence — Brooks's oftpring 
becomes its rind — A princelfmomlist — The jHOQeer of Che clnb in its moden) 
socdkl aspect— The Guards'— The United Service— EiploiU of its two 
ibandcrs in the field — The HMkers of its homes — Serronts' club« >nd debating 
•odeties — The dub u pemcemiliei — Sodal episodes in the lives of Gladstone 
and Disraeli — The poet-UuieaCe of Grlllion's — Solituy dinen — A peep at 
Grillion's as it b to-day— Two of its fbUowen who have paned away — The 
Coamopolitan and the BrealtEsst Onba. 

Brooks's, like its immediate ancestor and eventual 
rival. White's, became in turn a club parent. Something 
may now be said about those who reared its -pTOgeay.. 
Among the particular cronies of George IV, whether as 
regent or king, were Jack (or more fiilly John WUIett) 
Payne and Banastre Tarleton. Payne, belonging! 
to a AVest Indian family and bom, 1752, at his father's 
house. Government House, St. Kitts, was sent back to 
England to be educated for the Navy, first at Greenwich, 
afterwards at Portsmouth. During the interval of his 
various commands afloat he acted as private secretary, 
to his particular friend and patron, the Prince of Wales 
(George IV). Then, joining the Prince's friends in 
Parliament as Member for Huntingdon, he supported 
Fox and made himself so useful at Carlton House that, 
with the rank of admiral, he was rewarded with the 
treasurership of Greenwich Hospital, where he died in 
1803.' Tarleton, on the other hand, at no time a 
professional courtier, was one of those brave officers 
whom the Prince sometimes did credit to himself by 
delighting to honour. Under Comwallis in America 
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as a cavalry leader he had no equal for dash. A 
Liverpool merchant's son, he became M.P. for his 
native city in 1790, and resigned his seat to George 
Canning in 18 12. As a Shropshire squire, he lived 
in retirement to see the Grey Reform Bill passed in 
1S3Z, and died the next year. 

In their relations with royalty, the sailor, Payne, and 
the soldier, Tarleton, opened the gallant list of those 
who, from George IV to George V, have brought to 
their niche in the Palace entourage a great record in 
one or other of the fighting services. They were, how- 
ever, too independent at Westminster to please the 
party leaders. Their royal friend himself proposed 
them in the candidates' book and put on a heavy whip 
to secure their election. Each, however, was rejected. 
Carlton House lashed itself into furious indignation. 
The then Heir-apparent vowed that if he could not 
meet his friends at Brooks's, he would enjoy their 
society at a club of his own. 

Prominent among the Prince's hangers-on at this 
time was a man with respect to wbiam it had 
always been a standing marvel that a pair of legs as 
short as a dwarf's should saiely support a body whose 
girth approached that of a beer-barrel- A nose 
resembling a bloated, partially ripe strawberry and 
deep-sunk eyes, glittering like glow-wonns from their 
cavernous recesses, with a face every line of which 
showed a combination of humour and cunning, were 
the other most noticeable features of a man who in 
a few years had become as well known in St. James's 
Street as his royal master. The name of the person 
now described was Weltjie — a shrewd, serene Gennana 
who had no sooner entered the royal service than he 
made himself indispensable either by anticipating his 
employer's wishes or finding a way to give them effect 
when others threw up their hands in despair. Already 
he had delighted the Prince by removing all obstacles 
from the way towards realizing the pet design of a 
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seaside palace that a; little later was to become the 
Brighton Pavilion. " Nothing easier, your Royal 
Highness," was .Weltjie's reply, on hearing of the Heir- 
apparent's purpose, " and I have for some time had 
my eye on just the position we require." This, it 
turned out, mas the spot afterwards covered by Fenton's 
Hotel. 

Thus, during the winter of 1787-8, on the west 
side of St. James's Street, within a stone 's-throw of 
Dover Street's junction with Piccadilly, the Dover 
House Club grew up. The site, owned by the Earl 
of Dover, who inherited the property from his uncle, 
Henry Jermyn, was then full of great memories. Not 
only the ground landlord but Robert Harley, Earl of 
Oxford, and St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, had lived 
there at a comparatively recent date.' The men who 
composed the Dover House Society seemed for a time 
in a fair way of Mnulating if not eclipsing the original 
Brooksites. For that success more than one reason 
may be assigned. In Brooks's playroom Fitzpatrick' 
and Lord Carlisle had achieved a notoriety not less 
than that of Fox, who elsewhere in the establishment 
remained its ruling personality. In and after 1785 
he had fallen out of favour with the Prince by openly 
disapproving of that august personage's treatment of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, in which, however, the fashionable 
opinion of the time saw less to denounce than mftght 
have been expected. At the same time Fox had 
strained severely the personal allegiance of some of 
his followers by his coalition with North. 

Brooks's new rival was disarmed, however, of its 
worst dang'ers to the older club by the presence among 
its members of royal favourites not so desirable as 
Payne and Tarleton. Not that the Prince, though to 
some extent its creator and chief patron, entirely 

' tn the immedute ne^boiiibood lived and, by bis own hand, died (Juljr 6, 
1815) Satnuel Whitbread, while what was afterwards Ashhamhain House had 
been (be abode of Piioce Licven, and Prince Piwza di Borgo. 
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dominated the Dover House establishment. He could 
not, had he wished, have introduced to it men like 
George Hanger, the " paragon of debauchery " ; Lord 
Barrymore, whose ciiaracter was condensed into liis 
nickname " Hellgate " ; Sir John Lade, with the dress 
and tastes of a groom, the fit husband of a wife 
raised from a highwayman's mistress to the back Idtchen 
of Carhon House ; the base, bestial Duke of Queens- 
berry ; and his eleventh Grace of Norfolk, who scarcely 
adorned even his sobriquet " Jockey." These, and 
others like them, were reserved for the amalgam, 
epitome, and concentration of blackguardism and 
brutality collected at the Brighton Pavilion. In St. 
James's Street, however, the Prince's factotum and 
partner showed his zeal for club respectability and 
proprietorial self-interest by giving them a wide berth. 
Thus whenever Barrymore or any other of the gang 
came up for election at the London club, Weltjie 
contrived that they should be blackballed. 

In addition to their princely and fashionable vogue, 
Weltjie and his clients profited from the royal presence 
and conversation. For the Prince's vein was not always 
one of frivolity and vice. At times he could 
not only be serious but talk instructively and well. 
He never forgot either a face he had once seen or a 
suggestive remark he had at any time heard. More- 
over, he united with some crude, unsystematic scholar- 
ship a facidty of historical generalization and a knack' 
of turning schoolboy reading occasionally to effective 
account. His performances in this direction gradlually 
became one of the club's most agreeable traditions. 
Samuel Rogers, the banker, poet, and universal host/ 
heard from those present on the occasion accounts 
of the Prince's deliverances, intended to be taken for 
original, on polite learning and on the various arts 
composing it. " Of these," he said, " that of persuasion, 
otherwise oratory, as opposed to the art of reasoning 
logic, is mischievous, because it withdraws attention 
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from the sub'stance to the shoWj from the subject of the 
discourse to its ornaments. As regards the practical 
effects of Greek or Roman eloquence we can only. 
guess, because we do not know for certain which 
speeches were actually delivered and which, like Cicero's 
masterpiece of abusive personality, his second philippic, 
were only written. But," continued the critic, " we do 
know from our nearest continental neighbour the ill 
result of accustoming a people to oratorical stimu- 
lants. The French public, throughout the whole of 
the revolutionary period, were kept in a continual fefver 
by public speakers without forming' a single habit 
favourable to knowledge or liberty. The tide of words 
rolls over the mind, leaving it as barren and as 
impervious to fertilizing forces as the earth when just 
reclaimed from the sea. Among ourselves," the Prince 
would proceed, " neither Magna Charta nor the Bill oil 
Rights originated in eloquence. In the English Parlia- 
ment Burke had no listeners, and the one good law that 
Fox helped to make, the law of libel, owed nothing 
to his quickness in detecting the weak points of an 
opponent's argument which, far more than his flow 
of words, formed the secret of his power." 

At the Dover House, indeed, the Regent showed! 
acumen and industry in playing the candid friend to 
his sometime favourite Fox, nover forgetting, and 
always taking care to remind others, that Fox, the 
popular champion, had begun by being the Court 
mouthpiece, the avowed enemy of the masses, as well 
as an undisguised foe to the indiscriminate bestowal 
of political liberty. " Fox," he said, '* was fond of 
quoting Home Tooke's advice to the various demo- 
cratic societies, * If you wish to be powerful, pretend 
to be powerful.* Nobody," the Prince went on, 
" knew better than both Fox and Pitt the monstrous 
exaggeration of the Friends of the People Club." 
The two rivals, however, played into each other's hands, 
for while Fox accepted the glaringly false estimate, 
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Pitt snatched an easy dialectical triumph by arguing 
against his rival on the premises which that rival had 
obligingly supplied. So, too, as regards the gallo- 
philism with which Fox had been taunted ; it was 
far more useful to the Tories than to the Whigs, for 
Pitt never spoke on the subject without making party 
capital from the exposure of — 

"Tbe cowmrd wbine and Rtenchified, 
SUret Mid iluig of the CHlicr nde." 

The .Whig leader, too, often supplied the Prince 
with a subject for remarks on the social and personal 
ruin brought by gambling. *' Fox," he said, " played 
piquet and whist so uncommonly well that he might 
have ensured himself of a good income but for bis 
fatal addiction to games of mere chance, like hazard 
and faro. But,*' continued tbe Prince, who at times 
could moralize in strains worthy of a pulpit, " I see, 
even in this club, signs of the rage for play wearing 
itself out." As a fact the Dover House Club gamblers 
never reached the height of Brooks's, and were for 
the most part content with whist at comparatively low 
points. 

Before passing to the club makers who were the lineal 
descendants of those just mentioned, something must 
be said about men belonging to a very different kind, 
who during 1813 were the first to introduce the club in 
its then new, but now familiar and representative, 
character as a co-operative home for otherwise entirely 
or partially homeless gentlemen. That new departure 
in the club record the common sense and better feelings 
of the fourth George did something to promote. This 
sovereign, like most of those born in the purple and 
brought up in the world, was not prevented by his 
own excesses from appreciating conduct and homely 
virtues at their true vjdue as the foundations of nations^ 
character and as social guarantees of political stability. 
Even while regent, he could show as keen an eye for 
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real merit in a man as for the qualities that make an 
agreeable companion- Above all, he knew a good 
soldier by instinct. 

The beginning of the Peninsular War in 1808 awoke 
him to a new sense of his responsibilities as regards 
the Army at home. St. James's and Pall Mall swarmed 
with officers who had made arms their serious pro- 
fession. These, while eagerly waiting to join the 
campaign, had for some time wished to employ their 
social leisure in London more pleasantly, profitably, 
and economically than the genUemen of their cloth 
had so far found it easy to do. The club makers who 
led this social movemuit were officers in the Household 
Infantry. These found their most popular and active 
member in Jack Talbot of the Coldstreams. A bold 
and skilful leader of men in the field, he had also 
given proof of administrative capacity, as well as of 
intellectual taste, when in his Eton days captain of 
Oppidan's, and his failings were common to his time 
rather than personal to himself. His old comrade-in- 
arms, Alvanley, calling in the course of his last short 
illness, commented, on the suggestion of bleeding the 
invalid, that nothing but claret would be found in him. 
The sick man faintly smiled approval. To another of his 
friends, the Duke of Cambridge, who had begged him 
to call in medical and spiritual advice, he had said, " I 
want neither doctor nor parson, but only to depart 
in peace." The Duke, however, was not prevented 
from sending to the dying Guardsman his old school- 
master, Keate, of Eton. That spiritual comforter 
arrived only to find his former pupil dead in an arm- 
chair, with an empty sherry -bottle near his hand. 

Before displaying his resourcefulness and energy in 
the establishment of the Guards' Club, Talbot had won 
the same professional distinction in Spain as another 
member of his set, a Light Cavalry officer and frequent 
visitor of the Guards' Club, then the only military club 
existing. This was Talbot's fellow and contemporary 
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Etonian, affectionately fenown throughout the whole 
service as " Teapot Crawfurd," and singled out for 
special eulogy and benediction by the Regent, when his 
regiment, the loth Hussars, paraded before the Prince 
for the last time on the eve of sailing for Spain. His 
Scotch bravery and skill were combined with a Scotch 
prudence and frugality which made his social influence 
all for good. His nickname recalled a schoolboy habit 
of making tea in an odd-looking, old black vessel. H« 
fulfilled the promise of his earlier career by his part 
in the charge at Orthes, and reappeared in IxHidcai 
covered with glory. The confidence in his judgmoit, 
business aptitude, and tact, recognized by all his 
brothers-in-arms, was largely availed of by the founders 
of an institution older by a few years than the 
United Service, the pioneer of the nineteenth-century 
club system. The St. James's Coffee House, about 
which a good deal has already been said, was the chief 
resort of officers on London duty about the year 1813. 
Its frequenters agreed in calling it " a miserable little 
den." The comforts and refinem^its of continental 
restaurants, with which spells of foreign service had 
acquainted them, made the standing floors and the 
pothouse surrounding seem, on their return to London, 
more intolerable than ever. The company, too, had 
become as mixed and unsavoury as the place. Sheridan 
and Jekyll occasionally enlivened it ; but the chance 
of their society was heavily paid for by the impos- 
sibility of avoiding the sharpers and the Irish bullies 
who infested the coffee-house. In Brussels, Vienna, 
and Paris, too, they had seen the best refreshment- 
houses so monopolized by gentlemen in uniform as 
in effect to be army clubs. The warriors, mostly but 
not exclusively Guardsmen, already known to us, talked 
the matter over. They were cautioned by the Regent 
and the Duke of York against repeating the excesses and 
luxury of Watier's, and bidden to aim at something which 
would combine the comforts of a private gentleman's 
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first-class house with the opportunities of a select hotel 
in which every one would find himself at home. The 
result was the still flourishing Guards' Club. Originally 
domiciled during the year 1813 in the north-western 
section of St. James's Street, it fulfilled its purpose 
of presenting a complete contrast to the gamblmg and 
drinking haunts of the regency. It was absolutely 
the first members' club, as distinguished from the pro- 
prietary club, finnly to establish itself. The Cold- 
streamer, Dan Mackinnon, of the fine figure, the calm 
smile, the black eyes, and the acrobatic endowments 
above described, ruled the committee, saw that its 
cookery was good, its cellar first-rate, and the whiat 
points in its cardroom kept discreetly low. 

The example thus set by officers of the Household 
Infantry before receiving the general compliment of 
civilian imitation, found favour with the highest repre- 
sentatives of the Army at large on the conclusion of 
the great war in 1815. About that time two of the 
Duke of Wellington's officers happened to meet each 
other at the Albion Hotel, 86, Pall Mall. In the coffee- 
room, or seen from its windows, passing and repassing 
in the street outside, were many of their old comrades, 
some who lived in London on their daily stroll to or 
from the park, others birds of passage up from the 
country on business. " We are all of us," said one of 
the veteransj " as sheep, if not without a shepherd, 
yet wanting a pasture-ground ; and the need can only 
be supplied by a club, which there need be no difficulty 
or delay in making." In appearance, in dress, habit, 
tastes, and pursuit, both the friends belonged to the 
class of country gentlemen. Each had reached the 
rank of general. 

Thomas Graham, whose father, the Laird of 
Balgowan, spelt the family name Graeme, had passed 
from private tutors at home to Christ Church. Here 
his horse waited for him at the " Canterbury Gate " on 
the morning of every convenient meet of the old 
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Berkshire pack. No under^aduate of his time rode 
to hounds with more courage or judgment, or, if he I 
sometimes cut his lectures, kept more imiformly clear i 
of serious trouble with the dons. Before going down i 
he had introduced golf to the Bullingdon ground. I 
Re-establishing himself in his native land, he captained 
the first cricket eleven Scotland ever knew. Full of 
zeal for agricultural improvement and a keen all-roimd 
sportsman, he had settled down to a squire's life when 
his wife's health compeUed her removal to a milder 
climate. Some years were now passed at Gibraltar 
and elsewhere in Spain, or as a guest with Lord Hood's 
Mediterranean fleet. But he had caught the military 
enthusiasm of the time. He returned to Scotland to 
raise a regiment of his own, the Perthshire Volimteers, 
that with them he might take part in the finning. 
TTxen followed a succession of moving experiences 
without a break until he retired from the Army in 1 8 1 4. 
In addition to the work he did with his own corps, 
he was attached as the British Military Commissioner 
to the Austrian Army. In Virgil's day the vicinity 
of his native Mantua to Cremona almost proved its 
destruction. During Napoleon's invasion of Italy it 
first made Graham's name known throughout Europe. 
Besieged by the French, the Austrian commander at 
Mantua perceived the surrender of the place to be 
inevitable if timely relief did not come from the main 
body of the Austrian army stationed some distance off 
near the Adige, the classical Digentia, a tributary of 
the Po. Not a day must be lost in acquainting their 
distant comrades with the dire need of the besieged 
Austrians. But how, came the question, find or spare 
a man capable of taking the message? " I," said the 
English attachi, "have nothing to do. Send me." 
Accordingly, at nightfall, December 29, 1797, in a 
heavy snowstorm, Graham, disguised as a peasant, set 
out on his desperate errand. Within a week, January 4, 
1798, he had reached the headquarters of the Austrian 
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general, Alvinzi, at Bassano. Mantua was saved, and 
the first serious check to the French advance in Italy, 
came from the British officer who, afterwards on 
March 5, i8ii, with a handful of men, by his great 
victory at Barrosa, planted the English colours in the 
village over which the French flag had floated. 

Almost a quarter of a century previously Graham 
had added by purchase to his Scotch possessions the 
estate of Lednoch or Lynedoch. Hence the title of 
Baron Lynedoch, with which in 1814 he retired. 

His brother-in-aims and associate-in-peace. General 
Sir Rowland Hill, came, like an earlier great soldier, 
Robert Clive, of a Shropshire stock. He belonged 
to the HUls of Hawkestone. Second son of the third 
baronet. Sir John Hill, he had for bis ancestor the 
famous Tory, Sir Richard, commemorated in the 
RoUiad for his loyalty and piety. Educated, not, 
according to the current account, at Rugby but at 
Ightfield and Chester, he served successively in the 
38th and 53rd regiments, took part in the bloodless 
capture of Minorca, 179S, but first won his laurels 
in the battle of Aboukir three years later, 1801, where 
he commanded the 90th Hi^Uanders, and in the same 
year led that regiment in the advance on Cairo. Then 
followed his distinguished doings under the Duke of 
Wellington, first in Portugal and Spam, finally at 
Waterloo. "I am," wrote the Duke in his Waterloo 
dispatch, " particularly indebted to General Hill for 
his assistance and conduct on this as on all other 
occasions." After the European pacification Hill 
became Commander'in'Chief during the fourteoi years 
(1828-42) before Wellington himself took up that 
position for life. His closing years were those of a 
country gentleman, dividing his time between field 
sports and the care of his estate and labourers at 
Hardwicke Grange. 

Trained in the same social and military school, as 
well as resembling each other in mode of life, tastes, 
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and personal bearing, Lords Lynedoch and Hill were 
strongly of the same opinion chi one point connected 
with their new project. The association of . club with 
pub.j however inevitable, had been hitherto mis- 
chievously close. The venture whose details they were 
busily maturing; in 1 8 1 5 must entirely avoid the tr^uii- 
tional sinister connection. It must not derive its origin 
from, or be tainted by, any relation to the taverns and 
taprooms that were the curse alike of the town and 
the service. " TiU we have a roof of our own, beneath 
which a man can eat his mutton-chop in the same 
surroundings as his own dining-room, we must refuse 
to come into existence." 

On the 31st of May, in the year just mentioned, that 
decorous shelter was found in Charles Street^ St. 
James's. The necessary building had been quickly 
run up under the skilled and energetic supervision 
of one of the two men whose mastery of bricks and 
mortar was indispensable to the club makers of the 
time. Robert Smirke, who within and without designed 
the United Service Club's earliest habitation, combined 
a line natural taste with a cultivated intelligence. For 
not a little of his training he was indebted to his 
brother, Sydney Smirke, the Royal Academician. 
Thanks largely to this relative, as well as his accom- 
plished and influential father, he had already been the 
architect of the British Museum and the Covent 
Garden Theatre when Lynedoch and Hill secured him 
for their earliest clubhouse. 

To a very different class belonged Smirke's con- 
temporary and professional rival, John Nash. To 
We^h cutming and greed he added a rare capacity of 
making the rich and great take him at his own estimate 
of himself. Ten years after the date now reached he 
drew the plans and superintended the construction of 
the Pall Mall palace still occupied by the club. But 
long before this he had been concerned in raising the 
Brighton Pavilion and Chain Pier, as well as innumer- 
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able town and country mansions^ some of which were 
eventually devoted to clvb purposes. 

Lynedoch and Hill lived for some time after Nash 
had prepared his plans for the second clubhouse. They 
were inspecting them one day in the committee-room 
of the Charles Street building while, after his usual 
peacock fashion, Nash, strutting up and down, radiantly 
congratulated himself on having conceived the chambers 
that would be honoured to the end of time by England's 
greatest warriors. " It is," he said, " my lords, no 
small glory to have created the earliest Service Club in 
this metropolis." The two grave old soldiers exchanged 
looks but said nothing. At last Lynedoch, in a deej), 
weather-beaten voice and his most solemn Scotch accent, 
said : " Not quite so fast, if you please, Mr. Nash. 
That cannot be your honour, for long before any of 
us here were thought of, the Royal Naval Club, founded 
in the reign of Charles II, was at the height of its 
fame soon after its reorganization a hundred years 
ago by Admiral Sir John Kempthom, with Admiral 
Boscawen^ Lord Rodney, Lord Nelson, and his Royal 
Highness, the Duke of Clarence, afterwards William IV, 
for members." It was all perfectly true, and the old 
salts of which it consisted periodically foregathered at 
the Thatched House in the sanve room as was afterwards 
appropriated by the Dilettanti. 

On a social level different from that to which this 
narrative so far has confined itself, the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century produced a fusion betwe^i 
two separate kinds of club makers. The description in 
Pickwick of the Bath footmen's " swarry," under Mr. 
John Smauker's presidency, is no caricature but an 
exact sketch of the high life below stairs that had 
become general under the first two Georges. All the 
servant troubles, to-day spoken of as the peculiar curse 
reserved for employers in this degenerate and revolu- 
tionary ag^ had been cited at the beginning of the 
Hanoverian succession as proof of the celestial wrath 
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at the end of the Stuart dynasty. Dressed in their 
masters' clothes, calling' each other by their masters' 
names, and imitatingi their masters' manners, footmen, 
valets, and grooms swaggered about their Bloomsbury 
clubs, as nearly as art could make them copies of the 
beatu, fops, and coxcombs who paid them their vages, 
and who then probably were themselves sauntermg into 
White's. These coteries, composed from the house- 
keeper's room and the kitchen, began to take on 
something of a political complexion after the French 
Revolution. Between 1812 and 1827 the coercive 
severities of the Liverpool -Castlereagh and Sidmouth 
dispensation united with the societies of the gentleman's 
g;entlemanj and these organized by the professional 
demagogues in a common resistance to the Tory 
Government. The Bath footmen in Pickwick who enter- 
tained Sam Weller at the boiled leg of mutton with the 
usual trimmings " swarry," called the greengrocer in 
attendance upon them a vulgar beast because he yawned 
while handing round the dishes. In 1815 and again 
in 1817, however, the Smaukers, the Tuckles, and the 
rest of the flunkey tribe, condescended to make commoQ 
cause with the greengrocers, giving than at the same 
time the benefit of their earlier experience. From that 
coalition resulted certain industrial and proletarian 
bodies, which gradually grew into political powers. 
Such were the promoters of the Spencean, the 
Hampden, and the Union Clubs. Of these, the 
Spenceans -were organized by a Yorkshire schoolmaster 
named Spence, who aimed at making all land the 
property of the State, and dividii^ all its produce 
among the people. The Hampden Club, founded in 
181 1 by a Devonshire man, Nortfamore, living in 
London, stopped short of Socialism, and limited its 
programme to parliamentary reform and the ballot as 
a guarantee of free voting. The class fusion already 
dwelt on, as promoted by the club system, reached its 
culminating point in the personnel of these societies. 
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The servants' clubs had, indeed, largely become con- 
federate with them, but the Union Club at least included 
some highly placed and extensive landlords too. That 
resulted less from enthusiasm for the Progtessive cause 
than from the daily deepening Radical tints imparted 
to Whiggism by a master-maker of clubs like those 
now touched upon. 

Major John Cartwright had not, like his brothec 
Edmund, who invented the power-loom, been at a 
crack Oxford College (University), but he had spent 
twelve years in the Navy (1758-70), under Howe.. 
Before getting his majority in the Nottingham militia, 
he did some soldiering and more writing. He might 
not have taken up the business of agitation manager 
but for the fine of £200 he had just paid on the charge 
of sedition. His good family connections and perscmal 
popularity secured him the friendship of the great, 
as well as the enthusiasm of the lowly. Thus he secured 
for his Union Club the adhesion of men like the Duke 
of Norfolk, the Earl of Oxford, Lord Byron, and others, 
representing the landed interests, such as Ducane of 
Braxted, Fawkes of Famley, Hoc^pes of Hemsted, 
and Rashleigh of Prideaux. 

Meanwhile, in the central points of London clubland, 
as well ^ in the provinces, there steadily advanced 
the movement whose impetus animated and strengthened 
the future creators of the Carlton and Reform. One 
result of the overthrow of absolute kingship in 1688 
had been an immense increase in debating societies 
on every social level, but for the most part on the 
City side of Temple Bar or in the Fitzroy and Soho 
quarters. The institution improved to suit the taste 
of a more fashionable district reproduced itself at the 
West End, and occupies a midcUe place between the 
Brooks's or White's, in the time of Pitt and Canning, 
and the two great party headquarters which to-^y 
ornament Pall Mall. 

The hitherto unfamiliar details concerning! the 
11 
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fouoder of Brcwks's given above show that, from the 
second half of the eighteenth century oiwards, an upper 
male servant in a great family saw in the private 
venture club the same opportunity, on his retirement 
from service, as his latter>day descendants have dis- 
covered in the tavern, the hotel, or in the Mayfair 
lodging-house. During the reign of George III 
the Duke of Portland had an under-steward whose 
name, easily corrupted into Goosetree, supplied with 
its title a Pall Mall bagaio, at which the second Pitt 
won the only money he ever made by gambling. 
Its chief pillars were the men Pitt afterwards 
ennobled — Robinstm (Lord Rokeby) and R. Smith 
[(Lord Carrington). The Goosetree's founder, or his 
descendants, saw the rise of the debating societies 
already mentioned. A Mayfair house which they had 
on their hands gave them the chance of making a 
new venture in this line. Thus originated the Clifford 
Street Club. The mark made there by the most 
illustrious of its earliest habitu^, George Canning, first 
brought him to the notice of Pitt. It was, in fact, a 
.West End edition of the Fleet Street Coger's HaJl.' 
A few doors off lived Addington, at whom in the 
club Canning levelled his bitterest gibes. The ctuef 
other debaters were Lord Charles Townshend, Sir 
James Mackintosh — a combination which made the club 
quite as much a commercial success as its projectors* 
Pall Mall establishment—and a pushful mediocrity, 
" Coiiversation Sharpe." Platitudes, spiced with malice, 
poured forth without pause or end, have preserved 
in an epithet the memory of this link between the 
club society of Johnson, Burke, and that of Byron, 
Rogers, and Moore. The trade of a hatter had brought 
him a fortune ; the publication of his poems and essays, 

■ More exmcCl^No. 15, Bride Lane. The Andent Society of Cogera, ettablUhed 
1756, wu the school in which manjr others beddet Chulei Bndku|^ trwned 
themielTes for Hoqie of Commou debate, and ma from the fint quite the 
mot ditttnguUhcd imitntion of the kind daJt iritb in tbia ch^)tg. 
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a taste for travel, art, and other modes of intellectual 
self-indulgence, provided him with a means of spending 
it. He entered Parliament, never to be heard of agiain, 
and joined the Clifford Street Club, chiefly, it seems, to 
regret that he could not induce William Wordsworth to 
foUow him. The poet, however, gratified him by saying 
that he knew more of Italy th^ any other Englishman, 
neither Byron nor Rogers excepted. At the dub he 
talked well enough to receive from Mackintosh the 
compliment of being the soundest critic he knew, while 
in one of the debates, during which George Canning 
advocated the Liberal view, Sbarpe put the opposite 
argument so well as to elicit from the statesman the 
words, " Almost thou persuadest me to be a Tory." 

The club makers of the pre-Carlton and Reform 
period were party peacemakers as well as party 
organizers. The nineteenth century, indeed, brought 
with it sigtis of a coming relaxation even in the political 
rivalries of White's and Brooks's. But the honour of 
the initiative in devising a club for the exclusive purpose 
of bringing together men of various and even diametri- 
cally opposite political views belongs to the tenth' 
baronet of the Acland line. This creator of Grillion's 
was fitted alike by temperament and dareer for the 
social part he was to play. The cross-bench mind 
was afterwards to declare itself throughout the most 
important episodes of his political course. He 
co-operated with Wilberforce and Stuart Wortley in 
their efforts to avert the scandal of the divorce pro- 
ceedings against Queen Caroline, pressed by George IV 
on the Liverpool Government. Like the Conservative 
Lord Sandon, he showed his independence of party 
by supporting Lord John Russell's repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts in 1828. That was just sixteen 
years after he first conceived the idea of using the 
club as an agency for promoting mutual knowledge, 
social peace, personal goodwill between political com- 
batants on both sides. Casually mentioned to $ome of 
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his guests at Killerton, Sir Thomas Acland's notion 
took definite shape when next he revisited Christchurch, 
and thence went on to his Berkshire friends, the high 
Tory Puseys, at Pusey House, Farringdon. The Pusey 
circle yielded to him no recruits for his club, but at 
Oxford he found enthusiastic volunteers in Sir James 
East and Sir R. H. Inglis, so long the University 
Member. The Eton and Harrow element, divided 
between Oxford and Cambridge, and strong from the 
first, was represented among others by three young 
men then just returning from an extensive course of 
European travel— J. N. Fazakerly, F. S. North, and 
H. Gaily Knight. But noticeable beyond any other 
of the original members were Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, the " Great Eltchi " of half a century later, 
and the future Marquis of Wellesley, the Indian 
Govemor-Generai and the Duke of Wellington's 
brother. While this nucleus of Grillion's was in process 
of formation there were added to it Lord Glenelg, 
Viscount Hamilton, G. R. Chinnery, the Earls of 
Dartmouth and of Desart, the most famous of border 
baronets, Sir J. Riddell, Sir G. H. W. F. Hartopp, and 
Sir Wilmot Horton. 

After the fashion set by Watier's in 1807, Grillion's 
took its name from the keeper of the Albemarle Street 
hotel where its earliest dinners were held. The meet- 
ings, first fixed for Wednesday, were soon afterwards 
permanently clianged to Monday. Thus at the 
working commencement of most weeks during the 
session Lord John Russell and Lord Derby, the com- 
peting protagonists of earlier Victorian days, found 
themselves amicably seated at the same mahogany. If, 
however, at times Disraeli and Gladstone found them- 
selves neighbours at Grillion's table, it was certainly 
not of their free choice. Personal relations in society 
ceased between the two men about the date of their 
accidental meeting in Lady Derby's drawing-room 
during the sixties. At Grillion's Mr. Gladstone was 
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his 'gteat rival's senior by a quartet of a: century. At 
his election in 1840, his early friend, the club's founder, 
still lived ; and amongst other of his intimates chosen 
in the same year were Earl Granville, Earl Canning, 
the Earl of Clarendon, and the ex-speaker, Viscount 
Eversley. In 1865 Mr. Disraeli's brother members 
were Sir Stafford Northcote, Lord Acton, and Tait, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Disraeli's keen enjoyment 
of his membership was in characteristic contrast with 
Gladstone's indifference to the same honour. Not, 
indeed, that the Liberal leader any more than the 
Conservative was without his social moods. Indeed, of 
the two, Gladstone felt and showed less sense of 
boredom in club or drawing-room than did Disraeli. 
Nevertheless, apropos of the compliment paid him in 
the spring of 1840, he spoke of it as "a thing quite 
alien to my temperament, which requires more sooth- 
ing and domestic appliances after the feverish and 
consuming excitements of party life."' Still, in his 
first GriUiouite year he took an active part on a fine June 
afternoon in a GriUicn's dinner at Greenwich to the 
*' dignified and impartial '* speaker, Lefevre (Lord 
Eversley). Gladstone, like Disraeli, during his later 
days socially melk>wed and expanded, becoming before 
his death almost as enthusiastic a Grillionite as Lord 
Houghton himself. That poet -laureate of the club 
has not only recorded in numbers how on April 27, 
1883, the statesman dined alone at the club, entering 
after his name one bottle of champagne, adding the 
words — 



but has celebrated this " plying of the lonely knife 
and fork " in some lines well worthy of quotation, to 
be found in Wemyss Reid's Biography.' One shorter 

' Morley's Gladtltiu, vol. &. p. 117. 

• Lift, Lttert, and PritndtUpt tf Ritkard Mamttm Mihm, Pint Ltrd 
BemgliUn, tdI. it. p. 461. 
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specimen of this Grillionite bard's society verae> often 
misquoted and mangled, may, however, be taken from 
Grillion's authentic record :— 

" The fiitt of September one SnndBjr monii 
I thoC » hen piiCMMit in ttuvling com, 
Without I, licence : combine who cut 
Such A duiter of crimei tfpaatL God tad man." 

Gladstone was not the first member of the club 
whose solitary repast the same muse tiad chronicled. 
On March 9, 1864, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe sat 
(fown companionless to table, minuting the fact in the 
club book. At the next meeting, the Bishop of Oxford 
being chairman. Lord Clarendon (Liberal) and Colonel 
Wilson Patten (Conservative) united in a resolution 
carried nem. con. that " Lord Houghton do write an ode 
on the event; and henceforth wear the title of the club 
poet -laureate." Some years before this the place had 
been promoted to official rank in English diplomacy. 
In 1 85 1 Lord Granville, then the new Foreign 
Secretary, following Palmerston's example, wished to 
establish confidential relations by private letters with 
our leading representatives abroad. Sir Stratford 
Canning, afterwards Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, was 
the most commanding figure among our diplomatists 
abroad, but did not share the Foreign Secretary's Whig 
opinions. In opening communications with him tm the 
subject, Granville began by pleading the freemasonry 
of Grillion's as a sufficient introduction to his new 
correspondent .' 

As a scholar, but scarcely in any other respect. Sir 
George Comewall Lewis had much in common with 
Gladstone. Feeble and halting in his oratorical manner, 
he seldom made a speech which did not contain one 
or two memorable expressions. Amongst these was 
the remark that life would be tolerable but for its 
amusements. " The most real of these," he after- 
' Loid Fittmauiice'a Ltrd Grtutoilk, voL L p. 69. 
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wards said, *' I have found at Grillion's dining-table." 
It could not well have been otherwise, for amongst 
the brilliant contrasts of the club in his day were, not 
only some already mentioned but the " Rupert of 
debate," the fourteenth Earl of Derby ; two Indian 
Viceroys, Lords Canning and Dalhousie ; Lord 
AshburtOQj Lord Stanhope the historian ; Lord 
Lyttelton, Sir William Sterling! Maxwell, Lord 
Shaftesbury, the poor man's peer ; Sir James 
Graham, Charles Buller, and Dean Stanley. The 
twentieth century reveals the same charm of variety 
that characterized the club in the nineteenth. Sir 
Edward Grey may find himself seated next to Ix>rd 
Milner, Mr. Bonar Law may have for his next-door 
companion Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Carson and Mr. 
Birrell are helped out of the same dish. Revisiting 
England, the Indian Viceroy, Lord Hardinge of 
Penshurst, would be sure to see in the company Field- 
Marshal Earl Roberts. The most Catholic Duke of 
Norfolk enters the room at the same time as Edward 
Stuart Talbot, Bishop of Winchester, to be followed 
immediately by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Lord Derby, 
and the Duke of Devonshire. The present number of 
the club IS eighty, ; four members are elected each 
year, if so many vacancies occur.' 

As free from party colour and as diversely repre- 
sentative as Grillion's was the Cosmopolitan. It was 
cradled during the winter of 1852 in the Bond Street 
lodgings of Robert Morier, then of the Foreign Office, 
a man full of useful and curious information, afterwards 
our Ambassador at St. Petersburg, gradually throwing 
aside in that position an. opinion he had brought to it 
of Russia's intention to lose no time in advancing on 
Herat, while, as was then the case, we were pre- 

■ CoDtr&i; to the pieraDii^ impresdon, the name of Milli does Dot, it will be 
Men, occDramuiig the thirteen oti^iulinemben (tf GrillionV The &ict is that the 
pMtent Sir C. T. U. Adand'i uncle, Hr. ArthDi Milli, lucceeded the founder of 
Gdllion's u the dub lecietuy, while he lived duefljr at Bude in a bouM built 
on ground gjven him b; Sii Tbomu Adsnd. 
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occupied with Egypt and had an army locked up ia 
Africa. 

" Why should not we and a few others," it was 
asked, " come together, as we have done this evening, 
in some place of our own on Saturday and Sunday 
nights during the session? " The suggestion came 
from A. H. Layard, whose eventful course then lay 
for the most part in the future. The Sultan's firman 
and a large supply of pickaxes had, indeed, already 
secured hhu the nickname of " Nineveh," and won 
him fame from his excavations in that ancient district. 
The Dean of Bristol's son, and bom in Paris, he 
was from .his boyhood a " rolling stone." He had 
not passed beyond his twenty-third year when, 
traversing the valley of the Tigris on his way to 
Ceylon, he was impressed by the appearance of the 
neighbourhood, and thought of the prehistoric monu- 
ments probably buried beneath its surface. Five years 
later he had begun his subterranean researches at 
Nimrud, the undoubted Nineveh of biblical narrative. 
Almost at the first turn of the spade he struck a main, 
which afterwards led him to the discovery of four 
palaces. The books recording his experiences made 
him, not only the lion of the season biit the first 
authority in a department of learning tUl then; prac- 
tically tmknown. 

Henry Reeve, Registrar of the Privy Council, editor 
of the Edinburgh Review and the Greville papers, 
came in with the first batch. By the beginning of the 
season and session of 1853, the Cosmopolitan had 
become a brilliant success, membership of which ranked 
only a little below and promised to be something' like 
a stepping-stone to Grillion's and "The" Club. 
Established on the drawing-room floor in Charles Street, 
Berkeley Square, that had been G. F. Watts's studio, 
it became the one nocturnal lotmge at the week's end 
and bediming, r^ulaily frequented by the most 
brilliant among those who remained of Xts Cambridge 
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" apostles," with Alfred Tennyson, the poet-laureate, 
at their head ; Lord Houghton, James Spedding of 
the Times, Baconian editor, and G. S. Venables, the 
Saturday Reviewer, for his supporters. In its later 
days the club included among its members the 
pleasantest and br^htest of Parliament men, the 
ever-delightful Frederick Leveson-Gower, and Viscount 
Barrington, one of Disraeli's two confidential lords- 
in-waitii^. Their contemporary, Henry Drummond 
Wolff, combined in the happiest proportions the mental 
acumen and close observation of his widely travelled 
father with the outspoken insight into human nature 
that, directly inherited from his maternal ancestor. Sir 
Robert Walpole, imparted an airy cynicism to his temper 
and talk, and made him in bis prime an raijoyablie 
raconteur. The charm of contrast to Wolff was forth- 
coming in Robert G . W. Herbert, the fourth Lord 
Carnarvon's cousin, permanent Under-Secretary in the 
department controlled by his kinsman, whose success 
as Colonial Minister Herbert did not a little to promote. 

For about half a century the Cosmopolitan remained 
the London paradise of the intelligent foreigner. Then 
the frequenters, who did so much to give it its character, 
one after another from death or infirmity left their places 
vacant. The lease of the fanlous old house ran out, 
other quarters had to be found. At the beginning of 
the twentieth century the club was only a pleasant 
memory to those who, like the present writer, had 
belonged to it, or a name of little meaning to those 
who had not. 

What, in the fifties, the Cosmopolitan began to be 
for the night, the Breakfast Club on February 24, 
1866, became for the morning. Its orig^inal or early 
members included among others equally distinguished 
its active promoter. Mount Stuart E. Grant Duff, his 
particular friends Lord Arthtir Russell, Sir James 
Lacaita, Sir John Lefevre, Sir Edmund Head, Sir John 
Simeon, Sir T. Erskine May, Sir W. Stirling Maxwell ; 
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Lords Carlingford, Goscfaen, Herschell, de Tabley, 
Wolseley, and Reay, the Nfarquis of Lansdowne, 
Speaker Peel, Mackenzie Wallace, Henry Cowper, 
G. S. Veoables, and Sir Alfred Lyall. The invitations 
to the houses of all the members in turn were for 
9.30 a.in. ; no one was waited for after ten. Gradually 
it contributed as large a proportion to the governors 
of the British Empire as Balliol College itself. By 
1884 Lord Lansdowne had exchanged the Canadian 
for the Indian Viceroyalty ; Lord Dufferin, after having 
held various embassies, had become Indian Viceroy, 
and Grant DuflF bknself had been successively Colonial 
Under-Secretary and Governor of Madras. Indeed, 
almost the only Breakfast Club men wfao failed to 
achieve high promotion during these eighteen years had 
either approached the end of their career when they 
joined the society or had been withdrawn from it by 
death or some other cause. 
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THE CLUB AS A HOME 

Hw Tnvellen' aiib.uul iu crMtot, Lord Cutkm^i— Fntiures of the pb.TTOon 
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With the nineteenth century, a reaction set in against 
the club as the outwork and agency of Parliament. 
Political organization, it was felt, had been secured! 
on tenns disastrous to social intercourse. If life was 
not to lose one of its chief pleasures, the brightest 
and best of the .Westminster partisans on either side 
must be systematically tn'ought together at a common 
table in St. James's or Mayfair. That feeling had, 
as the reader already knows, moved Sir Thomas 
Acland in 1 8 1 2, on lines generally resembling 
" The " Club, to establish another dining society, 
Grlllion's. That, however, was a nomadic institution, 
changing its weekly venue according to taste or con- 
venience. After the United Service, the first politically 
neutral club settled in its own permanent premises owed 
its existence to a diplomatist, who had for some time 
conceived the design of a Pall Mall society which should 
be as cosmopolitan as Grillion's was impartial. At 
the dining chib, men of all political connections, sat 
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down with great satisfaction together ; the living chib, 
now about to be created, was to form an international 
home for distinguished foreigners, irrespective of the 
country to which they belonged, or the form of polity 
which they represented. 

Special endowments and opportunities ensured success 
in the execution of this scheme for Lord Castlereagh.' 
He had been Foreign Secretary, and led the House of 
Commons during the Liverpool administration. His 
intimacy with the polite world in all its phases, his 
aptitude for personal detail, and his untiring business 
industry had made him of special service at White's, 
where he first learned the art of club management. 
White's, indeed, alone had given him the social training 
only less indispensable than his high station and his 
parliamentary experience for success in the control of 
St. Stephen's, as well as in his violently opposed but 
fruitful administrative course. For Castlereagh, as will 
presently be seen, unlike his rival. Canning, never had 
the advantage of an Eton training ; while, at the 
University, instead of Canning's two years at Christ- 
church, he only kept a twelvemonth's terms at St. 
John's, Cambridge. 

Yet this was the man who enabled the second Pitt 
to carry the Irish Union, who, by trusting Wellington 
with the command, crushed Napoleon, and thus 
secured for Europe more than half a century of sub- 
sequent peace. He now addled to these achievanents 
the fame of a club founder, on lines then entirely new. 
Each of these great performances was due to Castle- 
reagh's unfailing presence of mind, sound sense, serenity 
of temper, and unfiinching courage, which carried him 
through many difficulties that would have wrecked 
quicker intellects and more highly cultivated minds. 
In reality, too, he no doubt gained, rather than lost, 
from not, as a youth, having gone through the same 
conventional mill as other lads of quality. At Armagh 

■ ScuirfUiefintEMlvKlMAniiiiiof Loodiaidenj. 
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College he had studied the life and character of a 
people, instead of, as must more or less have been the 
case at an English public school, contracting the narrow 
prejudices of a class. Personal intimacy with the Courts 
and capitals of Europe formed a better apprenticeship to 
his trade in life than the same time spent in dissipation 
or even study on the Cam. From his mother he had 
inherited the fine manner, if not the grace, of the 
stately Seymours. Before he came of age he knew 
as much of the chanceries and diplomatic coulisses of 
Europe as he did of St. James's or Pall Mall. 

By 1790, while still under twenty-one, he had been 
returned to Parliament by the Tory landlords of the 
County Down. In the next cMitury, having meanwhile 
been Foreign Minister at home, he went as British 
representative, in 1818, to the Congress of Aut-la- 
Chapelle. Thus habituated to intercourse with European 
sovereigns and statesmen, he asked himself, during his 
return journey, whether it might not be possible to 
create in London a company whose ampler atmosphere, 
inaccessible to the disturbing influence of party, nught 
recall, not only to Englishmen but to foreigners of 
ambassadorial rank or antecedents, the Olympian air 
of continental council-chambers and salons — in a word, 
an international reunion, all whose appointments were 
to be on a correspondingly impressive scale. 

Passing through Paris, he saw, at his house in the 
Rue de Rivoli, an old friend, General Sir William 
Keppel, one of the survivors of those who had witnessed 
George IV's marriage to Mrs. Fitzherbert, and who 
had won fame throughout Europe for his mellow 
wisdom, for the sweetness and gentleness of his 
manners, and for a power of patient listening, which 
had recommended him to sovereigns and statesmen. 
To him Castlereagh confided his projectj with the result 
that soon after reaching London he became the founder 
and Keppel one among the original members of the 
Travellers' Club, Subsequently Lord Chancellor Eldon 
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successfully faced the ordeal of the ballot ; Sidmouth 
was put up and blackballed. Castlereagh himself used 
the club regularly till the close of his life ; he dined 
there together with 'Eldon just after his nominatioo 
to attend the Congress of Verona in 1822. The two 
friends made merry on that occasion over the name 
borne by the club in which they were sitting being 
also that of the newspaper belonging to their arch- 
assailant in the Press, William Hone, abortively prose- 
cuted in 1 8 1 7, and tried by Lord Ellenborough, not for 
libel on Ministers but for the profane parodies of the 
Litany and the Athanasian Creed. As to Hone's poli- 
tical gibes, the founder of the club Laughingly reminded 
his friend how he had been called " Old Bags," Sid- 
mouth the " Doctor." " I myself," he added, " was im- 
mortalized as ' Derry Down Triangle.' " A few days 
later Castlereagh killed himself by cutting his throat 
in the dressing-room of his house at Foots Cray. 

From the first the ctub distinguished itself by supply- 
ing foreigners of social or official position with a well- 
appointed home, temporary or permanent. The tariff 
had the economical advantages of the Guards or the 
United Service. High play of any kind was dis- 
couraged, pure games of chance were forbidden, and 
the whist pomts were kept severely low. The reputation 
at this game brought by Talleyrand and another 
stranger, Montrpn^ to the Travellers' card-room alto- 
gether exceeded the skill and success of either. The 
two men secretly disliked and were jealous of each 
other. Talleyrand's ill-will frequently found very brutal 
and by no means amusing expression — as when Mont- 
rond, tilting his chair and losing his balance, fell back 
to the ground in an epileptic fit. The stricken man, in 
the convulsive clutching and tapping of his fingers on 
the Boor, only drew from TaUeyrand the sneering 
murmur, " // me parajt qa'el veui absolameal des- 
cendre" and the company applauded and circulated 
the remark as the great man's latest good thing. 
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Montrond himself could be equally bitter, but gene- 
rally contrived to put more point and information into 
his least amiable words. For instance, the appearance 
in 1832 of Louis XVIII's "Memoirs" raised some 
doubt of their authenticity. " Their genuineness," ob- 
served Montrond, " is stamped on every page because, 
while wishing to convince readers of his wisdom, he 
cannot help writing himself down the consummate rogue 
which every one knows him to have been." 

Ten years later the gossips at the Travellers' were 
discussing the successive bulletins from Montrond's sick- 
room and telling each other how, thanks to the Duchess 
de BrogUe and Madame Hamelin, boOi indefatigable 
in their deathbed ministrations, he had gone through a 
complete conversion and had passed away in the odour 
of sanctity. 

For at least fifty years after its foundation, the 
Travelers' remained the centre of the best Anglo- 
French table talk about the relations between the two 
countries, and above all on whatever concerned the 
growth and embellishment of the Napoleonic legend. 

On these subjects, the Travellers' had for its oracle 
a nobleman whom the gossips, groundlessly enough no 
doubt, called the original of Dickens's Cousin Feenix 
in Dombey and Son. This was the Lord Rokeby 
who died during the April of 1847, at Naples, white 
still, as years went, little past the prime of hfe, but 
driven by various maladies into premature old age. He 
had long spent most <A his life abroad. He would 
probably never have revisited England, but for the 
attraction of his friend Castlereagh's club. As regards 
bearing, address, and independence of character the 
universally accepted model of his order, be had been 
longer and oftener behind the diplomatic scenes than 
any of his club contemporaries. Those who came 
after him at the club might well fancy they still saw 
him in his brother, the last wearer of the title, who 
died in 1883. This Lord Rokeby not only reproduced 
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his kinsman and predecessor's appearance and manner, 
but, having lived in the closest confidence with him, 
bequeathed to Mrs. Climenson, his daughter, the varied 
and valuable memorials, skilfully condensed by that 
lady into a work forming the best commentary possible 
on one who will always be remembered as a club 
worthy, as well as on not a few of the secret 
international episodes which occasionally formed tus 
PaU Mall table talk. 

" If something cannot be done to change their tone, 
clubs will gradually become like spouting booths at 
a country fair." So said the Duke of Wellington, 
while Master-General of the Ordnance, one of Lord 
Liverpool's Cabinet — his ears, as he put it, deafened, 
his whole being disgusted by the echoes of party strife. 
Amongst those who heard the great man's remark, 
were his private secretary, Arbuthnot, and a young 
naval officer, Lieutenant Egerton, Lord Francis £ger- 
ton's son, whose general intelligence and professional 
zeal had won the Duke's good opinion. Nothing, 
however, in the signs of the times promised any club 
movement such as the Duke seemed to desire. On the 
contrary, so far back as 1822, the party managers 
on both sides had begun to talk about the necessity 
of supplementing Brooks's and [White's with institu- 
tions more suited to the spirit of the time. Nevertheless 
the decade and a half preceding the Grey Reform Act 
wimessed in Pall Mall and its neighbourhood a desire 
for places of social meeting into which politics, so far 
as might be, should not enter. The Duke had no sooner 
signified his vieiws and wishes than those about him 
were moved to see what might be done towards ex- 
tending the movement so successfully initiated by 
Castlereagh in the Travellers'. 

The earliest result of their efforts was the Union 
Club, with the hero of Waterloo for the most illus- 
trious on the list, and with Sir Robert Peel coming 
in soon afterwards. The Union was the first institution 
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to be frcHn its birth: a members' dub. Candidates 
were elected by the vote of the entire society. Its 
original, distinctive, and long preserved .feature was 
the copious interfusion of professional men, bankers, 
merchants, and lawyers with the country gentlemen, 
who, as the Duke had foreseen, found it a pleasant 
alternative to Brooks's or .White's. Applications multi- 
plied more rapidly than was in the interests of the 
society itself. It began to be honeycombed by mutually 
hostile and jealous coteries and cliques. The country 
gentlemen pilled the professions. The lawyers and 
doctors, not seeing their way to retaliate directly, 
showed their independence and power by blackballing 
indiscriminately ttrose not belonging to their cloth. The 
fortunes of the place suffered from the intestine strife. 
The representatives of the M^lUngton and Peel tradi- 
tion wisely decided that disruption could only be averted 
by transferring the power of election from the body of 
the club to a committee, in whose hands it still remains. 
To this day, the happy blend of the man-about-town, 
the professional, and the squirearchical elements has 
preserved for the Union its former attractions, both to 
members and their guests, that marked it during those 
Victorian years when Sir Bruce Seton, among the 
pleasantest and best-known figures of the club-life of 
his time, employed his evening's leisure from >War Office 
duties in familiarizing a series of representative com- 
panies with the Union's best resources of cuisine and 
cellar. Another of the club's leading Amphitryons 
then was Sir Richard ,Quain, most amiable and 
serviceable, whether of friends or doctors, presiding 
over a party that generally numbered Lord James of 
Hereford, Henry Calcraft, H. M. Stanley, and Anthony 
TroUope. 

Six years after the great Duke and his agents had 

made their successful protest against the club system 

becoming a political monopoly, one of Wellington's 

countrymen founded on the same neutral lines as the 

12 
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Union a club that has flourished uninterruptedly to 
the twentieth century. Queen Anne's Secretary of 
State, immortalized by Pope James Craggs, had a 
sister, also his heiress, yibo married an Irish husband, 
Robert Nugent, wfao subsequently and successively 
became Baron Nugent, Viscount Clare, and Earl 
l>Tugent. To the daughter of this miitm, the first 
Marquis of Buckingham's wife, was bom Lord Nugent, 
wbo lived much with literary men of his dme, and 
himself dabbled in prose and verse. 

The taste for pen and ink was, indeed, hereditary 
in his line ; his grandfather, who had brought a title 
to the family, lived with the wits of his day, and was 
addressed by Goldsmith in his poem " The Haunch of 
Venison." The descendant of the afterwards ennobled 
Robert Nugent carried on his grandfather's sodo- 
literary traditions. Burke and Johnson's intimate, be 
had no sooner gone through Oxford at Brazmose than 
he became in London the Mscenas of his period. 
From 1812 to 1832 he sat for Aylesbury, and 
resigned his seat that he mi^t go as Lord High Com- 
missioner to the Ionian Isles. Returning to England 
in 1835, he resumed, not without distinction, his course 
at Westminster, and always in connection with the same 
Buckinghamshire constituency which family influence 
had first given him. There were, indeed, breaks in 
his Aylesbury membership between 1837 and 1847. 
During the last year, after unsuccessfully contesting 
Southampton, he regained his original borough and 
remained its representative till his death, in 1850. His 
closing parliamentary sessions were signalized by his 
motions for the abolition of capital punishment. 

Had he been a richer man, with a domestic establish- 
ment on the old grand scale, be might have had no 
place among the club makers. As it was, he found the 
rdle of entertainer so costly, and the list of guests 
expectant so increasingly formidable, that the honse 
of WiUiam Windham the statesman. No. 1 1, St. James's 
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Square, had no sooner been vacant some time than he 
secured it for the club which he named after the original 
owner of the mansion. 

Nugent's intellectual sympathies were quite as much 
with the new sciences as with the old letters. The 
movement that led three years later to the British 
Association, 1831, was now fairly started. The various 
Inns of Court, during the late twenties and the early 
thirties, seem to have abounded in students who had 
many intellectual interests, even though these did not 
include any great zeal for their fumre profession. Many 
of them had but recently gone through the course 
of foreign travel begun after leaving the University. 
While abroad they had acquainted themselves with the 
latest discoveries of continental researchers in various 
branches of physical inquiry. Such subjects bad for 
them a permanent attraction greater than they had yet 
found in politics or pen and ink. Most of diem were 
frioidless and homeless in Lcodon. Some found their 
way to Nugent, who let them know that they might 
not only be welcome but find congenial company at 
the Windham Club. In this way, therefore, the place 
from its very beginnings had a character and fulJSUed 
a mission so far entirely unique. There were, of 
course, plenty of young men-about-town of a more 
frivolous turn, but the superior element just described 
fonned for some years an appreciable leaven. Fr<Hn 
the middle of the nineteenth century, however, the 
Windham had more in common with Arthur's than 
with any other club. During the dead season, while 
repairs and cleanings were m progress, the two clubs 
exchanged hospitalities. 

Meanwhile, the chib makers to whose example 
Nugent and his colleagues of the Windham owed some- 
thing could congratulate themselves on an achieve- 
ment more important in itself and nnre far-reach- 
ing in its results than any addition, to the joint- 
ftock palaces of Pall Mall since Lord Lynedoch 
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and Sir Rbidand Hill had called the United Service 
into being. 

Upon one point the three or four men of widely 
differing antecedents and character who confined to 
found the Athenaeum in 1824 were unanimous. Art, 
literature, and science had become powerful enough 
to dispense with purely aristocratic patronage. The 
originators of the Athenaeum belonged by birth to 
the middle class. Taking them in EJphabetical 
order : Sir Francis Chantrey was a Derbyshire 
carpenter's son. Apprenticed to a carver and gilder 
in Sheffield, he showed a skill in modelling stone and 
wood that attracted the notice of the mezzotint engraver 
J. R. Smith. The good offices of this his first friend 
enabled him on his twenty-first birthday to strike out 
a new line by cancelling his indentures, goii^ to 
London, and studying in the Royal Academy schools. 
While thus a student, he supported himself by wood- 
carving, with such results as soon to be promoted to 
marble. Without any help or introductions from the 
rich and great, his first work in stone, a bust for 
Sheffield Church, was followed by commissions for stone 
heads on a larger scale of naval celebrities to adorn 
Greenwich Hospital. By 1807 his artistic industry 
and a discreet marriage had made him an independent 
man. He still remained busy in his studio, executed 
the statue group that still adorn the Lichfield Cathedral, 
" The Sleeping Children," and had won twofold 
European fame by his marble figures of statesmen 
and sovereigns and by the treatment of imaginative 
subjects shown in his " Peace and Plenty," his 
" Penelope," and his " Satan." 

Chantrey's chief colleague at the Athenasum was 
the man generally credited with the lion's share in 
founding the club. John Wilson Croker (1780-1857), 
a native of Galway and the son of an Excise officer, in 
the opening year of the nineteenth century exchanged 
Trinity College, Dublin, for Lincohi's Inn, London. 
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The foundation of his success was, not professional 
distinction as a lawyer but the skill and happiness with 
which he hit off the public taste in bis letters to the 
French Revolutionist Tallien, published by the Times. 
In his mastery of that subject he had few rivals, and 
his perfect command over it secured him at least one 
victory over Macaulay during the 1832 Reform Bill 
debates.' The rivalry of the two men extended from 
politics to society and from Parliament to the club. 
Macaulay casually remarked ^t the Athenaeum that 
he knew only two ways of governing men, by public 
opinion and the swoid. For some days afterwards 
Croker's table-talk abounded in efforts to cap, to con- 
trovert, or to improve on the observation. Croker, 
it has been circumstantially shown, was much less 
black than Disraeli and Macaulay agreed to paint him. 
The social jealousy which, in Coningsby, made Rigby 
try to keep Lucian Gay out of Monmouth House was 
so absent from the Croker of real life that he secured' 
the friendship and service of the Prince Regent for 
Walter Scott, as well as the refusal of the laureateship. 
No two men sat at the same table more frequently 
than the author of Waverley and the Qaarierly 
Reviewer, and it became a fixed club opinion that 
Croker owed not a little unpopularity to his inevitable 
personal comparison with Scott. To Croker's disadvan- 
tage, as it could not but be, women as well as men 
contrasted the sarcastic table-talk and the contemp- 
tuous expression of his face with the always aUiiable 

■ See T. E. Kebbel't BtsegH i^m\Sii»ry and PaHlUs (Chapmui and Hall), 
1864. On December so, 1831 MacaaUf had mnied the En£liih aciilocru^ 
■gunit bringing OD tbemselTCf the (une destmction that had overtaken the French 
«gWrj» became of their obdoracy to the popular demand for political rights. 
" Bat," adted CToker, " did thoie noble* ihow the blind and obstinate tesiataace 
inpoted to them ?" Ai a &ct they juned the Tiert ilai with headlong alacrity, 
and even led the way in the giddj o^iei o. ruin, tt wai a Montmorency who 
oOered the privilege* of the nobflily on the altar of McriSce, and a Noaillei who 
propoied the abolition of all feudal and seoorial rights. Turn over the page, and 
we find the Uontmorendet in enileand the Noaillet on the scafibld. 
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conversation, the frank and benevolent countenance of 
the good and great Sir Walter. Yet the reputed 
original of Disraeli's Rigby had a personality neither 
unpleasing nor unimpressive. Under rather than above 
middle faeiglit, his slight, well-knit figure was so perfect 
in all its proportions as to convey a sense of natural 
dignity. A glance at his face and a minute or two's 
exchange of remarks were enough to tell the casual 
acquaintance of brain power, quick perception, and 
active intellect. He Iiad, too, the capacity of making 
the first personages of his time, including the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, take him seriously 
at his own estimate of himself. The damaging dis- 
closures, as they were called, of his confidential business 
relations with the Duke of York and Lord Hertford 
were so put by Louis Jennings ■ in his encyclopaedic 
work as to win from two judges, not less competent than 
Mr. Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt, the verdict 
that Croker came remarkably well out of it. Whether 
in club, drawing-room, or print, Croker's enemies were, 
not his rivals and caricaturists but his own overwhelm- 
ing egotism, much paraded superiority, and onmiscience. 
These were qualities resented by Byron when, on the 
publication of "Bepp>o," 1818, Croker told Murray 
that the inspiration of this poem was purely Italian. 
Bemi, Byron admitted, had founded that kind of 
writing, but, he added, "my poem all the same is 
purely English, and my immediate model was ' Whistle- 
craft ' [Hookham Frere] , As for Croker's further 
suggestion, that I plagiarized from Rose's AnimaU, 
I did not know you had published the translation till I 
saw it a few days ago." After 1824 the Atheiiaeum 
and its affairs became in themselves a sort of pro- 
fession to Croker. They did not, however, interfere 
with his long prepared and much talked of edition of 
Boswell, published in 1831, or cause Macaulay to 

■ See Croker's Mtnuirt ami Cgnttfitndmtt, edifed b; L. T. Jemungi 
(Mumy, 18S4). 
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neglect the pickle in which Jhe was keeping the rod to 
be applied directly his enemy's magnam opas appeared.' 
During his Athenseum days club memories also 
naturally ran on the literary hot water out of which 
Croker never long kept himself. Thus the critic had 
written one of his slashing articles cm Lord John 
Russell's Life of his own compatriot and friend Thomas 
Moore. Russell, by way of reply, showed that Croker, 
while indulging the safe malignity of his pen, had 
been cultivating his own acquaintance, as well as asking 
his good offices, for his own ends. Much later, between 
1848 and 1857, Croker published in the Quarterly 
those onslaughts on Macaulay's History of England 
which caused Samuel Rogers pleasantly to remark that 
Croker had attempted murder, but had only committed 
suicide. Especially did the Athenjeum Club become 
a personal battle-ground between the two men during 
the period of instalment in its present building, 1830. 
That year, by bringing Macaulay to Westminster as 
Member for Calne, marked the beginning of their 
parliamentary feud. For Croker, who had held the seat 
for Downpatrick since 1807, stood so well with all 
the Tory leaders of his time, and showed such official 
ability as to have become in 1809 Secretary of the 
Admiralty. He held that office tUl the fall of the 
Wellington administration, in 1830. His literary retire- 
ment which followed proved most active, and among 
other things produced the rechristening of the Tory 
party as the Conservatives.* Nature had formed him 
for a life of bustling self-assertion. He seemed out 

■ FoaTtem ytait before thit Sir Walter Scott gjenennuly uknowlcdged to an 
Athemenm acqatintMice hi* obligation to Crakei*! Starittfir Cltildren frem 
SrigiiikSislfy.toiYmmm TaUsafa Craml/athtr. Ai Toi the BonreU episode, 
it had been nutter of Atbenxum goanp for some time that Croker'i edition would 
M once be tadded by Hacanlay in the Sdimbtajh Xtvitm. 

* Foil, in a Qmarttrfy gmtts aiticle, written after mnch conference with Sil 
Robeit Feel. The new name gained genoral adoption during the elections of 
Januaiy, 1833, and was Tccogniied t^ Lord John Russell, wbo met it bf himself 
takii^ that of Relbimei. 
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of Ilia element during his forced ^^inence from 
occupation with the affairs of others. Nothing there- 
fore could have been more congenial to him than the 
swift succession of personal detail and the free scope 
for the exercise of administrative ingenuity and personal 
predilection afforded by the society of whichj from the 
first he had put himself forward as the incarnation. On 
May II, 1829, was held a ^neral meeting of the 
club. One of its trustees and a permanent member 
of the committee, Croker had specially concentrated 
himself on the architectural details for the stately fabric 
then rising in Pall Mall. The original scheme pro- 
vided the same four-columned portico as that which 
ornaments Pall Mall to-day. Without consulting his 
colleagues, Croker had taken steps to substimte one 
of two columns. On the motion of a little known but 
original member, a Scotch physician, Dr. Henderson, 
a keen debate about the whole subject arose. But 
behind Henderson and one or two more there stood 
Macaulay. All these warmly advocated the first plan. 
Samuel Rogers and Crabb Robinson were equally strong 
in the same direction. The general sense of the 
meeting -was that the time had come to throw off 
the Crokerian des[>otism. "Move I Move I" became 
the general cry ; and the Macaulayites carried by 
acclamation the proposal not to affront the committee 
by substituting for its collective scheme the arbitrary 
amendment of an individual. 

Of the Athenaeum company in the pre-Victorian days, 
now looked back upon, belonged one or two others 
of what may be callol the Bowood group. Lord 
Lansdowne, it has been seen, wisely wished not to 
put himself in the forefront of the enterprise. He 
smiled, however, his active approval, and it prospered 
accordingly. In the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Lord Lansdowne was the figtire-head and patron of 
men, without the spice of whose conversation any dub 
would then have lacked its most essential flavour. Such 
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were the two sharpest tongues that had wagged almost 
from time immemorial in Pall Mall, and that linked 
the traditions of'Selwyn and Alvanley with the per- 
formances of Theodore Hook, Abraham Hayward, and 
Bemal Osborne. 

Bom in the reig^ of George III, and living into 
'•hat of Queen Victoria, Joseph JekyU, after going 
through Westminster and Christchurch, set up in 
society during the Regency on an anecdotic capital, 
chiefly derived from his father, a naval officer, who 
had not only sailed round the world with his eyes and 
ears always open, but had dined and talked with states- 
men and generals personally concerned in the rise 
and fall of the first Napoleon. A barrister by pro- 
fession, Jekyll first rose to fame as a depositary of legal 
jokes, most of which when he begian were new. Some 
of them had been rehearsed at Bowood, if not elsewhere, 
too, before their issue from the Athenaeum secured 
them metropolitan currency. During Lord Mansfield's 
Chief Justiceship heavy arrears of work were supposed 
to necessitate a sitting on Good Friday. The barristers 
would not attend. The judge went through the cases 
with the attorneys alone—" a thing," said Serjeant 
Davy, " never known before." " Naturally," observed 
JekyU, " seeing there has been no precedent for such 
a transaction since the time of Pontius Pilate." Great 
as a lawyer and advocate, Lord Erskine, the tenth Earl 
of BurJian's youngest son, never caught the ear of 
St. Stephen's or showed much fluency of speech else- 
where. So ill did he acquit himself at a FUhmongers' 
Hall dinner that Jekyll, who was sitting near, asked 
him in a very audible aside whether it was in honour 
of the company he had floundered so. Jekyll had 
followed Dunnii^ as Member for L,ord Lansdowne's 
borough, Calne. His parliamentary patron's house 
became to him a second hoAie. " This pert joker's 
one vocation in life," amiably remarked Jeremy 
Bentham, who had not much in common with the wits, 
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" is to act as tale-bearer to Uie household at Bowood." 
The description, when repeated at the Athenxum, was 
met with a stinging retort from Charles BuUer, then, 
as always, the social ally of Monckton Milnes. Indeed, 
whether at the club or in private house, the two worked 
together, concerting their epigrams or anecdotes before- 
hand, and each in turn so leading ui the conversation 
as to give the other the best chance of exhibiting his 
well -prepared verbal fireworks. 

Of the same Atbenseum standing as Jekyll was the 
breakfast-giver, the poet of Italy, who, dying in 1885, 
outlived most if not all fathers of the elub. Rogers 
and Jekyll were seldom out of each other's society. 
" It is the only way," ^aid Jekyll, " in which I can 
prevent Rogers saying spiteful things about me." And 
in another room of the same club at the same hour 
Rogers might have been heard making the same 
observation about Jekyll. 

Equally sharp and caustic of tongue, but without 
the nerve control and cahnness of Jekyll, was another 
of Rogers' club associates, first known as the " Ctdonel 
Luttrell of Junius " ; he was a natural son of Lord 
Carhampton, the Irish Commander-in-Chief, and was 
much sought after by Rogers, because, as was said, 
his bustling vivacity seemed the only thii^ «4iich could 
impart warmth and movement to the chilly and 
sepulchral serenity of the banker bard's prevailing 
manner. Resembling Jekyll in the snaart impudence, 
talk, and manner that won Jekyll his reputation 
for wit, Luttrell showed himself far more sparkling 
and widely informed in conversation than either 
Jekyll, Rogers, or any other of his sect. The infancy 
of the Athenaeum witnessed a characteristic display of 
his peculiar temperament. Lady Holland had been 
driving him in her carriage from Kensington to Fall 
Mall. Part of the road had been very rough ; her 
ladyship was very nervous. She therefore told the 
coachman to proceed slowly. The drive, performed 
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at a foot's pace, occupied some hours. Luttrell reached 
his destination to find that the friend whom he had 
kept waiting had lost patience and gone. " No 
wonder I " he hissed out between clenched teeth. " Did 
not the very funerals all pass us? " 

What Rogers and Luttrell were at the beginnings 
of their fame, they remained to the end— Luttrell, at 
fourscore, an unrepentant and a most-sought-after 
diner out, the life and soul of every party, the coveted 
quarry of every hostess and host. Equally unchanged, 
so long as breath lingered in the attenuated frame, 
was Rogers. To the last the same mild venom as in 
his maturity flavoured his every word, causing Jekyll, 
on his last appearance in the club, to compare him with 
one of those soft caterpillars that crawl gently and 
quietly over the skin, but mart their track by irritation 
and blister. Notwithstanding his bitterness, Rogers 
had nothing about him of the buUy, was not really 
unpopular with such of the Atheneeum rank he noticed, 
and spoke as if he hated only those of his social 
betters whom the world agreed to praise. He made 
it his special mission to play the part of the slave in 
the triumphal procession of the Roman Emperor. He 
might sometimes put in a good word for the absent 
subject of universal abuse ; his dissentient voice never 
failed to break the chorus of general praise. Thus 
the vocabulary of panegyric was being exhausted upon 
a certain young peer noted for his gtiod looks, his 
brains, and his wealth. Rogers listened in patient but 
visible disgust. At last, unable longer to bear the 
strain, he murmured, " Thank Heaven, he has bad 
teeth I " A little later the over-praised nobleman came 
up for election at the club. The decisive blackball 
was dropped into the ballot-box by Rogers.> Jekyll, 
at the Athenaeum dinner-table, was the one member of 

■ For, at he fmnkly expl^ned to the hittoriui Grote, much the lune leuoa 
thai the AthenUoi oKndied Nidu, becwue they wcvicd of heutng him cslled 
t^ erei; one " the JuH." 
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the club who could gifve odds to its quidtest and sharpest 
repartee-maker, the Foreign Secretary, Lord Dudley 
and Ward. But then it must be remembered tfaa^ 
it was Rogers himself who, exasperated by one of 
the nobleman's very personal remarks about h^ appear- 
ance, retaliated with the familiar e|[»gram of learning his 
speeches by heart. The best of Rogers came out, not in 
the conversational tournament of the dinner -table but in 
colloquy with an audience " fit though few." 

Bulwer-L3rtton, at the Athenxum, had always rather 
avoided him. One evening in the dead seas<Ht the 
novelist, having been at the play, acceded to the bard's 
request that he would sup with him in St. James's 
Place. " His talk," said the novelist, recounting the 
experience, " was the most brilliant, varied, instructive, 
and inspiring to which I ever list«ied. And it was 
poured forth continuously from a little before midnight 
till within an hour or two of dawn." 

The only other joint-stock palace that could compare 
with the Athenaeum as a genuine home for its menj>ers 
was the United Service, its senior by nine years. The 
younger establishment gradually realized a distinction 
desired and foreseen for it from the first by Croker, 
necessarily not within the United's reach. In other 
words, its neighbours of all kinds appreciated the 
compliment of contributing their foremost represoita- 
tives to it. The Atheneeum numbers from time to 
time as many famous soldiers and sailors as its nearest 
Pall Mall neighbour, founded by Lynedoch and Hill. 
It is as w^ supplied with ambassadors as the 
Travellers', with the makers and unmakers of adminis- 
trations as Brooks's or White's, the Carlton or the 
Reform. Throughout the nineteenth century it was 
the only London home of his spiritual lordship, Samuel 
Wilberforce. It afforded the same domestic haven 
to most occupants of the episcopal bench. Hence 
the joke wickedly invented for Lord Sahsbury that 
he had to give up going to the Athenaeum because 
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the bishojK took away, his new umbreUas by mistake. 
Hei^ too, one of those same bishops heard Lord 
Brougham deny the authorship of the Edinburgh article 
on Byron's first vohmie of poems, while, a little later, 
he was one of the country house party which received 
Brougham's confession of the Edinburgh Reviewer 
having been none other than himself. In that 
Athensetmi period prominent and unfailingly regular 
figures were also Abraham Hayward. Eotfaen Kii^- 
lake, Chenery, Delane's successor at the Times, as 
well as the most distinguished officials and audiors 
then at work. These, at the luncheon hour, included 
Sir Lewis Mallet, of the India Office; Robert G. W. 
Herbert, the Colonial Under-Secretary ; M. £. Grant 
Duff and Laurence Oliphant. St. Mary's Church, 
Whitechapel, contains a memorial tablet to the man 
who, more than any other of his day, had been instru- 
mental in perfectii^ the home life and coDVeniences 
of the club. 

This was Thomas Walker, son of the Manchester 
ootton-spinner, who founded the local Ccmstitutional 
Society atfd fonned a chief pillar of Lancashire 
Whiggism. His most interesting monument, however, 
is the Original, published by him in the interest of 
good cookery and high health in the year before his 
death at Brussels in 1 836. " His one r^ and sufficient 
title to immortality is," said Hayward, " the Athena-um 
cuisine and cellar." In the latter he introduced the 
first really good claret at a moderate price ever drunk 
in Pall Mall. This was the wine that Hayward himself 
bad jn mind when he disclaimed the reputation of a 
professional diner out : " Cold beef, if you like, does 
for my dinner, provided there is good claret, and 
plenty of it." The considerations sug!gested by this 
remark, however, pave the way to another chapter. 
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CLUB FAKE AND CLUB FATES 

How tnedienl clnbnwn diDcd— SnbMqueot nfimien of the dub o wt w T fc* 
dab cuuioe, the high-wftter muk of the cookeiy of the period — SnnmU, 
reviimli, and spedalidea in White's Idtdien and eliewfaeie — Change* in the 
dub diDoer-hiMir — The Fieoch Revohitioii'i efiect on Engli^ dining — 
Cnlinaiy perfccticn and ipecnlatiaB made the fbvndatkmt of a nev dab^ 
Ciockfoid'i — lu cook, Loait Ude — Iti witf uid moit pcoinincnt babitofi — 
tmi WUIougfabr D'Eiaby— Count DOmy— Statesmen and diplomatiMs at 
CtocUbrd'»— The banrd-raom, and mpper-table— TIk penonal inddenta 
leading to the abolition of " belli " — Ciodcfbid'a amof^ them — Hie last of 
the Ciockfordiau, Sir W. H. Giegoir, George Pajne, Fnwk L«wler, and 
the abon-liTed refuge at the Corenti; Clab. 

In the most popular arts for the gratification of the 
senses, music, painting, cookery, and wine manufactm:^ 
the modems have had little to learn from the ancients. 
The two most learned and practical authorities on the 
suiyject, BeauviUiers and Car^e, have shown that 
neither the Roman, nor the Athenian cuisine produced 
anything likely to be appreciated by the discriminating 
palate of Christian Europe. That, too, is the verdict of 
impartial historians of the kitchen,' as well as of 
scholarly critics like the already mentioned Thomas 
Walker, and his conunentator, Abraham Hayward. The 
Athenians, of course, were to the cuisine of antiquity 
what the French afterwards became to that of the 
Middle Ages. 

The Roman commissioners to the Attic capital for 

< Soch are William Rabiiha in T»* WtaU Badjf ^ Ctkvy DiatcUd (London, 
1675), Mrs. Hannah Glasse in C*cktiy mad* Plai» Mtf Maij^ (1747), and K. 
Waner, Anti^MUattt CuUMtr* (1791). 
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investigating the laws of Solon brought back with them 
some domestic suggestions much appreciated by the 
housekeepers of the seven-hilled city. More than a 
century and a half later a family intimate of Pericles, 
the little known poet Archestratus, so far combined a 
goarmets taste with a poet's pen as to commemorate 
in many verses the various products of the then known 
animal and vegetable world. Further, he personally 
watched their preparation for the table by the cooks of 
the countries he had traversed, and only accepted diimer 
invitations from those who valued the good things of 
land and sea as highly as he did himself. Pericles, 
however, on hearing this from his son, the poet's chief 
friend, sceptically remarked that the fellow was always 
like an undersized skeleton, and since his return had 
dwindled almost to nothing. Talking over this story, 
at the Athenaeum, to Washington Irving during bis 
last visit to England, Hayward said, " I have found a 
classical prototype for the Dutchman in your History 
of New York, who pined away so imperceptibly that 
there was nothing left of him to be buried." 

The first century a.D. witnessed an advance of far- 
reaching results in Roman cookery, thanks chiefly to one 
of the three ^icures, bearing the name of Apicius,' 
who between 14 and 37 founded cookery schools, and 
was hailed by his disciples as " mighty master." This 
gastronomic worthy, having by a course of table ex- 
travagance, reduced his fortune to a poor £80,000, 
heroically chose death to starvation on such a pittance. 
To pass from Periclean Athens to Imperial RomCj 
Lucullus and his convives seon first to have demanded 
that their menu should be the costliest which ocean, 
earth, and air coukl furnish. Hence the value set upon 

■ The fint of thcM belongsd to the lee <tf SvUa, a-c. 93< the lecoad U mea- 
tkiacd io the test. Qnite early in life he von Cune with his cDntemponriei, 
ind ■sniTcd himself of inmorUlity ifterwud* hj hii suicm end confectioa. 
The third, Celhu, predded orer the Emperor Tnjan's kitchen, ud espediUj 
distingiii^ied himself bjr dn invention fm lending his rawtei freifa oftten while 
oobii AMtic cw n paigni. 
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the dishes made from five hundred peacocks' brains, 
or from the tongues of as many nightingales. Cleo- 
patra therefore only followed the fashion by quenching 
her thirst with a decoction of pearls, and it was un-. 
conscious fidehty. to classical precedent that made the 
English sailor place a £io note between two pieces of 
bread and butter for the lovely Mrs. Sawbridge ' to 
eat as a sandwich. 

The two bright 'features relieving the darkness of 
the Middle Ages were the culinary and the Uterary 
renaissance. Before then, however, in the eighth cen- 
tury, Charlemagne's feasting companies described by 
Brillat Savarin (in other words, the dub dinners of the 
period) helped to raise the standard of table arrange- 
ments. 

Then came the Normans, whose educated and edu- 
cating taste in cookery may be judged from Sir ^Walter 
Scott's historically accurate description of the banquet 
(1197), given by Prince John after the tournament at 
Ashby-de-la Zouche. Not only venison pasties, but 
others composed of the most exquisite foreign deli- 
cacies, generically known as karum [He, as well as 
preparations of larks, pigeons, and nightingales, ap- 
peared at these Nonnan feasts, which, more closely 
than the Saxon, presaged the club dinner, because they 
were for the most part bachelors' banquets.' Amongst 
the Norman contributions, first to the French, after- 
wards to the English mena, were ices and cunningly 
prepared salads. In England, however, as in France, 
the earliest great kitchen reformers were of the nation- 
ality' which, personified by Francis Bianco, tUias White, 
introduced the club system to Pall Mall and St. James's. 
In I 533> Catharine de Medici, as bride of Henry II, 
brought to Paris several Florentine professors of the 
domestic arts, perfected in the establishments of the 
princely hosts then ruling the Tuscan o^tal. A 
writer of that period, Montaigne, mentions his con- 

' The reputed original of bhck-eyed Siuui. ' It mm kt t , chapter xiv. 
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versation with one of these artists in Cardinal Caraffa's 
service. "He expounded to me," says the essayist, 
with the magisterial air of one declaring a grave theo- 
logical doctrine, " the difference between the appetite 
caused by fasting and that excited or piqued after 
the second or third course- He then dwelt on the; 
philosophy of salads and sauces, passing, in the rich 
and magnificent terms drawn from the govenunent 
of an empire, to elevated and important considerations 
connected with the order of service, and why sonief 
dainties are better cold than hot." 

Berini was the name of Catharine de Medici's coot, 
whose instructions descended with unbroken contin- 
uity to the days of Francis JWhite. One of Berini's 
famous dishes was often seen at .White's Club, during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. The genius who 
prepared it afterwards entered the service of the first 
Henry Labouchere, Lord Taunton, the second Henry's 
uncle. As his guest at his Somersetshire house, Quan- 
tock Lodge, the present writer saw and tasted it. Its 
picturesquely parti-coloured appearance was produced 
by the contrast between slices of ruddy tongue and 
some white velvety substance, which proved to be tripe, 
laid on the side of the dish round the other ingredients 
in the centre. It was, or at least by one of the company 
was represented as being a dish with a history that 
gives it special interest in these pages. Lord Taunton's 
chef. Perron, was an importation from .White's, where 
he had introduced the plat which so pleased the Quan- 
tock Lodge guests. Amongst these was Mr. Gladstone, 
whose knowledge of social life in mediaeval Italy in- 
cluded even its cookery. Perron's ancestors, from time 
immemorial in the same line as himself, had delighted 
royal palates by preparing them delicacies whose secret, 
he said, had desc^ided from the sixteenth-century 
Berini to Signor Francesco Bianco, the founder of 
iWhite's Club. Bianco 's recipes were all preserved, 
and often r.eferFed to in the kitchen archives. Nothing 
18 
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more likely, declared Mr. Gladstone, than that one 
speciality of .White's Glut should be identical with the 
favourite dainty of the French queen. Other dishes 
traditionally distinctive of that institution will presently, 
be given a place among the characteristic products of 
club kitchens. They may appropriately be preceded by 
a retrospect of club cookery from mediseval times. 

Neither at Hoccleve's Court of Good Company, nor 
in the societies which, at different intervals, followed 
it, did the club cellar or cuisine fall below, if it did 
not rise above, the high-water mark of the time. While 
taking their ease at their inn, the primitive clubmen 
did not dispense with the elaborate ceremonial proper 
to the feasting table in the Middle Ages, or the gradu- 
ated hierarchy of butlers, pantlers, tasters, and carvers. 
The carvers, indeed, must have had an easy time of it. 
Joints, roast or boiled, did not bectsne the chief items 
in the bill of fare till the seventeenth century.' The 
Court of Good Company, if not their Mermaid suc- 
cessors, chiefly confined themselves to " made " dishes. 
These largely consisted of ftesh, fish, or fowl, reduced 
to a pulp, and pr6[>ared with fried fruit, spices, and 
wine. The luxury in most esteem, blamange {sic), 
consisted of pounded chicken, almond, rice, and white 
sugar, tinted just enough with sandal-wood, or blood, 
to secure for it the name of the rose. Another oon- 
feaion of the same class, gracing the Good Company 
board when Sir Henry Somer was the guest of honour, 
amedon, must have been nearly if not quite the same 
as the mortrews whidi Chaucer celebrates in the 
Canterbury Tales. It formed another variety of the 
compote, which, made of meat, was as much a chib- 
standing dish under Richard II and Henry IV as the 
fruit compote is at the Anglo-German table tfMtes 
of our own day. 

Eggs, from the first, were much used in the four- 

* Jmnts of meat were puticululj pUronued by Cbuks II, who ww alwajre 
ngftled OD tbcD) bj Lady Cattlenuune. 
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teenth-century cuisine, and their yokes suffused amedon 
or mortrews with a much appreciated saffron hue. At 
other tunes when chicken formed the piice de resistance, 
it was nearly always boiled, and served with verjuice 
or sorrel sauce. At the best houses of call used as 
club centres, croquettes, rissoles, haggis, black pudding, 
and sausages of various kinds were as familiar in 
Lancastrian or Tudor times as beef-steaks and mutton- 
chops afterwards became. 

Between 1575 and 1621 the Mermaid and the Apollo 
entertainments marked a new and better stage in club 
cookery. These confraternities were the earliest to 
acquaint themselves with and adopt the kitchen and 
table reforms for which the English clubman first, 
and the English household afterwards, owe undying 
gratitude to the sound common sense and the inno- 
vating genius of William Rabisha, whose name and 
writings have already been mentioned with the pioneers 
and oracles of the British cuisine. He it was who closed 
the era of animal food, taken in the form of pulp/ 
and seasoned with barbaric sauces, and who, at the 
school of coc^ery which he opened in the City, taught 
the art of roasting game and poultry and brinigin'g 
them to table after the fashion of to-day. The Civil 
Club in 1675 regularly opened with boiled meats, and 
continued with game or poultry, each item cooked 
and supplemented according to Rabisha's instructions. 
The earliest club bills of fare prepared on Rabisha's 
principles, and therefore the earliest club dinners of 
the modem type, belong, mot to St. James's or Pall 
Mall but were those of the Civil Club, under the 
already mentioned Bryan Corooran's presidency ' be- 
tween the years 1780 and 1830. Soup, ifish, poultry, 
ragouts, and joints appeared at these quarterly feasts. 
The opening purie, generally some bird, was almost a 

' The present wijtei'a obligation, for whacevei concenis the Civil Clnb, to the 
present Mr. Bryan Corcoran ba» been aoDfewed, it will be remembeicd, on an 
earlier page. 
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meal in itself, because often it contained whole the du<^ 
the partridge, or other bird which gave its name to the 
dish. Then, at the West End club would come a chine 
of mutton, a fillet of beef, and at Arthur's invariably 
veal d la royaU. 

At this point, however, may be given the menu. 
which, during the year 1707, a certain Squire Hill 
approved for a party of friends at White's. Two sorts 
of soup, a purie of dudes, and a. bisque of partridges 
were followed by three or four varieties of fish. These 
gave place to marrow puddings, sweetbreads, oyster 
loaves, and mince pies . This substantial refection 
derives additional interest from the fact that it was 
among the earliest at which the different dishes did 
not appear on the table, hut were served from the 
sideboard. This d ia /iusse method was, however, 
seemingly not altogether the novelty it might have been 
thought. It had, as a fact, been iadopted at bachelor 
parties in Tudor times. After that, it had fallen into 
disuse . The credit of reviving it belongs to Lord 
Castlereagh's maiire tPhStpl, Mon;toy, who also, for a 
time, presided over the culinary arrangements of the 
Travellers', and who, as regards the management 'of 
that august society, condescendingly recogbized in bis 
employer who founded it " my noble colleague." At 
the Travellers', Montoy, who might have been twin 
brother to Thackeray's Mirobolant in Pendeimis, did 
not disdain certain suggestions (inspirations he called 
them), of Colonel Damer,' Richard Ford, the Devonian 
traveller in Spain, Lord Marcus Hill,^ and Talleyrand. 
The two Brst had consulted him about the cooking of 
the first canvas-bacfc ducks ever seen in England, a 
present from the American diplomatist, Featherstone- 
haugh to his friends at the club. The last won his 
approval of the custom just introduced from France of 
taking parmesan immediately before cheese, and 
madeira immediately after. 

■ H.P. lor Dorcbetlet, 1847-52. ■ M.P. An EtmIuuii, 1837-47. 
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At the particular point in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century now reached, the club epicures, and the 
chefs whom they favoured, might have been divided 
into two schools. That represented at the Alfred by 
the first Earl of Dudley, who died in the March of 
1S33, without exactly proposing to itself an ideal of 
plain living and high thinking, did what it could to 
discourage the vaulting ambition of the gastronomic 
masters. English cookery. Lord Dudley and his friends 
maintained, when good, was the best the world could 
show. "Do not," he said to Alvanley, "talk to me 
about entries and entremies. Nothing in the world 
can beat a good soup, a neck of venison, a dbcklin'g 
with green peas, or a chicken with asparagus." Lord 
Dudley's wholesomely patriotic influence upon the club 
dinner table radiated from the Alfred to a wide cir- 
cumference, and is felt at the Athenseum, the United 
Service, and many other clubs to this djay. Dudley's 
recommendation of a famous cooked-beef shop, patro- 
nized by George IV as regent, became instrumental in 
ensuring a supply of this meat, rolast or boile<^ hot 
or cold, throughout clubland, and no item in the daily 
menu was ever more in demand.' 

On the other hand, vivurs like Lord Alvanley thought 
that the art of dining had seldom been better understood 
than by the prodigal feeders of Imperial Rome. The 
true reason, it came to be said, why the witty gourmet 
had given up the Alfred, as well as greatly diminished 
his attendance at White's and Brooks's, was the diffi- 
culty of getting his favourite dish, a saprlme de volatile, 
made to bis liking. It ought, he held, to be composed 
entirely from the tit-bits of poultry known as the 
oysters. It thus, of course, took some twenty fowls 
to furnish forth one dish of moderate size. The 

' The popularity of Belluny'i hiitoric cold jointB ilready mentioned suggested 
to tome pmveyors in or neu St. Haitin's Lkoe the prepuation and lale of beef 
better cooked thul wu possible at any private eiCablidiment, and always teat 
out ao hot that in T%t Art ^Dining, p. 115, Haywaid mentions the ponlbility 
of sending • round to Biimingham without any loss of beat 01 gnvy. 
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saprlme of ordinary dinner -tables had, before Alvanley's 
day, secured for itself a high place among club 
delicacies, and was served everywhere but at the 
Athenasum. That exception has been anecdotaUy ex- 
plained. John Wilson Crofcer had induced I-ord 
Hertford to dine with him at his house at Molesley. 
A sttprSme appeared in honour of the great man, who, 
before he could be induced to take any of tt, said : 
" Only |One artist in the world, my own chef, can 
prepare this thing properly. Yours, of course," the 
guest presently added, " is detestable." " Now, I have 
you, my lord," rejoined the host. " That dish came from 
the hands of your own cook, who is at this moment 
in my house." "Then, all I can say," replied the 
marquis, " is, you must have spoiled his palate by 
drinking beer with him." It must have been a Pyrrhic 
victory for Croker. The little incident left so much 
soreness behind as to make the dish an abominatifm 
to him. He never talked about it again, and did 
all he could to discourage its appearance at the 
Athenaeum. 

With one characteristic addition to the menu of that 
club, made during his lifetime, Croker had nothing 
to do. Colonel William Mure of Caldwell, the historian 
of Greek literature, during one of his tours in Attica, 
had proved the excellence of the native turkeys \dien 
fattened on the olives of Hymettus. Some of these 
birds, together with the necessary olives, he brought 
back with him and acclimatized at his Scotch country 
seat, and occasionally presented them to his chief 
London club. Hence the occasional appearance some 
years afterwards on the Athenseum dining -list of turkeys 
prepared in the Hymettian manner. 

A very different kind of writer, the creator of 
Pecksniff, popularized pike and carp, and more than 
won London clubs by recipes brought back by him 
from Salisbury. But long before then Arthur's South 
of England connection had made much the same dishes 
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a feature in its cuisine.' There is no salmon like that 
taken from the Christchurch waters, nor trout to 
compare with those caug^ht in the districts watered by 
the Hampshire Avon. To be tasted at their highest 
perfection they must be done over a fire, if possible, 
of myrtle wood. All this was diligently impressed 
upon the cook at Arthur's by the Wiltshire and 
Hampshire squires who at one time dominated the 
club. The tradition has been handed down through 
generations, and to-day Arthur's arrangements of fish 
and fowl — ^the latter especially, including wheatears and 
reeves— are among the best ^ings to be eaten in St. 
James's Street. 

The club popularity of marrow from the earliest 
times has already been mentioned , Marrow-bones, 
clothed in snowy white napkins with the necessary silver 
accompaniments, already an institution of the place, 
were always ordered by the historian Gibbon when 
he dined at Boodle's. From Boodle's, its cradle in 
the St. James's quarter, this dish next gtew into high 
favour at the Windham, and,, at the instance of his 
private secretary Algernon Greville, was never wanting 
at the Union when the Duke of Wellington talked 
of dining there. 

The great events through which the Duke had lived, 
or in which he bad taken part, coincided with the 
opening of a new epoch in the club dinner-table. 
First came the question of time. In St. James's or 
Pall Mall, as elsewhere, the dinner-hour had varied 
through centuries to and fro from any time between 
10 a.m. and lo p.m. Oliver Cromwell always dined 
at I .o ; Joseph Addison, whether in his lodgings, at 
his bouse of call, or in the convivial fraternities he 
frequented, never later than 2.0. That was also the 
time at which the poet Alexander Pope and his 

■ Thii detmil wu given me peisomlly b; Mr. Hayiraid, irbo at the White 
Hnt Hotel, SalUbmy, ditcovered th« origm of th« great novelitt'i 6e*h-mter 
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Twickenham neighbour, Horace Walpole, sat down to 
their chief meal. In 1 740 Pope complains of his 
friend Lady Suffolk inviting her guests for the fashion- 
ably advanced but painfully inconvenient 4 o'clock. 
Between 1804 and 1810 6 p.m. replaced 3 to 4 as 
the college dinner -time at Oxford. The innovation 
shortly afterwards spread to the London clubs. 

While absent on his campaigns, Wellington got into 
the habit of not sitting down to table till the day's fight- 
ing was done, and, whenever that might be, gaierally 
to a beefsteak -pudding as a dish that would not spoil 
by keeping. On his return to London he brought 
with him these habits. TTie 7 p.m. or 7.30 p.m. 
'dinner-hour ,was the social monument of the conqueror 
of Waterloo. So, too, as regards the bill of fare. 
The piice de resistance and potatoes aa nafarel, both 
coeval with the revolutionary period of 1793, were 
introduced by the Duke's officers, first at the United 
Service and thence to the neighbouring establishments. 

Meanwhile the Revolution had overthrown the aris- 
tocratic hospitalities of the Faubourg St. Germain and 
replaced them with caf^s and restaurants. After some 
experience at these, the unemployed chefs of the French' 
nobility drifted across the Channel, and soon, to their 
great advantage, reorganized cli^ cuisines . Thus, 
while domiciled at Gore House, but on one of bis 
occasional visits to France, Count D'Orsay in Paris 
complained that French gastronomy had followed the 
example of society, emigrated to England, and had 
no wish to return, adding : " We do not absolutely 
die of hunger here, and that is all that can be said." 

This was in 1852. Some quarter of a century, 
however, before that, as will presently be seen, the 
Parisian artist of the kitchen had taken his place 
among the club makers of St. James's ; while, much 
more recently, Felix, the great captain's chef, lent 
for a time by his grace to the Union, had improved 
at that club' on the Duke's favourite beefsteak-pudding 
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by the addition to it of oysters and mushrooms. In 
the same place he also bequeathed to his successor 
the idea of a mutton-chop pudding, with oysters but 
without mushrooms, that remained for some time a 
Union dish. In 1837 a French cook of wider immor- 
tality than Fetix obtained the great opportunity which 
made him part-creator of an instituticm that marks 
an epoch in a narrative like the present. At the date 
now recalled the club palate generally had been 
educated to a highly fastidious point, while, after a 
tOnporary luU, the passion for play raged once more 
at least as widely and feverishly as it had ever done. 
Between the western end of Piccadilly and the east 
side of Leicester Square there existed thirty-six 
gambling houses^ all of them filled night after night, 
and many of them known to be little better than 
swindling dens, in which dishonestly kept hazard and 
faro-tables emptied the pockets of the unwary. 

These were the circumstances under which it 
occurred to an astute tradesman of the smaller sort 
that a fortune might be made out of an establishment 
in which the attractions of an honestly managed 
gambling-room were combined with those of a first- 
rate cuisine. Hitherto he bad been content with making 
shillings or at most pounds from the lowly wayfarer. 
He would now build a fortune on the foundation-stone 
of the " nobs." 

William Crockford, born in 1775, had begun by 
laying the odds against horses to his customers in the 
little parlour behind his fishshop close to Temple Bar. 
According tp rumour, more illicit forms of excite- 
tnent were biown on the premises . Gradually he 
conceived the notion of reviving, within the walls which 
were once Watier's, the culinary perfection and specu- 
lative charms of that institution, dismantled in 1819. 
He found a partner in a certain Taylor,. The two 
therefore b^^ business together in Watier's old 
Piccadilly house. The ex-fishmonger was evidently 
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the master mind, and when, after working togpether 
a year, the partners separated, Crockford had acquired 
so much capital and so many backers as on an entirely 
unprecedented scale, without difficulty and with great 
iclat, to open in February, 1827, what his patrons 
called his new concern. Magnificent, perfect in taste 
and beauty, it contained the finest suite of rooms in 
England, surpassing in splendour, as those who knew 
both buildings said, even the Palace of Versailles. 

Its architecture would have been little without its 
cook. That personage, the indispensable joint -creator 
of Crockford's, stands forth from the cooks of the 
world, not only as a consummate artist but as the GU 
Bias of the kitchen. Louis Eustache Ude was the 
son of a scullion in Louis XVI 's household by an 
attractive and vivacious milliner. The mother, seeing 
her own good looks and cleverness perpetuated in 
her boy, thought him too good for life below stairs. 
She apprenticed him first to an engraver, then to a 
printer, finally to a haberdasher. After this he became 
a commercial traveller. Wearying of that employ- 
ment, he next tried the stage. This not suiting him, he 
set up an office, drove in a smart cabriolet, and turned 
broker or jobber on the Bourse, Next, trying official 
life as an inspector of g'ambling-houses, he was seized 
with a desire to breathe once more the natal atmo- 
sphere, and donned the white cap and blouse with 
which it had been from the first the scullion's paternal 
ambition to see him invested. In that capacity he 
began with the Princess Letitia Bonaparte. After the 
Bourbon Restoration of 1813 he came to England 
and soon obtained great engagements — successively with 
the Duke of York and with the acknowledged head 
of the English gourmands and gourmets, the second 
Earl of Sefton. The completion of Crockford's palatial 
structure was finished soon enough to secure him as 
mattre tPhStel. The same year closed the life of his 
old employer, the Duke of Yoik, and elicited from 
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Ude himself the comment : " Ah I man paitvre due, 
how much you shall miss me ■where you are gone I " 

An early chapter of Disraeli's Sibyl gives a notion 
of the life at Crockford's as true as the descriptions 
in most fashionable fictions, notably those of a novel 
called after the place, are false. No representative of 
the new wealth, after the manner set forth by the 
romances of high life, was ever lured to the place 
that he might be plucked and pigeoned in its play- 
rooms. The committee discouraged all candidates 
except men of station and means. Whether hazard 
or whist, the gambling arrangements were always above 
suspicion. The playroom at the end of a long suite 
was next to the apartment in which, throughout the 
season, supper of the miist elaborate kind vas going cm. 

The magnificent peer who as Lord Gwydyr had led 
the dandies at Watier's a decade earlier, was now, as 
Lord WiUoughby D'Eresby, the most imposing and 
authoritative among the dandies at Crockford's. Those 
ornaments of the place, if sometimes fops, were seldom 
fribbles, noodles, or spendthrifts. At Crockford's the 
future Napoleon III, then an exile, completed his 
education in the reserve of manner and tongue which 
afterwards made him the sphinx of Europe, and which 
he always said he had learned from the grave, silent 
men of the English turf ; there, too, he refused in 1S30 
the offer of the brand-new Greek crown, while his great 
friend D'Orsay showed himself, not only an arbiter of 
fashion but a man of first -rate accomplishments, 
sagacity,' and wit. D'Orsay's social part was, like 
his personal endowments, hereditary ; for his father, 
Le Beau D'Orsay, one of Napoleon's generals, and 

■ D'Orsay's judgment of chtmcter ms at &tilt in th« cue of Louis Napoleon, 
who, he said, haviikg fiaj dtsprit, had no future. But then, of all those convenant 
with the talk at Crockford's, Benjamin Ditraeli alone corrtctl; predicted hit 
future. In that forecast he was confirmed at Ihe lime by no one else except 
the host at Gnmieitbury at himself and Louii Napoleon, Baron N. M, Roths- 
child, who never doubted the great things in store for the Booaparte adventum. 
So the preacQt writer was told by the first Lord LamingtOD. 
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particularly distingfuished at the battle of Salamanca, 
had passed for the handsomest man, not only in the 
French Army but in all Europe. D'Orsay's stately and 
symmetrical figure, developed to perfection by all manly 
exercises, clothed in faultless taste but in the extreme 
of fashion, so dazzled spectators with a sense of 
splendour that, as they saw him driving- in his tilbury, 
they involuntarily compared him with a gorgeous 
dragonfly skimming- through the air. The charm of 
his conversational wit was heightened by the blend 
of French and English that he chose for its medium. 
Patronized by Lady Holland on his first arrival in 
England, he was given a chair at dinner next to his 
hostess. The lady was so stout as to find a difficulty 
in keeping her dinner napkin in her lap. " Please pick 
it up," she said, with a bland but authoritative smile to 
the count . The perfonnance and the request were 
repeated so often that at last D'Orsay w>earied of the 
exercise, saying : " Ne ferais-je pas mieux, Madame, de 
m'asseoir sous la tabU, afin de pouvoir voas passer 
la serviette plus rapidemerU? " 

Crockford's itself was the scene of another witticism. 
The diarist known in his day as Dandy Raikes had 
written D'Orsay an anonymous letter, impressing the 
wax which fastened it with something that might have 
been the top of a thimble. The recipient of this 
missive soon found out who its writer was, and did not 
forget that his face was much pitted with smallpox. 
Going up to him in Crockford's moming-room, he 
pleasandy addressed him with : " Ha 1 ha 1 my good 
Raikes, the next time you write an anonymous letter, 
you must not seal it with your nose." 

Membership of White's had never been more coveted 
than that of Crockford's. Tohelong to it oneneed not be 
a gambler, but one must be something of a personage. 
The Duke of Wellington seldom played at all, and 
never played deep. Lord Palmerston was equally 
careful ; so were Lord Lyndhurst, John Wilson Croker, 
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and the most impressive of the Peelites, Sir James 
Graham. None of them, however, failed nightly to 
look in at Crockford's. The corps de diplomatique. 
was represented among others by Comit Matuscewitz, 
Prince Lieven's colleague at Palmerston's conference 
for peacefully settling the affairs of Belgium and 
Holland. Fresh from the St. Petersburg chancelUrie, 
the joint Russian plenipotentiary had, with the rest 
of the delegates, reached London in 1830. Likeanother; 
of his countrymen at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Count Woronzow, Matuscewitz did not return 
when the special business which had brought him 
here was settled. As permanent Ambassador, he took 
root in this country, spoke the language perfectly, 
adopted English habits and tastes, and cmly departed 
to become Russian Minister at Naples. 

The triumphs of the culinary art achieved for 
Crockford's table, by Ude first and Francatelli after- 
wards, were enjoyed to the accompaniment of talk 
worthy of their excellence. The Whig and Tory whips, 
Henry Baring and Boi Stanley, sparkled competitively, 
with wit and repartee, only at times eclipsed by another 
member of the club named Auriol, whose good looks and 
personal charm were crowned by an unfailingly healthy, 
appetite, and whose uniform luck won him the name 
of "Crockford's ugly customer." Nine and five were 
Auriol's lucky numbers, as they were also the favourite 
ones iwith another of Crockford's leviathans. Ball 
Hughes, though less frequently with Auriol's good 
results. Lords Chesterfield, Lichfield, and Cantilupe, 
the last of the dandies, as Willoughby D'Eresby was 
the first and greatest, and Sir Vincait Cotton played 
habitually for stakes not less heavy than Auriol and 
Hughes. The scene of their operations, in comparison 
with the suj^er-room, was small, most of it being filled 
by the large green table presided over by the croupiers. 
Page, Darking, and Bacon, each equally conspicuous 
for a fateful, bland impassivity of countenance, a 
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geiMral sleekness of appearance, stiff, spotless white 
neckcloths, and the dexterity with which they raked 
away the stakes of the punters at the t^le. la a 
comer of the room, from a desk somewhat raised above 
the floor, the proprietor himself as groom-porter silently 
and incessantly watched over all, scrutinized every 
one who entered and every coin or note staked. 
The fishmonger was fifty-two when he opened his 
" hell." iHe had, therefore, passed middle age at the 
time of the incidents now described in the forties, and 
his face had acquired an expression of sly and oily 
omniscience. 

Crockford's, like known " hells " of every kind, re- 
ceived its deathblow from the Report of the House of 
Commons Gambling Committee, 1844.1 Before then, 
and particularly in 1832, Crockford's became more of 
a socio-political lounge for party malcontents from 
both camps. At the supper-table there sat side by side 
Benjamin Disraeli, in the glory of bis jet-black curls, 
Bulwer-Lytton, proud of his abundant auburn hair, the 
Waterloo heroes, Lord Anglesey and Sir Hussey Vivian. 
Near these, in the same ringing voice as a little while 
before he was calling the main in the playroom, Tom 
Duncombe, dandy, demagogue, the Chartist patrician 
champion, told Colonel Armstrong, famed for his 
pungent comments and rasping repartees, how, look- 
ing in on the Upper House Reform debate a few hours 
earlier, he had heard Lord Carnarvon say that to support 
the Bill a man must have a fool's head on his shoulders 
with a traitor's heart in his bosom. 

On Tuesday, May loth, the Duke of Wellington was 
sent for by the King, and, abortively as it turned out, 

■ As for Ciockford himMtf, notwitlutanding he^ry losses in miiuDg aixi odiei 
apecubtions, he left behind him on his death, in 1844, j£'70o,ooa. Hi* chib 
building Mrred for the MilitM?, Naval, and Count; Club till 1S51. Then it 
became the Wellington Dining Rootat. Known afteiwaidt for a short time as the 
St. George's Club, it remained without a permanent occupant till its acqnisitioD 
in 1877 b; the Devonshire Club, which at Che same time acquired the h«ck 
[wemiiet Cn»tii^ AjliDgton Street, fonnerljr belongii^c to the Arlington Chih. 
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undertook the fonnation of a ministry to replace the 
resigned <" Greylings." The sune evening the appear- 
ance on the pr^nises for a few minutes of the Duke of 
Wellington himself, attended by Lord Sefton, roused 
the men who at Crockford's table lost or staked their 
thousands with absolutely unruffled tranquillity to un- 
controllable emotions of applausive welcome. Within a 
week the Duke, after having kissed hands as First 
Lord of the Treasury, failed to bring a new Govern- 
ment together. Crockford's, before any other club, 
knew of the failure by the recently jubilant Seftoa 
entering the place with the look and maimer of a lost 
spirit . 

By 1835 the play at Crockford's had reached a 
greater height than ever. Stories of the ruin of families 
descending to generations yet unborn so multiplied in 
number and circumstantiality that the growing scandal 
could not be ignored. Even thus, however, Crock- 
ford's, had it stood alone, might have remained 
untouched, for its havoc was at least worked honestly. 
The bank woo, as it always does, but never by foul 
play. Nor was it, indeed, at Crockford's there occurred 
the incident which led to the fatal investigation at 
Westminster. 

A Balliol undergraduate visiting London on his way 
home at the end of term had gone to the opera with 
others of his little party. Coming out, he told his 
friends he had to see a lady into her carriagte, promising 
presently to join them at Evans's Covent Garden supper- 
rooms. He never came. At the opening of the next 
Oxford term nothing had been heard of him. In his 
absence his rooms on the arch above the porter's 
lodge were given to a freshman. His nearest relatives 
did not know certainly what had happoied till he 
reappeared in the family dining-room some years later. 
The mystery of the whole episode explained itself in 
the following way. The undergraduate of the forties, 
on the eventfid evening at Covent Garden Opera, had 
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no sooner lingered behind his friends for a few 
minutes than he realized that he was commg to the end 
of his ready money. He had put up at a Jermyn Street 
hotel, next door to which he knew there was a public 
hazard 'table . Believing in his star and his luc^, he 
went in, took his place at the table, and called a main. 
He contrived to leave the room a little richer than 
when he entered. Going' into Piccadilly, he saw 
a coach starting from the " White Horse " cellar for 
Southampton. He got a seat, ami reached the Hamp- 
shire seaport shortly before a vessel was aunounced to 
lift anchor for South Africa. There, he suddenly recol- 
lected, his maternal relatives had some property. The 
next day he was on the seas, and in due course found 
himself at Pieteimarltzburg. Here he soon came oo 
family friends, found occupation as a rough-rider and 
fanner, made a prudent marriage, became a prosperous 
colonial worthy and politician, only rensiting his native 
land when he could give this s^.tisfactory accoimt of 
himself. 

Meanwlule, his sudden withdrawal haid caused natural 
distress to his family. One of his relations, then M.P. 
for Winchester, alone shrewdly conjectured almost ex- 
actly what had happened. Other experiences of the 
same kind had fallen in this gentleman's way. -In 
conjunction with his most intimate friend, Mr. Milner 
Gibson, he obtained the parliamentary committee ■ 
which examined representatives of every cl^s engaged 
in gambling operations of all kinds, .east and west 
of Temple Bar, and reported tbiat on the declaration 
of three inhabitants the police should be empowered 
to visit all suspected houses so as effectually to stamp 

■ The chaintun of th" bodf wu Lord Pkliaerstoii. Among its best known 
memben were Viscount Joeelyn, Sir Horix:e Seymour, Mr. Junes Wortley, Mr. 
Lucelles, Mr. Bullie Cochiane, snd Mr. Milnn GibacHi. But, together with 
the last of these, the chief promotei uid most active prosecutor of the inqnii; 
was a member of the nine name as the present writer, who is indebted to thiE 
long-departed reUti*e and the late Lord Lamington for the hitherto anpnblished 
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cut the growing curse bf " hells," high and low. The 
ioformations tluis mvited began to reach the police- 
courts in shoals. Crockford's, vainly urged Palmerston, 
a member of the conunittee, was a genuine club. Its 
play, restricted to a single room, formed merely an 
accident of the place. Upon none of its arrange- 
ments had there ever rested a suspicion of malfeasance. 
The magistnates would make no exception in favour 
of the " hell " frequented by hereditary and elective 
legislators. Giambling was illegal, and the law en- 
forced against one must be enforced against all. vWith 
Crockford's there disappeared one of the most familiar, 
and as it had been immemorially considered charac- 
teristic phases of club life. Games of pure chance 
were driven from the West End joint-stock palaces. 
As a consequence, the money won at billiards or bridge 
(whist having now practically gone out among club- 
men) is inconsiderable, and gambling in the old sense 
has become scarcely less obsolete than the personal 
equipments once commonly used, according to a con- 
temporary writer,* by the gamesters — the pieces of 
leather used to protect the lace ruffles, and die masks 
worn to conceal their emotions when playing for high' 
stakes . 

Several who had been noticeable figures at Crock- 
ford's survived till within measurable distance of the 
twentieth century. Such were Sir W. H. Gregory, to 
whom the present writer is indebted for many of these 
details, the second Lord Wenlock's son, Frank Lawley, 
and Charles Greville's friend and contemporary in sport 
alternately his confederate and rival, George Payne. 
The last of these, like Greville himself, was a perfectly 
preserved and typical specimen of the old turfite school. 
Both men looked upon racing as a business not less 
serious than politics, and as one exclusively proper to 
aristocracy, wealth, and education. Both equally de- 
tested mere trifling of every kind, could not tolerate 
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the vapid or frivolous tallc of the modem dining-table, 
drawing-room, or club, and abominated the class fusion, 
the alloy of wealth and mere notoriety^ which, as they 
thought, were the ruin of society. Both had received 
the regulation Eton and Christchurch training, lived in 
the same set, kept up the knack of classical quotation, 
and thoroughly understood horses. Payne, however, 
differed from Greville in possessing hosts of friends and 
no enemies, as well as in having, both at Newmarket and 
in St. James's Street, plunged more heavily, and on 
the whole more disastrously. Inheriting from his father 
Sulby Hall, Northamptonshire, when scarcely of age, 
he lost at Doncaster over £20,000. Entering Crock- 
ford's a few days after this knockdown blow as he 
called it, he said to Gregory : " This is my last appear- 
ance at any of the places. I have made up my mind 
to cut the turf entirely, and stick to hunting." Had 
that resolution been fulfilled, he would have Uved and 
died a prosperous, hospitable, and highly cultured 
country gentleman — the part for which he had been 
cast by kindly Nature and generous fortune. For, as 
the Sulby squire, he had been sheriff of Northampton 
while still imder five and twenty. Even after his 
fortunes began to wane he was master of the Pytchley. 
Alas I it was too late ; he could not shake off the 
fascinations of the play- room and the racecourse. Two 
fortunes and his ancestral home passed from him. AH 
he got in their place was a dual success during the 
second half of his life— that of Clementine in the 
Thousand Guineas and of Glauca in the Cesarewitch. 
He had also, it is true, the satisfaction of seeing his 
" magpie " colours, the well-known black and white, 
thoroughly popular wherever they appeared. George 
Payne's later days, like those of his friend Greville, 
were embittered by a sense of misspent time and lost 
opportunities. To one human being only did he confide 
these regrets, the late Rev. J. B. Fleming, who, when 
Canon of York, was frequently with him during his 
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last illness, and to wlrom the present writer is indebted 
for his knowledge of the scene and character on which, 
in 1878, the curtain fell- 
Before Crockford's ceased to exist, the connection 
of its creator with its most famous cook had been 
severed. Ude's successor in St. James's Street was 
Francatelli. When the latter had been deprived, by 
the events already narrated, of that opportunity of 
exercising his genius. Sir W. H. Gregory's, George 
Payne's, and Frank Lawley's organizing energies com- 
bined to provide him with a new opening in the short- 
lived Coventry Club, Piccadilly, which those just named 
had done more than any one else to call into existence, 
and which made a show of perpetuating the traditions 
and carrying on the life of Crockford's. The hazard- 
table could not, of course, be reproduced. Its best- 
known members, however, were men of sufficioit mark 
to impress the club with a character distinguishing 
it from other institutions which came into being about 
the same time. Sir WiUiam H, Gregory's rare social 
gifts delighted successive generations of clubmen during 
his parliamentary course from 1857 to 1871, ending 
only with his appointment to the Governorship of Ceylon 
in the last-named year. To the Coventry he attracted 
several representatives of the old Irish squirearchy, 
notably Seymour Fitzgerald, M.P. for Horsham from 
1852 to 1859. Returning to England from Ceylon, 
be regained and till his death, in 1892, held almost 
the same social place as he had adorned the best part 
of half a century earlier. 
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THE CLUB TRIUMVIRATE OF WHIP, CELLAR, AND CHEF 

From Crodfbtd'i to the Cu-lton — A gmt ConsemtiTc Whip in the makii^ and 
his club work when made — How " BUly " Holmet got in for Benrick-on- 
Tweed — How the Cailton, uniting ail CoiueiTUive lecticnu, compensMet 
the nentralit)' of White'* and countenuAs Btooki's—" Billy 's " sncnssoc, 
Coloitel Taylor — "King" Hudson in the Carlton smoking-room— Other 
"'«'«"'•" of the dub'i diicteetly tolerant hospitality, uid enla^emait 
of ContemitiTe influence by non-inrntence on severe paity test for member- 
ship— W. E. Gladstone, the second Duke of Wellington, the third Sir Robert 
Peel, and the welcome given to W. H. Smith — Lord AbergaTcony's benevo- 
lent dictatorship, and its well-judged results-— His twentieth -century successors 
— " Bear " Ellice's itt-for-tat «rith " Billy " Holmes in founding the Reform — 
Authorship — Ambiguity of name— Joseph Hume its god&ther — And other of 
its early celebrities— W. M. Thackeray scribbling copy in a qaiei comer 
while printer's boy waits, presages Henry Labouchere similarly occupied at 
a later day — Garibaldi, an honorary member — Parly conventitHis and club 
meetings — The succession to Gladstone, the choice of "C.B." — Josephand his 
brethren — The Junior Carlton — Conserrative Club episodes and cookery — 
The National liberal Qub makers — The Constitutional Cluha— Club makers 
below stairs— Great artists of tbe dub kitchen — Rise and progress of Alexis 
Soyei — His wide and endnrii^ influence on the club diimer mmtu. 

The figures of most prominent interest in the last 
chapter are not so much characteristic representatives 
of the club movement during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, as, in taste, temper, associations, 
personal habits, and dress, the survivors of a bygone 
dispensation. Instead of following the central stream 
of club progress, we have been drawn by the current 
of our subject into one of its backwaters. Crockford's 
marked a reaction towards .Watier's, and was essen- 
tially a Georgian product. The club makers and 
members with whom we have now to do, like the 
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methods and economy of their institutions, as in time, 
so in spirit and temper, belong to the Victorian age. 

Among the newly fledged graduates of Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1795, was the son of a rich Sligo 
brewer whose resourcefulness, inventive ingenmty, and 
refusal to be beaten by circumstances marked him 
out, in the contemporary opinion of the place, for a 
career of bustling and successful notoriety. Grasping 
the sword as soon as he had put on his bachelor's 
gown, he soon found himself under orders to proceed 
with his regiment to the West Indies. .While there, 
he became military secretary to Sir Thomas Hislop. 
" Short of creating anything from nothing, there is no 
emergency to which Holmes can prove unequal, or no 
difficulty out of which he caimot find a way." Such 
was his commanding officer's estimate of the man 
destined to organize victory for the Conservative cause 
by founding the Carlton Club. 

In 1807 a lucky marriage with a wealthy dowager, 
Lady Stronge, made him independent of a profession. 
The way, therefore, had now become clear to realizing 
the parliamentary ambitions, that his Irish readiness 
of wit and speech had long caused him secretly to 
indulge. His first seat was the Cornish borough 
Grampound. His Tory friends were then opposing 
the Pordand administration. Holmes made himself so 
invaluable as a party man-of-all-work, that, on the 
Tories coming back, Perceval gave effect to a general 
wish of his supporters by putting down Hohnes's name 
for some offidal post thereafter. Not, however, till 
1820 did Holmes receive from Liverpool the Treasurer- 
ship of the Ordnance, which he held till 1830. Nature, 
however, whether on the side of the ins or the outs, 
had created " Billy " Holmes to be a Whip. That 
was the capacity in which, for thirty years, he kept 
Sir Robert Peel's majority together. His constituency 
during that critical term was no longer Grampound, 
but Berwick -on -Tweed. His return for this borough 
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took place in a manner highly characteristic of aJl 
those concerned in it, and of the time. 

In his election business he bad the help of his son 
Tom, the popular parliamentary agent, and the sole 
manager of his father's business in the border town. 
The following description was given by Tom Holmes 
himself to the late Markham Spofforth, the present 
writer's lifelong acquaintance, and if an old Carlton 
story, is no mere club invention. The Berwick poll 
had been kept open till there were no more votes to 
be recorded, and " Billy " Holmes was twenty to the 
bad. Tom at once went to his father's committee- 
room, and reminded the thirty committee men, whom 
he found sitting round the table, that he had only paid 
the last £500 on the solemn assurance that his father 
was safe. " Yet," he added, " the poll is now closing, 
and my father is twenty votes behind." " But," 
said the chairman, " you will find it is still as I said, 
for all of us here have yet to vote." " Then why on 
earth," came the natural rejoinder, " don't you go and 
do so? " " Because," was the answer, "we have not 
yet had our regulars." These, it appeared, meant 
£10 apiece. Tom therefore placed a ten-pound note 
before each of the hangers-back. They trooped off like 
one man to the polling-booth, and the founder of the 
Carlton Club secured the border seat. 

His insight into character, his intimacy with the 
family connections, the personal interests, and am- 
bitions of the Conservative rank and file, made the 
elder Holmes extraordinarily skilful in dispensing 
patronage. " Holmes," said his chief, " consolidated 
the party by playing upon the foibles of individual 
members and sections as upon an old fiddle." ' Sir 
Robert Peel and the Duke of .Wellington recognized 
that White's had lost its old distinctive colour. " And," 
added the Duke, " we must have something to counter- 
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act the vitality of Brooks's." Agreed on this point, 
the two chiefs were also unanimous that the practical 
details of the new Conservative society should be left 
entirely to the ingenious and invincible "Billy." Irish- 
men in England were then fond of working together. 
Compatriotic sentiment seems to have had more to do 
than party zeal in winning Lord Clanwilliam's warm 
support of his fellow-Celt's enterprise, and even facili- 
tating the purchase of Lord Kensington's house in 
Carlton Gardens as the Carlton's first home. 

On the I ith May, 1832, the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Lyndhurst rallied their followers at Apsley 
House. " You will have," said the chiefs, " a club 
which, when finished, will differ from other places of 
the kind, in being the daily resort of men representing 
the whole party in active co-operation. On the Sunday 
following the Duke took the chair at the Carlton's 
opening dinner. This occasion was unique in the his- 
tory of club dinners, because there were present several 
who, like the diarist Thomas Raikes, repudiated party 
labels, or openly called themselves lukewarm Tories, 
not to be relied upon too implicitly by the .Whip in any 
division. Of these Peel smilingly whispered Holmes, 
" Then, by true companionship, we must educate them 
into good Conservatives." 

Words could not more aptly and accurately express 
the socio-political mission continuously fulfilled from 
that time to this by the club whose agency, within ten 
years from its foundation, helped Holmes, by a series 
of gradual advances, to change Peel's Conservative 
minority of 314 in 1832 into a majority of 8i four 
years siter the accession of Queen Victoria. Dying 
in the January of 1851, Hohnes, forecasting the future 
with the eye of experience and hope, never despaired 
about the Conservative reaction which his club would 
prove instrumental in effecting — not, as he always main- 
tained, under the fourteenth Lord Derby, but under 
Disraeli. By more than twenty years he missed seeing 
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the fulfilment of his prophecy in the election of 1874, 
giving, as that did, for the first time during forty 
years, his party not only place but power. 

Some of his contemporaries survived to see a com- 
patriot of " Billy " Holmes, in Household Suffrage 
days, take his place as chief party Whip and Carlton 
Club pillar. This was Colonel Taylor. In appearance 
the model of a well-proportioned, athletic, handsome, 
and genial Irishman, be was, like the Marquis of Aber- 
gavemiy, then Viscount NeviU, whose portrait, admir- 
ably painted by Mr. Mark Milbank, is among the 
club's most becoming and most valued ornaments, one 
of Lord Derby's and Disraeli's confidential advisers, 
as well as perhaps the most popular Parliament man 
of his time, and as patronage secretary at once so 
conciliatory, persuasive, and keen, that his whisper or 
look would prevent either absentees or pairs. Tlie 
most pointed and freshest raconteur in all Irish matters 
of his day, he bad a conversational colleague rather 
than competitor in W. H. Russell of the Times. This 
little group was often joined by Lord Abergavetmy's 
chief henchman, Markham Spofforth, of whom more 
presently, and to whom the Carlton was a home as 
well as a club. That was what the place had been 
for a deposed railway sovereign, during bis retirement. 
In 1870 there still sat in the Carlton smoking-room a 
big, heavy man, whose head still kept some of the drab- 
coloured, wiry hair which, twenty years earlier, had 
attracted notice, as, by the side of an overdressed lady 
in a gorgeous carriage, be rolled on the afternoon drive 
through Hyde Park. This was the York' linen-draper 
George Hudson. In 1828 he put his inheritance of 
£30,000 into railway speculation, made more than one 
fortune for himself, put others in the way of ^ing 
the same, and then " fell like Lucifer, never to rise 
again." He dragged, however, no one down with him, 
nor divulged any secrets of the prison-house. Friends, 
therefore, were not wanting to him in his distress. His 
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iouse at Knightsbrid'ge, where he had entertained the 
great Duke of SWellington, the Duke of Cambridge, and 
other smaller royalties, became the French Embassy. 
Mrs. Hudson's chariot was put down. The " railway 
king " himself walked where he had formerly driven, 
but bore the change of fortune cheerfully, or at least 
calmly, and remained radiant for the rest of the day 
after a courteous recognition in the park by Lord Grey. 
The acquaintances of other days rallied round him. 
The first Sir George Elliot and Mr. Hugh Taylor 
became the trustees of a fund subscribed to ensure him 
£600 a year. His wife and son were still spared to 
him. For himself, however, he preferred a solitary 
life in London lodgings. He had ceased to be Member 
for Sunderland in 1859. The forbearing kindliness, 
traditionally characteristic of its members, was pleas- 
antly shown in the welcome given to Hudson at the 
club till the close of his life, in 1S71. The unfailing 
resort of his evenings was the smoking-room, where he 
was always accorded the same seat. "They have," 
he might in the north-country dialect that he never 
lost, be heard quietly and pathetically boasting, '* made 
me their chairman." His keen Yorkshire common 
sense and his equable temper were never displayed 
with more of dignity, as well as pathos, than during 
the twenty-three years of eclipse (1848-71) which, 
in his own wori^, perfect freedom from anxiety made 
the happiest time of his life. 

The founder of the club, and those for whom he 
acted, had decided from the first that tolerant and 
comprehensive hospitality should be one of its prin- 
ciples. That characteristic has been worth to the party 
many votes on a division in the House. It has also, 
from time to time, reinforced the club with some of its 
less known members who have been pillars of strength 
to the Conservative cause at Westminster. The idea 
of inducing Disraeli and Gladstone to work together 
on the Conservative side was long enroura^id in 
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sanguine breasts by their common membership of the 
club. Gladstone just missed being an original member. 
He joined at the same time as he took possession of 
bis Albany chambers, in the March of 1S33. His 
name remained on the books, not only after he had 
ceased to be, in Macaulay's words, the hope of the 
stern, unbending Tories, but after he had become as 
much an object of distrust to the new Liberal Con- 
servatives as to the old Whigs. Sir Robert Peel's 
death, in 1850, marked him out as that statesman's 
successor in the completion of the Free Trade system 
and the creation of an untaxed brccikfast table. Two 
years later came his first great and victorious encounter 
with Disraeli over the Conservative Budget of 1852. 

During the same twelvemonth occurred, within the 
walls of the place, an incident that beneath any roof 
where the genius of clubability was less strong must 
have brought the Gladstonian connection with the 
society to a close. The charge of bribery at the election 
for Derby, first insinuated against Mr. Horsfall, the 
Tory Member in December, 1852, not only rallied his 
friends round him but made him the guest of the 
evening at a Carlton dinner. Mr. Gladstone did not 
join the company ; he was, however, quietly reading 
in another room. Some of the diners presently entered ; 
in rather more than audible asides they hinted at the 
renegade's removal through the open window by a 
short cut (o his proper place, the Reform.' Exactly 
ten years after this the Carlton once more exemplified 
its real policy by bestowing membership on W. H. 
Smith, rejected at the Reform in 1862, and by thus 
securing for the party one of its most esteemed and 
not least successful House of Commons leaders. As 
for Mr. Gladstone, his connection with the Carlton long 
survived his real conversion to Liberalism. With- 
out further molestation or suggestion of his depar- 
ture, be only took his name off in i860, two years 

' For tbc details of thii incident tee liai]ef» Lijk, vol. L p. 441 . 
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before Mr. W. H. Smith was put on. While still a 
Carltonian, therefore, he had been for the second time, 
and then for a full year, Palmerston's Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Such are the classical instances of 
the discriminating superiority to partisan scruples 
which the club managers have always reserved for 
themselves the right upon special occasions to show. 
This judicial and genial elasticity of qualifying test 
has been maintained and increased in a very special 
degree by one who, as regards dates to-day, boasts 
the distinction of being six years older than the club 
itself. Collaterally descended from the great baron 
who made monarchs and changed dynasties, Colonel 
Taylor's and Markham Spofforth's Viscount Nevill, 
known since 1876 as the Marquis of Abergavenny, 
has owed his supremacy in the party and its club bo 
his territorial power. Grants from the Crown, united 
with fortunate marriages, have extended his family sway 
over three southern counties. 

Beauchamps, Braoses, and at least one other line 
equally illustrious and opulent, had bequeathed to his 
predecessors and to hunself, not only their estates but 
their niediseval founder's most rare and precious 
personal attribute, the gracious and genial art of 
winning favour, as with the rank and file, as of the 
peerage, so with the commonalty. Hence the h^py 
way in which, as has been related elsewhere," the Lord 
Burgeny of 1747 (for so the name was then spelt) 
helped himself and a college friend out of what might, 
with less tactful adroitness, have been magnified into 
a charge of homicide. The details, which may be 
briefly recalled, are to the following effect. One 
morning a scout was found dead at the bottom of some 
steep stone steps near Lord Burgeny's rooms. These, or 
the adjoining chambers, had wimessed some rather 
noisy festivities on the previous evening. One of the 
revellers had been heard to threaten the dead servant 

' SotUty ut tht Cetmlry Httat, p. i lo. 
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with punishment for some delinquency. Tlie town 
authorities, having gpt wind of the affair, hinted that 
certain noble undergraduates. Lord Charles Scott of 
the ducal Buccleuchs, as well as Lord Burgeny, mij^t 
find themselves in the Criminal Court. The academic 
and municipal authorities met for the purpose of con- 
sidering the course to foe taken. Their deliberations 
were interrupted foy the appearance of the Dean of 
Christcburch, who, he said, had just received an in- 
teresting and important communicatioa from Lord 
Burgeny. His lordship, it seemed, was filled with 
creditable concern for tiw deserving family suddenly 
deprived of its breadwiimer by the occurrence of the 
previous night. He had just heard from his ajgent that 
a lodge-keeper was wanted for one of his parks, and 
that the gamekeeper and gardener had employment 
for respectable lads. He could, therefore, offer 
immediate provision for the household now suffering 
from the college servant's regrettable death. And so, 
without scandal and with much praise to Lord Burgeny. 
the matter ended. Another ancestor of the first 
marquis. Earl Henry, locally known because of his 
splendour and puissance as the " grand Duke," 
threatened with ejectment all the marriageable widows 
on his property if they did not take second husbands 
to increase of his local voters. Borough Members and 
shire knights alike were all, of course, in his neighbour- 
hood returned by himself. Some of his electoral pawns 
took exception to his parliamentary nominees. The 
" grand Duke," with unruffled and beaming calm, had 
a contingent of prize-fighters sent down from Londui 
to protect his candidates, who, of course, were brought 
in scatheless and with flying colours at the head of the 
poll. The first Marquis of Abergavenny had relin- 
quished little of his beneficent absolutism in the club 
or in the party when, now more than a generation 
ago. Lord Randolph Churchill asserted his independence 
of Sir Stafford Northcote not entirely without the 
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backing of £ridg« Castle. He not only liked the 
courage but sympathized with the sporting instincts 
of the nineteenth-century reviver of that Tory dano- 
cracy which he wished the Carlton to reflect. Men 
of such unchallengeable ascendancy as his can con- 
descend to any personal associations without loss of 
dignity. Therefore, as king of the ctHnmitlee, in con- 
sidering the qualifications of candidates, he despised 
all petty inquisitiveness about personal or social ante- 
cedents, and even degrees of political conviction, only 
inquiring of his henchmen whether the aspirant was 
a good sort of fellow.' During the seventeenth-centiiry 
parliamentary conflict Thomas Wentworth, Lord 
Strafford, was known as " the Cock of the North." 
John Pym, therefore, received from his followers the 
style "Cock of the South." As a party boss Lord 
Abergavenny had, not a rival but an ally in a nine- 
teenth-century " Cock of the North," the opulent Tory 
Yorkshire squire, Andrew Montagu, at different times, 
and in equal degrees, the good and golden genius of 
the Carlton itself, of the entire party, and of such 
among its individual members as needed a patron. 

Personal varieties, of the type once familiar, have 
quite gone out of date in Pall Mall and elsewhere. 
Club pillars like those just described were the products 
of a period which has almost as little in common with 
the twentieth century as the Regency itself. With 
Sir John E. Gorst, the brains, wisdom, wariness, and 
statesmanship of the old Randolphian coterie, there 
disappeared from the club the last representative 
survivor of the great Abergavenny and Taylor dis- 
pensation. To-day the Carlton rwnnant of the 
Victorian age comprises few, if any, besides Mr. 

' What "traablca," Uke those mt Winchcater mud Rugby In the lizties, weie 
to public schoolt, inddent* verging on the icandaloiu have imce then been to 
clnbs. The otily experience of this aort at the Csrlton took place l«te during the 
eighties, when a fin«n>^«l kdventuiei wu imnggled into the cinb by the com- 
mittee, thioogh Uw igency of amy cl«m Its*! M.F., who, not lao$ afiennidi, 
died. 
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H. D. Greene, K.C.," Mr. Agg Gardner, Mr. A. 
Baumaiin, Lord Claud Hainilton,^ chairman of the 
Carlton committee, and Viscount Chiiston,3 formerly 
Mr. Akers Douglas, all happily living, who, like the 
late Mr. John Bateson, missed by less than half a 
generation a personal acquaintance with the consummate 
kitchen organization which secured for the dinner-table 
Christchurch salmon, caught the same morning in the 
Hampshire Avon. The near predecessors of these had 
frequented the club when its famous chef, Palanque, 
won its fame for his entirely unique arrangements of 
fowl and truffles, or when George Smythe, reflected 
at more than one point in Disraeli's Coningsby, the 
exclusive original of Wald«nar in his last novel 
Endymion, drank the famous dry champagne that soon 
came to be knovm as "Young England's nectar." 

Disraeli hunself, as Voung England's inspiring 
genius, appropriately left his mark in the new decora- 
tions added to the club during i8;8. These, as it was, 
were of sufficiently Oriental magnificence ; that they 
were not more Asiatically gorgeous was due to Lord 
Abergavenny's restraining influence, exercised, not then 
for the first time, upon the great man's liking for 
Semitic colouring. The squire of Hughenden had come 
up from his Buckinghamshire manor-house one Septem- 
ber day dressed, according to his idea of a modem 
country gentleman, in a short, purple velvet coat and 
resplendent knickerbockers. Thus attired he was about 
to enter the Carlton when the master of Eridge met 
him on the steps. "Dizzy," said the Marquis, "this 

■ M.P. Sbiewcborr, 189a, retiring 1906. Treasurer of MLddle Temple, 1912, 
and now benchei. HU cousin, Sii Walter Greene, also formerlj odc of tbe 
Cnmbridgeshire Membeis, and his ion, Rajmond Greene, M.P. North Hackoer, 

' Churman of the Carlton Qub Committee 1913, as well as a recent benebct<» 
of the dub bf bringing to light, and restoring to their proper place, some wdl- 
earred panels and fittings previously covered over. 

> A prominent and popular figure in the Kentish gronf^ 1SS3-95. One of the 
Consetvative Whipe. Iliereafter Fint CommiiBoner of Wo^ with a seat in 
tbe CatoDct. 
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will never do. For Heaven's sake go back to Curzon 
Street and chanige I " Dizzy did as he was told, and 
presently reappeared at the club in the orthodox frock- 
coat and the regulation topper instead of a loose 
Tyrolese felt, decorated with a pheasant or peacock 
plume. 

Other times, other manners and other men. Com- 
paring the Carlton present with the Carlton past, one 
is almost tempted to adapt to the change Burke's 
lament over the succession of the age of chivalry by 
that of sophisters, economists, and calculators. Not, 
indeed, that the glory of the Carlton is extinguished for 
ever, or even for a day, but the feudal great Panjan- 
dnmis, the many-acred sporting grand transparencies, 
wearing their hat at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
belong to a past wiiich will never again be a present. 
They have given place to the professional managers 
of party and the clerkly bosses of faction. There 
is no great Kentish leader of many legions to confer 
to-day with presences approaching in picmresqueness 
to the House of Commons chief, who then still remained 
something of an " Asian mystery," or his eagle-beaked, 
eye-flashing generalissimo, the fourteenth Earl of 
Derby. Instead of the nineteenth -century Viscount 
Nevill, organizing Conservative reaction with the help 
of Colonel Taylor, or the Whips who came afterwards, 
the personalities dominating the Carlton to-day are 
first, of course, the Conservative Pronier of the 
future, complained of perhaps by some as not of the 
Vere de Vere stamp, nevertheless, the indispensable 
head of his political connection, Mr. Bonar Law, 
together with his compatriot, the creator and controller 
of Midland Unionism, Mr. Steel-Maitland, Member for 
£ast Birmingham, still wearing as he does the orna- 
ments of varied scholarship and the genial graces of 
the honour schools. 

TTie most minutely observant, active, and absolutely 
indefatigable Pall Mall personage, in the years im- 
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mediately preceding the Victorian era, was, beyond a 
doubt, the Right Hon. Edward Ellice, the maker of 
the Reform Club, and still best known in socio-political 
life by his original sobriquet, the " Bear." Not, as 
Thomas Carlyle has put on record, from any trace of 
ursine ferocity but from his wiliness, as well perhaps 
as because of his fortune, acquired in the fur trade. 
His private residence at 1 4, Carlton House Terrace ■ 
gave the Whigs the same rallying point during the 
Reform period as at an earlier date they had found 
in Lord Altborp's Albany chambers. No reward might 
well have seemed too great for a man who by his inex- 
haustible energy and vast wealth did more than any 
other to hasten, if not to ensure, victory for the Grey 
Government. Returned for Coventry in the first Reform 
Parliament, Ellice held the seat at each successive step 
of his parliamentary rise till his sudden death, from 
heart disease, in 1S65. 

As Secretary at War thirty years earlier in the 
Melbourne administration, he furnished the first instance 
of an outsider passing, at a single bound, from the 
counting-house to the Cabinet. Keen partisan as Nature 
had made him, he always instinctively looked at politics 
in their purely personal aspect. For whole sessions 
together, during the first half of his time at St. 
Stephen's, he devoted himself to the study of Brougham, 
shadowing that extraordinary man in all his movements, 
private or public. In 1827 Brougham had a rencontre 
with Raikes the diarist that seemed to promise a duel, 
and that he particularly wished to hush up. Hurrying 
out of Brooks's, the scene of the row, he ran into the 
arms of Ellice, who, of course, knew all about what 
had just happened, and who was ready to be useful, 
apparently to either party, in any way that might be 
desired. 

On the other hand, what Ellice was to Lord 
Brougham, the Tory Earl of Sefton made himself to 

' EUioe'* kter Mid eqmlly known Loadoo hootc wu in Arlington StreeL 
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Ellice, watching hiih as a cat does a mouse, and 
rivalling Cassandra in his predictions of the " Bear's " 
impending fall. One day it was the ruin of the fur 
trade which doomed the " Bear " to bankruptcy ; the 
next certain malpractices, accidentally discovered, would 
destroy him with his political chiefs, and might 
conceivably lodge him in the Tower. 

" Bear " Ellice's dryly humorous and pungent 
remarks about his colleagues, under his two great chiefs, 
Grey and Melbourne, contain few jokes. His Tory 
rival, " Billy " Holmes, whether in the lobby or the 
club, at times literally overflowed with his Irish fun. 
Thus, during the first session of 1832, a rather pre- 
tentious Leicester M.P., Morrison, by trade a haber- 
dasher, having just made a speech on the foreign glove 
question, came up to Holmes and asked the Whip to 
get him a pair for the rest of the evening. " Of 
irtiat," said Holmes — "gloves or stockings?" 

This sort of banter was not at all in the " Bear's " 
line. Nor were his most monumental services to his 
party rendered till his official days were over, and he 
had become almost as much of a personage in fashion- 
able Paris as in West End London. His trips across 
the Channel had some connection with the effort of club 
creation reserved by him for the Victorian era. For, 
during his sojourns in the French capital, he seriously 
studied the art of cookery and reconnoitred the best 
talent available in connection with the club scheme 
that was his masterpiece. On May 5, 1836, he con- 
vened his friends in Carlton House Terrace for 
arranging the preliminaries of the Reform Club and 
securing for its temporary domicile Gwydyr House, 
WhitehaU. 

ElUce credited Joseph Hume with the title of the new 
fraternity. Before, however, his club association with 
Ellice, Hume had been one of a company originally; 
known as the Westminster, afterwards dubbed the 
Refontt."" Bulwer-Lytton, as a Radical, promoted its 
IS 
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fonnatioD and invited his friend Disraeli to it, wfao in 
1834, when applied to for an overdue subscription, 
paid the money, but requested that his membership 
of the place should end. Hence the charge afterwards 
made against the future Lord Beaconsfield of an early 
connection with the Liberal headquarters in Pall Mall. 
As for Hume himself, his admission to the club came 
some time after his first return for Middlesex, if not 
after he had exchanged that constituency for Montrose. 
The Reform founder had the satisfaction of seeing the 
place become as important a centre of political small 
talk and Cabinet negotiation as Brooks's. Fifteen years 
after it had been established the parliamentary 
diplomatists were discussing possible combinations on 
the Liberal side. At the Reform, rather than any^ere 
else, might be heard the best answers to the question 
whether Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston would 
be induced to serve together; how there were hopes 
that Granville's tactful versatility might smooth away 
the mutually contemptuous bitterness separating 
Palmerston from Sir James Graham, and might bring 
about the co-operation of the Peelitcs with the Whigs, 
absolutely indispensable as that was for a Liberal 
Cabinet. Lord Granville from the first had done much 
towards making the club the common centre of all 
the Liberals. 

By 1852 that was what it had really become, and 
from it issued the sole trustworthy talk as to the 
negotiations in progress. Before this Ellice had the 
satisfaction of seeing his club instrumental in rallying 
the letters and intellect of the time to the Liberal 
leaders. In 1850 Palmerston's successful diplomacy 
was celebrated by a club dinner, with Thackeray among 
those present. The author of Vanity Fair had joined 
the club in 1840. In that year his wife's ill health 
broke up his domestic life. After that the club became 
bis home. At the Reform he not only dined regularly 
but did much of his work, covering, as he sat in a 
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comer of the library or at his table in the dining-room, 
small slips with pencil manuscript, often carried away 
by a servant to the printer's boy waiting in the hall. 
Between fifteen and twenty years later at the same club 
and in the same place Henry Labouchere the second, 
when editing and largely writing Truth, did exactly 
the same thing. 

The Reform also showed Thackeray in his most 
amiable humour. He took much pains to secure success 
at the ballot for Douglas Jerrold first and G. A. Sala 
afterwards, coming up in both cases from the cotmtry 
to whip up supporters on the day of election. The 
novelist also showed himself not less kindly to new 
members whose solitary strangeness he had noticed. 
Such, on his first appearance there, was Henry Fawcett. 
" Do," he said to Bemal Osbome and Milner Gibson, 
" what you can to make that poor fellow feel a little 
less like an alien within the gates." 

" Bear " Ellice had passed away before one of his 
wishes was reaUzed and the club's hospitalities extended 
to foreign chambers of the Progressive cause. In 1864 
Garibaldi was not only entertained by the Reform 
at breakfast but became its honorary member. Mean- 
while the club had become the scene of party meet- 
ings, like those previously held at Brooks's. At one 
of the Brooks's gatherings it was that the future 
Conservative leader. Lord Derby, then Mr. Stanley, 
apropos of the contemplated peers creation during the 
Reform contest, jumping on the table, said : '* The 
King will clap coronets on all the Foot Guards to swamp 
the House of Lords." The most important among the 
latter-day meetings of Liberal M.P.'s at the Reform 
began with that in 1875 for choosing Lord Hartington 
as Mr. Gladstone's successor in the leadership. The 
next century saw Lord Salisbury's House of Commons 
opponents entering the club for a similar purpose, to 
ratify Sir H. CunJpbell-Bannerman's choice as Mr. 
Gladstone's twentieth-century successor. Between these 
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two gatherings there was another, the important attend- 
ance at which made it, though only a club meeting, 
something of a party convention as well. In 1883 two 
brothers of Mr. Gladstone's most representative Radical 
colleague, Joseph Chamberlain, had been rejected 
at the Reform. The full strength of the club now 
mustered to discuss whether this particular [Hlling 
should be reconsidered. John Bright, then Joseph 
Chamberlain's colleague at Birmingham, used the club 
regularly and took an active part in these proceedings. 
Lord Hartington, who entered the place som after, 
so rarely frequented it that he was asked by the 
ball porter's officious page whether he was a 
member. 

The Carlton's judicious comprehensiveness, already 
mentioned, was twice signally illustrated during the 
nineteenth century. The third Sir Robert Peel, the 
Prime Minister's eldest son, changed his colours more 
than once, but never left the club. The second Duke 
of Wellington, almost politically immutable, received 
a hint from the committee that he might withdraw. 
His characteristic reply was : " 1 shall do no such 
foolishness. For the purpose for wiiich I use it, it is 
the most convenient spot in London." The Catholicism 
of the Carlton has been imitated by its younger name* 
sake, originating as that did, not like the older club 
in the efforts of a Whip, but of an election manager. 
Lord Abergavenny's right-hand man, Markham 
Spofforth, once belonging to the legal firm Baxter, 
Rose, Norton, and himself a universally known Carlton 
figure. The country lawyers had rendered invaluable 
help in organizing the party m the provinces. They 
now looked for admission to the Carlton. For this, 
however, the waiting list w^s already too heavy. 

Spofforth, therefore, after consultation with Colonel 
Taylor, then the head Whip, called on Disraeli at 
Grosvenor Gate, and suggested, with his chief's warm 
approval, the name Junior Carlton. The most difficuh 
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preliminary now remaining was to secure Lord Derby's 
consent. Eventually, Taylor and Spofforth, calling at 
St. James's Square, received "the Earl's" authority 
to go ahead, but only on the express condition of, 
in Lord Derby's own words, " the curtain not drawing 
up till the house was full." Nothing now remained 
for the present but the foimation of a committee. This 
was headed by the then Viscount Nevill, and included, 
besides Taylor, the two other Conservative Whips, Mr. 
Gerard Noel and Sir William Hart Dyke. These men 
and their successors, in an unbroken line, contrived to 
make the Junior Carlton the most popular and repre- 
sentative institution of the time, at once the mirror and 
the bulwark of the party. No profession but what is 
included in its list, or whose members are not conscious 
of deriving definite advantage from their connection 
with it. 

The club makers recalled showed the confidence and 
courage of their partisanship in never doubting an 
early Conservative success, even when the political tide 
seemed most decisively to have set against them. The 
next achievement in the way of club creation on the 
same side took place under conditions less depressing, 
and had the encouraging approval of the Carlton's 
fotmder, who remained, till his death, in 1850, 
the Conservative Whip. His son Thranas, it will 
be remembered, was a parliamentary agent. As 
such he took no part in club manufacture, but he 
watched keenly the political signs of the times 
throughout the country, and in this way made himself 
generally useful to his father. " Our prospects," he 
said to that relative in 1 840, '-' are really brighter to-day 
than when, eight years ago, the rally of the Carlton 
began. For," he added, "manufacturing Lancashire 
and the industrial Midlands will vote, to a man, for Sir 
Robert Peel. These, however, have no social centre 
in London ; even those whom they send to Parliament 
will not feel at home in Pall Mall." Representations 
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of the same kind, especially from a group of Stafford- 
shire Conservatives, with "- Tom " Nash as their spokes- 
man, reached Sir Robert himself. Official Toryism, 
it became known, had pronounced its blessing on the 
movement, whose visible result in 1840 was the 
Conservative Club. 

In the way just explained the beginnings of this 
society connected it closely with the new and enlightened 
Toryism of Peel and his followers. Its chief promoters, 
however, wanted a social quite as much as a. political 
reunion, and were not going to deny themselves any of 
the comforts and luxuries for which the Carlton was 
famous. On the contrary, their first action was to call 
in Francatelli, who set all their kitchen arrangements 
going, and who, in the most accomplished of his pupils, 
provided them with a permanent cook of the first 
order. At the same time, the cellar was ma^gnificently 
stocked with wines, some of which, of almost fabulous 
value, had come from the disestablished Crockford's. 
These attractions not only delighted the gentlemen 
for whose special benefit the club had been started, but 
drew to it some of the Carlton's most epicurean 
frequenters . 

On the other hand, the Conservative justified its 
title by instituting a political committee, as well as by 
assisting the party through subscription from its 
members. Its zeal has been less uniformly tempered 
by the politic toleration which has served the constitu- 
tional cause so well. Thus in 1865 a recently elected 
member of the St. James's Street body, a Fellow of 
King's, Cambridge, an inoffensive scholar, who had 
joined the club for its library, voted for John Stuart 
Mill in the Westminster election. The Carlton would 
have ignored the matter and very likely have gathered 
into the true fold the misguided member, Thomas 
Bendysshe. The Conservative managers insisted that 
he should take his name off the book's. " I will' do 
so the more readily," he said, " because, since I have 
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been here, I have read everything the library con- 
tains." 

A little later another literary member, E. C. Grenville 
Murray, was charged with libelling in the Queen's 
Messenger, under the title of Lord Coachington Jarvy, 
a nobleman who, when one fine afternoon the peccant 
journalist was coming out of the place, made a show 
of inflicting on bim personal chastisement.' 

To that period of the club belonged one of its 
chief parliamentary ornaments, Patrick Boyle Smollett. 
Descended from the novelist of his name, this Conserva- 
tive clubman inherited much of his ancestor's full- 
flavoured humour. He was never more amusing, either 
in the club or at St. Stephen's, than when bantering 
the Irish Members. Living till the eve of the twentieth 

' This inddent was abnudl)' exaggented bf ttie DCtnpkpen next morning into 
" Horsewht[^nng of » Penonal Jonnwlist b; • Fcm." Not long before it 
occncred the presoit writer had hMrd Hoiray'i Afirlcgv onJty expRued by faim 
to ooe of his friends at the ConKrvatiTc. " Sodety ," he nid, " like its niling 
powen, wean a conventioiial eipreniaii and has tcnick a conveotioDal altitade. 
In dealing with it, I, as a writer, claim the liberty which was conceded to Hogarth 
as an artist." Jtfariagi ila Afodi wat a pictorial satire, full of point, but not much 
relished at the time. Geo^e II's rcmarlcs about the inarch of the Guards to 
Fincbley will not bear repetition ; the paintii^ is now the chief onuunent of the 
Foundling Hospital Collection, and was admitted to have had somethinj; to do 
with the mended maonen of the hooMhold tioopa. I have modelled myself upon 
Addison, tise only the simplest words of his Tocabulaiy, and avoid all expression, 
suggestion, or colour that would violate his purity. As for Greaville Murray, 
bis &tbet, the Duke of Bockingham, who rained himself, noting his natural 
son's literary turn, got him on to the then Palmentoniaa MariUng Pest. Palmer- 
iton, struck by the young man's cleverness, put him into the Diplomatic Service, 
and made him an attach^ at Vienna, where our then Ambassador was the object 
of Falmeiiton's special detestation. The attache's doty was to fumish private 
reports to Falneraton, not directly, but through one of bis creatures at the 
Merttmg Foil ofGce. Some of these documents miscarried, into the hands 
of Murray's offidal chief at the AostriaD oqntal. Palmerslon then appeared 
to laugh the matter off, puttii^ it down to the zealous youth's error. Murray, 
howevtf, was moved bom Vienna and shelved with a Consulship of Odessa. 
This he subsequently forfeited, less,' be admitted, from ill-will on the Foreign 
Ministet't part than because he bad GUlen foul of a man whom he described as a 
Foreign Office clerk, but who was in reality James Monay, an assistant Under- 
Sectetaty. Whatever Grenville Murray's filing*, he was not cmly a very agree- 
able man, bat at heart seriooa, and e*en religiaatt as may be seen from the 
Fre&ces to hi* various novels. 
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century, he made his most lastu^ jokie at their expense 
when he called them "talking potatoes." .With him, 
too, originated the advice which since his day has 
infused new blood into the club, and by doin^ so 
greatly enlarged its membership. " Let us," he said, 
" invite those of our sons or nephews who have taken 
good degrees at the University, or who are in a 
fair way of achieving distinction in their respective 
careers." 

All these Conservative club makers not only coo- 
solidated their own side, but helped their of^mnents 
by putting them on their mettle. Hence,, just a 
generation ago, the earliest Liberal effort to counter- 
act and reproduce on the other side the most fruitful 
hotbed and effective agency available for Conser- 
vatism in the Junior Carlton. The year 1882 witnessed 
the settlement of preliminaries, and in 1883 the 
National Liberal Club was established in tem- 
porary premises in Trafalgar Square. The founda- 
tion-stone of the existing structure in .Whitehall 
Place followed, after a short interval. A special pro- 
priety and significance attached to its name. It was 
not to be, like the Reform, a metropolitan association 
alone,' but was to form a centre in London for Liberals 
belonging to the provinces as well as to Lcmdon. 
A. G. Symonds, Secretary of the National Reform 
Union, whose headquarters are in Manchester, signed 
the circulars sent out in 1882. There was an autumn 
session that year. The club committee used to meet 
in " Willie " Bright's rooms at Storey's Gate. Of this 

■ Dniing the Mventlet the Kefenn Qnb mcqaired a fresb interest for F^ee 
Traders thraaghout the coantry from the bet th*t T. B. Potter, then Hembei for 
Rochdale, a well-known tmd popalu member of the Reform, had been allowed to 
occupy a little room on the second or third floor, as the temporary offices of the 
Cobden Club, formed by himself ia conjunction with Thorold Rogers and others. 
The twentieth -century headquarters of the Cobden Clab are in Broadway Cooit, 
Westminster. One of Mr. Potter's sons, Mr. Arthur B. Potter, Mr. T. Rsber 
Unwin, and the breuarer of Hr. Potter's dty, J. W. Probyn, behmg to the 
e whose diainnan is Lord Welhy. 
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body the jbrother-in-law of the host, J. J. Tylor, 
Henry de la Beche Dillwyn, S. C. Evaiu-Wi]l;Lanis, 
Walter .Wren, and A. J. Williams were monbers. The 
last of these was the ruling spirit, life, and soul of 
the movement . Mr. Symonds organized the secre- 
tarial business and the whole department to which 
it belonged. Even sooner than had been anticipated, 
everything was ready for the laying of the foundation- 
stone by Mr. Gladstone (November 5, 1884). Such 
have been the successive stages in the fulfilment of the 
promise held out on May 2nd of 1883 at the West~ 
tninster Aquarium dimier, formally introducingi the 
scheme to the public. On that occasion Lord Granville 
took the chair; round him were gathered the guest 
of the evening, Mr. Gladstone, the Earl of Rosebery, 
the future Viscount Morley of Blackburn, and the leader 
of the Essex agricultural Progressives, to-day Lord 
Blyth. Among the rest were Sir Charles Dilke, the 
late Lord Avebury, the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Monson, 
Mr. J. Bryce, Mr. Lewis Fry, Mr. J. J. Colman, Mr. 
T. R. Buchanan, and Mr. C. B. MacLaren. 

So successful a proof of club creation not being a 
Conservative monopoly stimulated the other side to 
fresh efforts of the same kind. The defenders of 
the Church and altar, at the instigation of dieir then 
election manager. Captain R. W. E. Middleton, with 
others of the Kentish gang, rejoined, in 1883, with the 
Constitutional and, in 1887, Junior Constitutional Clubs. 
Both of these adopted the custom, long known in the 
provinces but still more or less novel in London, of 
providing bedrooms for country members. Both, 
too, like other societies founded during the Victorian 
age, recognized the importance of a cuisine less 
reciterchi and cosdy, indeed, than Crockford's, but still 
excellent of its kind and within the reach of an ordinary 
purse. With much wisdom this was often secured, 
not by a male artist, receiving a Cabinet Minister's 
wages, but by a first-rate woman cook, if not occa- 
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sionally a contort blea.i Justice has been already done 
to the great Carlton chef, Palanque. He and his 
rival at Brooks's, Comte, were the masters of the 
studios and laboratories in the basement, whose pupils 
made their influence felt in most club kitchens during 
the period now looked back upon. Among the 
disciples of those artists were the Englishman, Farmer, 
who, having perfected himself in Lord Bathurst's 
service, eventually regaled the gourmets of the Con- 
servative with the potage d la Mag Merrilies, the Duke 
of Buccleuch's particular delight. Best known of all, 
however, was a Frenchman, trained at Lord Chester- 
field's, Alexis Soyer, to be remembered for other 
reasons than his connection with the Reform. Wit 
and author, as well as cook, he published in 1846 his 
Qastronomic Regenerator. Five years later he took his 
place as a guest among the cosmopolitan notabilities in 
the drawing-room of the long, low, stucco-fronted house 
which, then standing in Kensington Gardais, opposite 
Kensington Gore, belonged to Lady Blessington. The 
building overflowed with motley associations and had 
belonged to curiously different owners. Before the 
D'Orsay era it had for its possessor and occupant 
William Wilberforce. In 1849 the closing of what 
is immortalized in Pickwick a Mrs. Leo Hunter's 
menagerie, left it available for the professional opera- 
tions of the Apicius, who had formerly mingled on 
equal terms with the company which glittered in its 
saloons. Soyer's conversion of the place kito a 

' 7%t New Almanack dei GaurmoHdi (1S83) refutes the miitmke of npposng 
this eipressioo to mcMi ti fint-nte utUt of either sex. Louis XV held excellence 
in the culinaiy art to be denied to women. Madame Dnbairy lesolved on con- 
vincing him tbkt he was wrong. Under faer supervision, the cleverest of her code 
' maids prepared a delicious dinner for the King, who expressed his saCis&ction in 
these words, " Let your cuitinur henceforth form part of the royal household-" 
" It is no emuifitr at all," rejobed the lady, " but a cuismtirt. I claim for ber 
&om your Majesty a een^n bleu.'' The ix-grisitti carried her point. Bnt Ibe 
first Imown redfuent of the title wu Marie, cook of ihtfirautr gOUr»l who 
btdlt the Elyite Bourbon. 
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restaurant was suggested to him by his extraordinary 
success at the Reform. During his twelve years o£ 
office at that club he had seen his administration of 
its kitchen bear fruit throughout the caravanserais of 
Pall Mall and St. James's Street in the growing diffusion 
of improved cookery at not unreasonable prices. This, 
indeed, was Soyer's special mission. The race of 
cooks, some trained by himself, who came afterwards 
never repeated, whether in club or private service, 
the insanely w^teful habits of their predecessors ; 
■while after Soyer's day the club coffee-room prices 
went down everywhere, except at the Windham." The 
amiable and wealthy Irish peer, with whom acquaintance 
has already been made as its founder, did not desire, 
it was said, the indiscriminate membership of his less 
well-to-do fellow-countrymen, the Irish M.P.'s. He 
had, therefore, fixed coffee-room charges at a pro- 
hibitive figure, retained, however, only a short time 
after his death, in 1850. Elsewhere, thanks largely 
to Soyer's influence, skill in the selection of the carte 
da four would enable the clubman to dine at any of 
the great Pall Mall clubs as well for four or five 
shillings as would have been possible for five times 
that charge at the coffee-houses and hotels resorted 
to by bachelors in the Georgian era. 

The epoch in club cookery which Soyer introduced 
at the Refoitn had two distinctive marks. Generally 
he revived the taste for old English dishes, often of 
the most simple kind, by showing the imperishable 
attraction with which a little care in their making; 
invested them. The boiled beans and bacon which 
Thackeray loved, remain to this day one of Soyer's 
monuments. So, too, is the volaavent d la financtire. 
That dish came in with the epicurean plutocrats who, 
after the Revolution, succeeded the old nobility as 
Amphitryons and critics. 

' M]r antborit; for this (Utement \a Abnhkm H^jfrnnl, «rbo hai not, I think, 
Included it Inihow of hUwritii^ to which thiipreteitt woilcistomncfaiodebted. 
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CHAPTER XI 

NINETEENTH-CENTURY SOCIAL CLUB CREATORS 

Tbehoineletsiquireat St. Stephen's— And the United UniTendty Club— Sword and 
gown — How the Duke cune in — " Men of metal uid of &ci:es"-'Ai>d ■ftniil]' 
party in the eail; Sofiblk Street day>— Palmenton at a li^^t blue chBiii[aoi) 
— Hii academic patriotiim and iti clab lesulu — The Oxford and Cambridge 
clnbmalcers and ctab-marrers — The Harington case— Treamies of the cellar 
and coiiine at the UniTenity Gnba — Littrati and UterattUi as club crealon 
— Social mixture, and Corent Gatden wits — The Garri^ generaton and 
iqceneiaton — The Dulce of Sunex and hi* staff at woik — Sir Attdrew Bar- 
nard— Loid Kinnaird— S. J. Arnold— And Francis Mills— Two posaml 
Honnt m Ganick teacups. 

Even the work of socio-political organizati<Hi would 
not have been complete without the two rival estab- 
lishments added to Fall Mall during the thirties. 
Parliament men and others brought to Londtxt by the 
Westminster sessions had already received much help 
in their social arrangements from two clubs established 
between ten and twenty years before the Carlton, the 
Reform, or the Conservative opened their doors. 
During the pre-Reform era Joseph Hume brought back 
with him from India, in 1808, a fortune of little less 
than £50,000, and a determination to spend, whether 
at St. Stephen's or elsewhere, all his money, energies, 
and time on a war against all the abuses, social as 
well as economic, of public life. The first thing he 
took in hand was the creation of direct personal re- 
sponsibility on the part of Members to their constituoits. 
Pan^hlet after pamphlet, and speech after speech, 
showed that a growing proportion of those sent to 
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guard local interests in tlie great council of the nation, 
were not only silent and indolent, but for weeks and 
months together absentees. For their own per- 
sonal interests and private advancement, they put the 
letters M.P. after their names, without the faintest sense 
of obligation to the taxpayers who had enabled them 
to do so. Only after the burning of the Houses, m 
1834, did the country realize that the chamber which 
easily contained its 530 occupants in the seventeenth 
century was preposterously inadequate to the 658 repre- 
sentatives of the people two hunted years later. Long 
before this, however, Hume, on first entering it, in 
1818, found that there was not only a deficiency of 
seats but an absence of standing-room. Consequently a 
large percentage of Members never went near the place, 
and were at their country houses when they ought to 
have been at Westminster. 

From the quarters immediately interested in this 
matter, Hume at once received an unmistakable and 
most encouraging answer to his appeal. M.P.'s of 
old standing were looked up by their constituents in 
the Lobby, and received plain hints not to shirk their 
duties. New candidates were told that punctual atten- 
dance at divisions must be a condition of their return. 
About 1820, therefore. Members were faced with the 
necessity of passing most of their time in the capital. 
Locomotion between the provuices and the capital was 
costly and tedious. Wholesale domestic migration from 
Arcadia to Babylon meant endless discomfort and 
impracticable expense. A bachelor, however, could find 
an excellent bedroom and dressing-room in clubland, 
and could easily house for a few days in town his 
womenkind at a hotel or a friend's. VKhen, therefore, 
the head of the family was summoned to his duties at 
St. Stephen's, unless he rolled in the same wealth as 
some of his new commercial colleagues, or were a 
great squire, he found a pied d terre for himself in one 
of tb6 streets opening out of St. James's or Pall Mall, 
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taking his more serious meals at tbie House itself, or 
at the club. 

As above all things the London home of the country 
gentleman in the Commons, the United University, 
Suffolk Street, Pali Mall, formed the great club success 
of 1822. That was twelve years before the Duke of 
Wellington's official connection with Oxford, as 
Chancellor. Unlike other Conservative leaders before 
or after him, the Duke, knowing little from experience 
of home life, was the most inveterate and ubiquitous 
clubman of his day. He looked from the first favour- 
ably upon the Suffolk Street society. Lacing the 
academic qualifications for membership till be became 
Chancellor, he joined it in 1835. His first appearance 
at the club then bad been heralded by several anecdotes 
about the Oxford function of the previous year. Of 
these stories the least known and the most authentic 
may be given. 

The short Latin address demanded from the hero 
of .Waterloo contained the names of James I and 
Charles I. JacObus was the new Chancellor's pro- 
nunciation of the first Stuart King. Accepting the 
whispered correction of the Vice-Chancellor standing 
by, Dr. SVynter of St. John's, the great man proceeded 
confidently to CarOlus. Again the false quantity was 
pointed out, this time, however, only to elicit from his 
grace, " Hang it I you know, you can't have it both 
ways." 

Others who belonged to the club from the first were 
George Canning, Lord Eldon, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord 
Grenville, Lord Abinger, Lord Palmerston, the Earl 
of Aberdeen, the Earl of Ellenborou^, SirJ.C. Hob- 
house, Lord Broughton, Dr. Butler of Harrow, Dr. 
Keate of Eton, Whewell, Master of Trinity, H. H. 
Milman, then Professor of Poetry at Oxford, in and 
after 1849 Dean of St. Paul's. 

Tlie rank and file of th^ L'ower House was led into 
the club by a gentleman of middle height, remarkable 
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for corpulence of person, largeness of features, fullness 
and rotundity of face. This was Sir Robert Harry 
Inglis, since 1829 Member for Oxford University, the 
strength of whose sentiments, the force and occasional 
ferocity of whose epithets were the more noticeable 
from the bland meekness of his maimer and the melting 
softness of his voice. Thus, when first seen at the club, 
in pained tones of plaintive murmur, he had lately con- 
cluded a peacemaker's speech at Westminster by charg- 
ing with perjury O'Connell, Sheil, and the Roman 
Catholic Members generally. Caseproof against ridicule 
and attack, Inglis, as a speaker, never allowed his 
composure to be disturbed. Sometimes, indeed, he 
acquitted himself so well as to hold the assembly from 
the moment he rose till he sat down. This was the 
case with his declaration, in 1S34, against the ad- 
mission to Oxford of Papists and Dissenters. Sheil, 
unable to refute his argument, could only rally Inglis 
on the fatness and sleekness of his oratory as well as of 
his appearance. The performance, however, enriched 
with well-digested historical research, was admittedly, 
next to Sir Robert Peel's, the best contribution to the 
debate on the Tory side, and made him for the moment 
something of a club personage. 

Another picturesquely typical Conservative Member 
of the Inglis period, Samuel Trehawke Kek'ewich, a 
man of strikingly distinguished and handsome presence, 
had been in the same division at Eton as the fourteenth 
Lord Derby, and given his form fellow one of those 
openings never missed by the Rupert of debate. " D — 
your eyes, Stanley I " Kekewich had impatiently said, 
instantly drawing forth the rejoinder " Damno iuos 
occulus arboris accipiter!" 

Of the same political colour was another early habitu6 
of the place, noted at St. Stephen's for his beautifully 
modulated silver voice, strikingly reproduced at a later 
day by his descendant. Dean Goulbum. Henry Goul- 
bum himself, Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1841, 
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might have combined with his great social popularity 
more political weight than he did tmt for his advanced, 
uncompromising High Church and State views. 

At the epoch now looked back upon, the club's 
personal composition presented a feature already men- 
tioned in the case of Arthur's, and common of course, 
to many other societies. During its first decade some 
half a dozen of its most regular frequenters belonged 
to the same family. Thus Trehawke Keiewich was 
one of a group of cousins that included also another 
original Member, Charles Barter of Sarsden, a little 
later his younger brother Robert, garden of Winches- 
ter, and yet another kinsman, from 1841 to 1847 as 
Member for Winchester a well-known parliamentary 
figure. Some of these names have appeared pretty 
continuously or at short intervals in the club list since 
then. 

In 1830 the Oxford and Cambridge Club was created 
by much the same social agencies of the time, and was 
connected with many of the same personal forces, as 
the United University Club, eight years earlier. It found 
in the initiative of Lord Palmerston an equivalent for the 
older institution's patronage by the Duke. At the Cam- 
bridge election of 1806 Macaulay, at Lord Brougham's 
request helped -' the good cause " forward by sup- 
porting the independent candidate. Lord Henry Petty, 
against the Ministerial nominee, Viscount Palmerston.' 
Fresh from college, that young man was pronounced 
by Brougham wanting in all qualifications for the 
place. " His family are uniformly enemies to slave 
trade abolition, presumably he is so himself. His 
maxim is that the life of a courtier is the most brilliant 
object of human ambition." This was not the first 

■ Thii WM the ttragxk mentioned by FklmentoD's Kutov KfaooUdlow, 
Bjnron, io " Hovn of Idletteaa " : — 

" Petty and Rdmentoa nrvey, 
Who miTUs there with all tbdr ml^t, 
Agftinit the next dectm imj." 
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occasion on which the misguidted nobleman had entered 
the electoral running on the Cam. M^lliam Pitt was 
burgess for the University up to the time of his death, 
in the preceding January. Palmerston, having recently 
inherited his title, was reminded by his private tutor. 
Dr. Outram, how well he had always done in the 
college examinations, and how exemplary his conduct 
had always been. Others of the authorities at St. 
John's said pleasant things of the same sort to the 
newly fledged peer. Why, therefore, should he not 
boldly come forward and contest the seat, notwith- 
standing that he would have for his competitors Lords 
Lansdowne and Spencer. At the close of the contest 
Palmerston was neither surprised nor discouraged to 
find himself at the bottom of the poll. The next year, 
1807, brought another University election. Pahnerston 
again came forward, did much better than before, and 
lost the seat by only 4 votes. Towards the close of 
his life Palmerston confessed to somethii^ of dis- 
appointment at never having received the compliment 
of the Cambridge Chancellorship. Palmerston never 
lost his attachment either to his old school or his 
university. He made a point of riding down to 
every Harrow Speech Day;. *' If," he once said, 
" my house had not been so named before I got to it,' 
1 shotdd have called it after the alma mai^, in love 
for which I do not yield to Macaulay himself." 

In 1830 Palmerston became Foreign Secretary, and, 
in the engrossing international affairs of that year, 
made his diplomatic mark. Neither the settlement of 
Belgiiun, nor the repression of the Russian advance 
upon Asiatic Turkey, diminished his vigilant activity 
in university matters. An original member, and a 
pretty regular frequenter of the United University, he 

' " The last home built in I^ccKdilly," first inhabited t^ the Eail of Eeremiuit, 

gaioed its Uter itrle when the Duke of Cambridge took it in 1839, living there 

tiU hii death, July 8, 1850. Then the omwr of the freehold, Sii Richard SottOD, 

Kuded tbeie till 1855, when Falmerston's occupancy began. 

16 
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saw from the growing pressure oa its accommodation 
from the increased attendance at the House of 
Commons, and the immense development of the London 
season, that there was ample room for another resort 
of men trained on the Isis and the Cam. 

Oxford, it struck him. had taken a leading part in 
the movement whose result was the Sufiolk Street 
establishment. Time should be saved and success en- 
sured by Cambridge, with himself for its representative^ 
promoting the preliminaries to be settled before another 
university club could be organized. Throughout the 
entire business he received vahiable assistance from 
two gentlemen named Mazzoni and Moore, both equally 
entitled to a place among the club founders. Outside 
those already concerned in the enterprise, the first 
recruit personally enlisted by Palmerston for the enter- 
prise was one of the oldest Oxford graduates then 
living, the fourth Earl of EgTem<Mit, whose predeces- 
sors in the title owned and inhabited the building which, 
first taking its name from their title, was afterwards 
known as Cambridge House, with all its Palmerstonian 
associations. The Cantab, contingent was headed by 
the Earl of Fitzwilliam, the Duke of Devonshire, and 
the most distinguished resident members of Palmers- 
ton's old college, St. John's. 

As if equally to associate both universities with the 
scheme from its inception, Paknerston chose a favourite 
Oxford house of call, the British Coffee House, Cock- 
spur Street, for the meeting which (May 17, 1830) 
resolved on the formation of the club. Conspicuous 
among those who then attended were the Duke of 
Devonshire, at that tmie Lord Cavendish, Sir R. H. 
Inglis, already known to us at the United University, 
the tall, handiome figure with a dark complexion and 
black hair and the delicately chiselled features which 
belonged to Lord Chandos, afterwards Duke of 
Buckingham, well deserving to be called the farmers' 
friend, from his forfeiture of a high place under Sir 
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Robert Peel rather than throw over the agriculturists 
by a postponement of his motion for the Malt Tax 
repeal. Three years previously, notwithstanding the 
credit for the idea claimed by Colonel Sibthorpe, he 
introduced into the Reform Bill the Chandos clause, en- 
franchising £50 coimty occupiers. Those three fonned 
the first clnb trustees. In their frequent appearances 
at the place they were afterwards joined by, not only, 
as was seen on an earlier page, Wi. E. Gladstone, but 
by Sidney Herbert, Sir Robert Phillimore, S. H. .Wal- 
pole, Gathome Hardy ; among> classical scholars by 
H. A. J. Munro, editor of Lucretius ; and among men 
of letters by the towering presence of Matthew Higgins 
("Jacob Omnium"), J. T. Delane's and W. M'. 
Thackeray's associate. The succession to celebrities like 
these was continued by Vernon Harcourt, Sir Henry 
Holland, Viscount Knutsford, Speaker Gully (Lord 
Selby), Sir EdWard Grey, Sir R. C. Jebb, and Andrew 
Lang. 

The deliberations at the British Coffee House were 
followed by the opening of the club itself on temporary 
premises in St. James's Square. The first year of the 
Victorian era saw it settled in its present home, periodi- 
cally improved within and redecorated without till the 
finishing touches were only given on the eve of the 
twentieth century. During the process of perfecting 
the structure, an important principle of cluh a<^inis- 
tration, involving the collective rights of a club com- 
mittee and the privileges of mdividu^ members, became 
the subject of a legal decision. In March, 1902, the 
club committee raised the annual subscription from 
eight to nine guineas. The late Sir Richard Harington, 
a County Court Judge, in answer to an inquiry of the 
secretary, itself in the nature of a protest, was told 
that the alternative to paying' the higher subscription 
would be a determination of membership. On this he 
appealed to the courts and secured an injunction against 
the committee. The eventual decision was entirely in his 
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favour, for the court judge ruled that evien the ratification 
of a general meeting does not empower the ccMnmittee 
to raise the subscription without the a^^roval also of 
the subscribing members . Sir Richard Harington, 
therefore, neither paid the increased subscription nor 
resigned — he merely went on at the old rate. On 
these terms he remained a member of the club till his 
death. Since then, of course, the rules have been 
altered. In the case of the Oxford and Cambridge, 
the Original omission, providing for the alteration of 
rules from time to time, has been repaired. As a 
consequence, to-day^ there as elsewhere club committee^ 
when backed by a majority of members, can raise the 
subscription at will. The Harington incident could 
in no case recur. 

Meanwhile the Oxford and Cambridge, like the 
United University, had made for itself a reputation of 
being, in Palmerstonian phrase, one of the very best 
mounted institutions of its kind. Palmerston never, 
or extremely seldom, touched any wine but the driest 
Amontillado, Tv^cb he imported direct. Hke new dub 
in Pall Mall shared with the older one in Suffolk Street 
the distinction of possessing a supply of the statesman's 
particular vintage, not yet, it was recently said, quite 
exhausted.! Both clubs also contrived, during the 
thirties, to lay in a few specimens of the finest port 
ever [mown, dispersed from the .Wootton cellars of 
George Grenville, the minister who died in 1770. Side 
by side with the port were some botdes of the priceless 
sherry produced by the City of London at the banquet 
to the Queen and Prince Albert in 1840. There were 
also some of the spoils of Crockford's. Such was the 
champagne formerly drunk at the club for seven 
shillings a bottle, afterwards sold for a guinea, and 
finally bought up by Lords Donegal, Lichfield, and 
Mr. Orby Hunter, from whose collections after their 

■ With k wndwieh, > gfm of it fomeA the daily lunch of E. F. S. Pigott, 
of pbys, almiat down to hit death, in 1895. 
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death the United University, and the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Clubs acquired it, iV^en it had found its way 
into the cellars now mentioned, it would have been 
considered somethings of a bargain at twelve guineas a 
dozen. 

There is an old story of George Canning's tasting 
some dry champagne, spitting it out in disgust, and 
saying, *' The man who says he likes dry champagne 
will say anything." Canning, however, before he died, 
was induced to change his opinion on this subject by 
a glass of the famous vintage mentioned above, Stock's 
dry champagne . The United University and the 
Oxford and Cambridge cellar committee bought with 
rare success because the comioisseurs personally super- 
intended the business. These were the men who under- 
stood that it was not mere antiquity, but the year or 
the vintage which stamps the value. Thus the famous 
hock of 1 8.0 1 is inferior to that of the comet year i'8 1 1- ; 
while the claret of 1834 is altogether superior to the 
far more celebrated vintage of a decade earUer. Acting 
upon this knowledge, the club managers, to the infinite 
chagrin of the Travellers' and .>A%ite's, drained the 
market of those particular products that were the crown- 
ing glory of 181 1 and 1834 respectively. On these 
principles, Lord Ducie, by far the best judge of claret 
then living, and Sir John Mowbray, laid the foundations 
of the Suffolk Street and Pall Mall cellars respectively. 
The chief baron of the exchequer, both as Sir James 
Scarlett and Lord Abinger, Sir John Johnstone,' R, 
Bell, Lord Melbourne's younger brother, George Lamb, 
and his private secretary, T. Young,^ at the United Uni- 
versity, not only had a genius in wine judgment amount- 
ing almost to an instinct, but seemed to know intuitively 
where new and priceless acquisitions for their club 
cellars from time to time might be found. Lampreys, 

■ Of H»ckne» York, M.P. Scuborou^ 1832-68. 

■ Known u the real tb<M^ iire t po nii ble Prime Hioitter, becMue Us chief 
left ererythiug Co him. 
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Jersey mullet, and lark pudding were dainties brought 
into favour at the older club by Lord Melbourne's taste, 
and a special gift for preparing them possessed by its 
cook. Menus of the thirties or forties in which they 
appear were preserved by old members liviDg; into 
comparatively recent times. 

The first half of the nineteenth century witnessed a 
renewal of the socio-Iiterary movonent whose beginnings 
may be traced back to Samuel Johnson, and whidi 
found its later expression in clubs of various calibre 
still flourishing. Maclise's well-known picture, " The 
Fraserians," brings together, round a dinner-table, at 
their headquarters, 215, Regent Street, Coleridge, 
Carlyle, D'Orsay, James Hogg, the Ettricfc shepherd, 
and a writer so good-looking that Lady Blessingtoo, 
with him on one side of her and D'Orsay on the other, 
described herself as sitting between the two handsomest 
men in London. At the Fraserian feasts Thackeray 
had an occasional place, and here he saw enough of 
Maginn, of Theodore Hook, and of John Wilson Croker 
to sqpply him, in Pendennis, with the originals of 
Captain Shandon, SVenham, and Wagg. 

Gradually others unconnected with Fraser's Magazine, 
such as Thomas Hood and Robert Browning, dropped 
in. Informally, therefore, and by imperceptible degrees, 
a new literary society came to the birth. The most 
active and prolific maJccr of clubs on this smaller scale 
was Douglas Jerrold. The London Library only began 
to exist in 1846. Before then, and more than ever 
afterwards, in the great reading-room opened in 1857, 
men read up for their articles and books at the British 
Museum. Hence the Museum Club, due to the united 
efforts of Jerrold and Charles Kni^t. A little later 
these two created a dining company, " Hooks and 
Eyes," which, by its maturer style. Our Club, flourished 
till late in the sixties. 

Of this, other early lights were Shirley Broofcs, 
T^ K. Hervey, editor of the Aihenaam; Mark Lemon, 
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editor of Punch; as well as a later and better known 
Aihenaum editor, Hepworth Dixon, who assisted at 
the feasts held at Clunn's Hotel, Covent Garden, till a 
much later date. Such were Thomas Hamber, then 
one of the most familiar and picturesque among Fleet 
Street figures, editor of the Standard till 1876 ; his 
particular friend John Bruce Norton, formerly a legal 
member of the Madras Government ; another of 
Hamber's intimates, also an Anglo-Indian, a good 
writer, a first-rate English scholar, Colonel Cunning- 
ham, Allan Cunningham's son. With these also were 
two genial and accomplished bohemians, both club types 
of their period, Spencer Smith, a medical man, and 
M. C. Conry, a Wykehamist, for many years one of 
the House of Commons clerks in the private bill office. 
A more notable figure than any of these had been at 
the earlier meetings a little, old-fashioned City clerk, 
Jerrold's special favourite, the secretary, F. W. Hamp- 
stede, who might have stepped out from one of 
Dickens's novels. Thackeray, if not a very regular 
frequenter, belonged to this society, under all its 
different names, from the first. After Jerrold's death 
he became its acknowledged leader, and here only was 
he heard to sing his own ballads of " Little Billee " 
and " Dr. Martin Luther." This, in Jerrold's life or 
presence, he had never done. 

The htmiour and satire of the two men had so much 
of the same flavour that each felt a sort of constraint 
while in the other's company. Thackeray's retirement 
from Punch in 1854 did not grow out of any personal 
difference with his colleague on the paper, Jerrold, 
but in his want of sympathy with its line in pubUc affairs . 
Other of Thackeray's minor club associations will be 
reverted to on a later page. 

The institution with which he specially identified 
himself owed its existence to personal agencies very 
different from those that created other literary and 
artistic resorts of the time. At several points in this 
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narrative, from the infancy of the club system in the 
Court of Good Company, and through all its successive 
developments, not less at the Mennaid and the Apollo 
than at White's or the Alfred, we have seen the un- 
restrained intermingling of the aristocratic or official 
orders with untitled intellectual workers of the period. 
This feature showed itself more conspicuously than is 
generally known— or at least commonly remenAered — 
in the genesis of the Garrick. George Ill's sixth son 
was justly called the popular member of the royal 
family. He was also the most sensible, best informed, 
and, in his popular affinities, the most wholesome among 
t(he royalties of his time. This was the Duke of 
Sussex. In the absence of blood and rapine from the 
French Revolution of 1830, he found a new argumesit 
for parliamentary reform ; while his acute observation 
of the literary class, and especially of journalists in 
France and England, impressed him with the English 
superiority. ITie time, he thought, iiad come 
when it would be an advantage to all concerned 
in literary industry, as well as society at large, if the 
Athenjeum were supplemented with a club recruited 
from the most active caterers for the public taste with 
pen and pencil in the studio and on the stage. 

Once satisfied that the schone was feasible, he cast 
about for some coadjutor, not himself coimected with 
the arts and sciences, on whose experience, counsel, 
and tact he could rely. He found ready to his hand 
just the man he wanted, as well as two others. 

The first was a man for his experience and sagacity 
esteemed a very Ulysses among his contemporaries. 
Sir Andrew Barnard (1773-1855), a native of Donegal, 
had begun life as an ensign in the 90th Foot in 1794. 
Transferred subsequently to different regiments, eacji 
time with higher rank, he served under Abercromby 
in the West Indies, in Canada, afterwards distin- 
guished himself in Spain and Portugal, fought at Quatre 
Bras, was wounded at Waterloo, and ten years before 
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becoming associated with the Duke of Sussex in the 
enterprise of 1831 had been made groom of the bed- 
chambers, and soon afterwards one of ttie royal 
equerries. 

For his second in command the Duke chose one 
whose antecedents were not less cosmopolitan than 
Barnard's. Tlie ninth Lord Kinnaird, before gomg to 
Eton, had shown himself a shrewd, clever, adven- 
turous boy at his Perthshire home, Drimmie House, the 
family residence before Rossie Priory. After some 
years in the Guards in Canada, and a long course o£ 
travel in Italy, he succeeded to the family title in 1826, 
and settled down to agricultural reform in his native 
county. Here he introduced the first steam implements 
used in Scotch farming, superintended the construction 
of the Perth to Dundee Railway, established evenii^ 
schools, reading-rooms, and libraries for the workmen 
on his estates, and drafted the Forbes Mackenzie Act, 
closing public-houses on Sundays. 

These public services secured the conversion by Lord 
Grey of a Scotch barony into an English peerage in 
1 83 1. That year brought the Duke of Sussex another 
club colleague in the most ingenious, resourceful, 
versatile, and highly cultivated man-about-town then 
living. This was Samuel James Arnold (1774-1852), 
Educated for an artist, he found his strongest attrac- 
tion in the theatre. Drury Lane was burnt down in 
1809. Arnold engaged those of its company whom 
he thought useful for the purpose and removed them 
to the Lyceum, which he opened as an English opera- 
bouse. His ability and ambition could be satisfied 
with no smaller field than the rebuilt Drury. Of 
this, in due course, he became manager. Three years 
afterwards his chief friend on the committee, Samuel 
Whitbread, committed suicide in 181 5, and Arnold 
retired from the management, too soon for the public, 
but not before he had secured rare success with " Man 
and Wife " or " More Secrets than One." 
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As regards the fourth of the Garrick founders, 
Fraacis Mills, it might be well to correct some current 
mistakes about his identity. These seem largely due 
to the fact that Sir Thomas Acland's brother-in-law, 
Arthur Mills, a member of Grillion's, tO(^ a part in 
other club activities belonging to the first half of the 
Victorian age. His father bore the name of Francis, 
and held for fifty years the Warwickshire living of 
Barford, his best known descendant being V. H. Mills, 
of Pillerton Manor, Warwick, Arthur Mills's grandson. 
There was, however, a second Francis Mills during 
1831, connected with the other family of that name. 
He lived at Bistem Manor, Ringwood, and was a well- 
known figure at the Hampshire and Sussex country 
houses so much mixed up with the socio-political Ufe <k 
the Regency and of William IV. He was also, like Sir 
Andrew Barnard, though much less intimately, among 
the fugle men of the Duke of Sussex. 

Seven years earlier the Athenaeum (1824), as has 
been already seen, proclaimed, at Lord Lansdowne's 
own suggestion, its independence of aristocratic 
patronage. The Garrick at its birth was partly noble, 
partly royal, and altogether patrician. These associa- 
tions, tadeed, it has never shed. The two most not^le 
among its earliest members of this kind. Sir Charles 
Taylor and Sir Henry de Bathe, both well-known men 
of the world, with a large following among the repre- 
sentatives of stage and pen, combined an airy cynicism 
with a contemptuous condescension of manner. They 
were each of them privileged to call the literary chief 
of the club, Thackeray, by the first syllable of his name, 
and were never slow to unbend in congenial, appre- 
ciative smoking-room company. Neither at the 
Garrick nor elsewhere are there now club autocrats like 
those just named. Both men outlived their original 
ascendancy, and as in Pall Mall so in Covent Garden, 
abstained from attempting any revival of the earlier 
system. 
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To some extent Sir Charles Taylor, and in much 
larger degree Sir Henry de Bathe, were prepared to 
act as mediators in a quarrel of Thackeray, the great 
panjandrum of the place, with a then obscure mem- 
ber of it, afterwards the once well-known Edmund 
'Yates. There was no doubt a touch of vulgarity 
about Yates's criticism in a twopenny paper of 
Thackeray's personal and literary manner. TTiere was, 
however, no violation of the confidences of club life, 
nor did the comments contam any proof of social 
intimacy with their subject. They might have been 
written equally well had their author never been 
in the same room with the novelist. The great man, 
however, with the littleness from which even finer 
natures are not exempt, protested that his commentator's 
acquaintance with his characteristics had been gathered 
from the Garrick smoking-room. " If," he said, " such 
practices were to be allowed, it would be fatal to any 
society of gentlemen." It was thus, as will be seen, 
a trumpery affair from the beginning. Of all men who 
ever handled a pen for the purposes of history on 
fiction, Thackeray was the one whom it least became 
to appear as complainant in such a matter. No novelist 
ever drew his characters from the life more systemati- 
cally than was done by him. His Book of Snobs, made 
out of " Snob Papers " in Punch, had beei recognized 
on its first appearance as a portrait -gallery of habitu^ 
at the Reform, the Garrick, and elsewhere. The 
scurrilities, with which he assailed Bulwer-Lytton in 
Fraser, in Punch, and Wherever else his struggling 
pen forced an entrance, disgusted many of those to 
whom the author of Falkland and Pelham was the 
opposite of a hero. 

Those not themselves sufferers in this way resented 
the caricature of the brilliant, redkless, unhappy William 
Maginn, as Captain Shandon in Pendennis. Both in 
that novel and in Vanity Fair there were held up to 
ridicule others whose acquaintance, so Thackeray told 
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them, had been welcomed by him as a pleasure and a 
compliment. Such were John Wilson Croker and 
Theodore Hook. These were the novelist's models for 
his .Wenham' and Wa^g;, the former of whom co-operates 
with Rawdon Crawley's " friend " as peacemaker after 
Crawley's castigation of the marquis in Becky Sharp's 
drawing-room. Unlike either of these, another 
character in Pendennis not only belonged to the 
Garrick but lived there iatimately with Thackeray. He 
was indeed the Mr. Archdeckne who, after assisting at 
one of the lectures on the English humorists, remarked 
before leaving, " Thack, my boy I you ought to have 
had a planner." Thackeray no doubt forgave a liberty 
of this kind ; he did not forget it, as Archdectdie found 
out to his cost when, a little later, his Garrick friends 
congratulated him on the immortality of ridicule 
awarded him in the character of Harry Foker. 

Another club acquaintance of a. very different kind 
complained, from his point of view not without reason, 
of the novdist's addiction to personalities. The famous 
Reform Club cook, Alexis Soyer, with all his pseudo- 
artistic affection and gastronomic seatimentalism, was 
reproduced to the life in Mirobolant. The great chef 
resented bitterly the sorry return made by this carica- 
ture for his delicate attention during many years to 
the novelist's table tastes in various menus and in the 
carte du joar. 

Thackeray was only less thin-skinned himself than he 
was indifferent to the feelings of others. In his youth 
he had met Benjamin Disraeli at Lady Blessington's. 
His attempt many years later to renew the acquaint- 
ance when both men were famous failed. Why? 
In 1847 Thackeray was writing his " Prize Novelists " 
for Punch. Far the best of those wonderful produc- 
tions was CodUngsby, the parody of the great Youi^ 
England novel, then the talk and admiration of the 
town. Thackeray himself, elate with satisfaction, as 
he well might be, at his own masterpiece, saw so 
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little of offence in it to Disraeli that fae actually 
suggested to Monckton Milnes the possibility of the skit 
being taken by Disraeli for a compliment. " .Why," 
he said, " should not we three celebrate the event, £md 
bury the hatchet by a friendly dinner at the ' Little G.' " 
Disraeli never forgave his satirist. Many years after- 
wards Lord Stanhope, getting up a dinner for 
D israeli's amusement, suggested asking Thackeray . 
" On no account," was the reply ; " but I should like 
to meet Mr. Dickens." The creator of PtclmHck accord- 
ingly came, and was pronounced by the guest of the 
evening " a perfectly delightful person." 

Thackeray's annoyance of Yates in the affair already 
mentioned was embittered by the memory of a purely 
personal difference with the peccant paragraphist's 
father, Frederick Yates the actor. The incident soon 
developed into a quarrel, in wtiicfa sides were taken, 
and in which Edmund Yates never had a chance. 
Thackeray's reference of the matter to the committee 
produced from that body a demand for an unreserved 
apology from the younger to the older man. Had 
Yates been well advised, be would have bowed to 
the force majeure, and made it. Instead, with amazing 
unwisdom, he consulted Dickens, who at once declared 
the proposed apology impossible. Then came the 
general club meeting, held for no other purpose than 
to emphasize Thackeray's triumph and to heap fresh 
ignominy on the victim of his wrath. 

This, though the best known, was not the only nor 
the earliest Garrick trouble of the same kind. Among 
the first if not absolutely original members were the 
publishers, Richard Bentley, William Longman, John 
Murray ; Spottiswoode, the King's printer ; Sheridan 
Knffwles the dramatist ; Poole, the author of Paul Pry[ ; 
George Catermole and Clint, artists ; Sir George Smart 
the composer ; Horace and James Smith, of Rejected 
Addresses fame ; Samuel Rogers, at least two of the 
Sheridan family, the elder and the younger Mathews, and 
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T. P. Cooke, who, from being a lieutenant in the Rojfal 
Navy, distanced all rivals as a player of nautical parts 
on the stage. The Earl of Coventry, when Lord Deer- 
hurst, the second Duke of Wellington, while as yet 
only Marquis of Douro, Lords Adolphus Fitzclarenc^ 
Clanricarde, Chesterfield and Castlereagh, and the witty 
Canon of St. Paul's who wrote the Ingoldsby Legends, 
R. Baiham, all belonged to the second batch of 
members. Barham's chief intimate at the Garrick was 
Francis Fladgate, a man of great social polish, varied 
culture, and singularly attractive manner, represented 
at the club by an unbroken line of descendants till 
the eve of the twentieth century.* Barham's pet aversion 
was a certain Ibidson Farquhar, who gradually became 
to the poet of Ingoldsby what Edmund Yates was 
afterwards to be to the author of Vanity Fair. In the 
earlier case, as in the later, the great man squeezed out 
the small, and Farquhar succumbed to the same fate as 
Yates for a like offence, the putting of club itt^iressioiis 
into print. 

Of those now mentioned Lord William Lennox and 
the second Duke of Wellington were among the few 
who survived to assist at the club's removal from 
its earliest home, 35, King Street, Covent Garden, to 
its present abode in Garrick Street. The Yates- 
Thackeray incident of 1862, like its predecessor the 
Barham-Farquhar business of twenty years before, does 
not belong to the existing structure, which is not less 
remarkable for unbroken freedom from all disturbances 
in its domestic economy than for its art treasures, its 
beautiful landscapes by Clarkson Stanfield and David 
Roberts, that wealth in artistic treasures generally which 
caused the old Eton master, W. G. Cookesley, seldinn 
to find himself in that quarter of the town without 
obtaining from his old pupil, Sir F. C. Bumand, an 
introduction to the Garrick theatrical portrait gallery. 

' "Papa" Fladgate the fatbei of the Garrick, Thackcrajr't spedal Mcsd, 
Ixotber of the solidtoi William, diedat tbeage cif93iD 1893- 
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N'or is the club less famous for the art in its kitchen 
than the art on its walls. Now, like other clubs, it 
lias a French chef ; but much of its nineteenth-century 
cuisine was managed by a woman cook, (»ie of the 
few" consummate cordons bleu then known in the club 
■world. 
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CHAPTER XII 

AKTS, SCIEKCE, AND CULTURE IN THE CLUBABLE HOOD 

" AmericuiNotioM "inCorent Garden— Gartick Clabtcoestkauttt led fay Didcou 
to «n utbdc puadiM io Hanover Sqoare— Italian and pce-Baphadhe poets 
aod painter* at the Arti Club— The Anindel Qab, Saliibai; Stieet, Sband 
— Frank Talfburd, iti fmmder— Hit works and way* of life— Fleet Street 
worken in tbcir anecdotage at the Arundel— Amaceun and pro ftawon ab— 
The latter take refuge in reriving from the fiftiet Robert Bnngh's Sa*ap 
Clob— SmaUei Bobemian codetiei— The Century— Its contemporariea, tbe 
BtuUngtim Kne Aita Qntn and the Savile— Tbe Cedl— The Gladrtoae— 
RuaKll New Refcnn— The eatbetic vapbood— All the talent* and aits at 
tbe Whitefriar*— Tbe old and new Savage, and tbe Taniihing of Bohemt^— 
The Royal Society Club and its fonnder, Edcuutd Halley — Tbe Aadqnaries 
Qub — Its makcn, menibei*, and pieUi. 

The club forming the chief subject of the last chapter 
is the one society of its kind thai reacted' fashionaUe 
notoriety on both sides of the Atlantic at the same 
time. For that fact credit was claimed by the New 
York literary gossip, N. P. .Willis, who visited England 
during the period in which the club came to tbe birth, 
and who, in his '* Home Letters," revealed glimpses 
of its celebrities in comparison with which Edmund 
Yates's remarks about Thackeray were models of dis- 
cretion and good taste. As a fact, however, Willis 
had less to do with the matter than an American turiite, 
Stephen Price, well known in all theatrical and sporting 
circles, an acquaintance of Thackeray, and a constant 
frequenter of the club. Those were the days when 
Theodore Hook was the fashionable novelist of the 
hour, and a great Garrick habitu^. The inv^itor of 
Hook's favourite gin ptmcb was not, as has been often 
suppo$e<^ Hook himself, or Tom Hill the genuine 
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original of Paul Pry, the Garrick veteran whose bap- 
tismal register could not, as Hook said, be found, be- 
cause it was burned in the Great Fire of London, 1666. 
The true patentee of the beverage was the already 
mentioned Price, who also introduced to the club the 
modification of the porter-house steak known as the 
Garrick steak. 

The Garrick steak was described to the present writer 
hj G. A. Sala, who, though not a member of the club, 
knew the dish well, and rivalled Dumas in his ac- 
quaintance with cookery, as an adroitly carved combi- 
nation of the upper and under cut of a sirloin. 
Abraham Hayward's punch recipe, given him by Price 
himself, was : Four half a pint of gin on the outer peel 
of a lemon, add lemon-juice, sugar, a little maraschino, 
a pint and a quarter of water, and of soda-water two 
bottles. This was the preparation of which Hook, 
with the accompaniment of one or two mutton-chops, 
once took six glasses at the club, and only stopped 
at that lest he should be late for a dinner at Lord 
Canterbury's. 

The Garrick and, by the name of Lord DoUamore, 
its great patron during the club's rise to fashion, were 
described to the l^e by the expelled Edmund 
Yates in Blach Sheep. But the two Garrick 
novelists par excellence were W- M. Thackeray 
and his disciple, Anthony TroUope. At the time 
of the Thackeray-Yates episode his victorious hero 
had but a year to live. He had entered the club in 
1833, four years before Dickens and twenty-nine be- 
fore TroUope. Those are the writers who in their 
club descriptions have exactly hit off the amalgam 
of inteUect, frivolity, bohemianism, and swelldom 
characterizing the life of the place at the time of the 
Dickens and Thackeray duel over the prostrate form 
of the victimized Yates. Dickens immediately left the 
Garrick. Several of his friends retired at the same 
time. A good many of these did not belong to the 
17 
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Athenaeum, or to any other important society of the 
kind. An opening, therefore, evidently presented it- 
self for another establishment on something the same 
scale as Thackeray's "Little G." Exactly the build- 
ing wanted for the purpose was not at first to be 
found. 

About this time, it so happened that another as yet 
unfledged club company was on the look-out for a 
suitable home. The popular and accomplished Arthur 
Lewis, in taste, appearance, and association, most attrac- 
tive of typical artists, had made his Jennyn Street rooms 
the rendezvous of tlu: gifted and variously distinguished 
set to which he belonged. An adept, like many of 
those about him, in all manly exercises, he took an 
active part in the Volunteer movement. Supported by 
his particular intimates, he founded the Artists' Rifle 
Corps. The company thus brought together had out- 
grown the capacity of his private chambers. They 
held their meetings in a portion of the old Burlington 
House, granted them for the combined purposes of drill- 
hall, armoury, and mess-room. 

"The artists of the brush had been gradually rein- 
forced by those of the pen. Thomas Hughes, who 
wrote Tom Brown's Schooldays, had joined the group, 
bringing with him other of F. D. Maurice's lay pupils. 
With the body thus formed the Garrick secessionists 
united themselves. Instead of a house in the artists' 
quarter, in and about Fitzroy Square, according to 
the original idea, the clubmen eventually settled on a 
more picturesque abode than any that region could 
have afforded, and in a more convenient quarter. The 
representatives of art and literature could not have 
housed themselves more suitably than in 1863 they were 
able to do, with the Academy of Music for their next 
door neighbour at 1 7, Hanover Square. It was a 
Georgian mansion, whose chief feature on entering 
seemed the magnificent old oak staircase. The rooms 
above stairs and below were adorned with floridly 
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carved mantelpieces, superbly panelled walls, and 
ceilings painted by Angelica KaufTmaon. 

Among tbose domiciled beneath this charming and 
delightful roof, the most famous was the creator of 
Pickwick, who, though not often seen on the premises, 
remained a member till his death, introducing to it his 
son, afterwards his successor in the conduct of All the 
Year Round, Charles Dickens the second, and the son 
of his old friend Frank Stone, the present Royal 
Academician, Mr. Marcus Stone, whom he had pro- 
posed for the dub in iS66, and who, after forty-seven 
years, still remains a member. Of those he met at the 
Arts, none interested Dickens more deeply than the 
Chancery barrister who had been Arnold's pupil at 
Rugby, and whose impressions of his old master are 
recorded in the most successful story of school life 
ever written. i 

Hie attraction possessed for Dickens by Hughes is 
easily explained. Some twenty, years earlier the 
novdist, dtiring his continental travels, experienced a 
prolonged and acute spiritual crisis. TIus was suc- 
ceeded by a torment of self-questionings about the 
Church to which, Anglican or Roman, a true Christian 
should belong.* During this protracted and growing 
agony the book which helped him most was Stanley's 
Life of Arnold. " 1 respect and reverence his memory," 
Dickens afterwards said, "beyond all expression." 
" Every sentence you quote from it," he said to Forster, 
" is the textbook of my faith." Afterwards at the 
Arts, Hughes, in answer to his eager questions, told 
him something of Arnold's magnetic attractiveness, and 
the occasion^ never-to-be-forgotten addresses to his 
sixth form. Till then, any personal acquaintance of 
Dickens with Dean Stanley was only that of chance 
meeting in society. Hughes brought about a closer 
personal intercourse. The Arts clubhouse would, he 
knew, interest Stanley's historical taste. Eventually, the 

' Jtiba Fonter's Li^i ^ Dititiu, crown editicm, p. 2^5. 
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biographer of Thomas Arnold and the author of David 
Ci>pperfieid signalized the first year of the Arts Club's 
existence by meeting as Hughes's guests in the dining- 
room of the infant society ; for the twelvemonth wit- 
nessing the club's formation saw also Arthur P. Stanley 
installed in the place, as he often put it, of the Abbot of 
kWestminster. 

Personal ties connect the Arts Club only less closely 
with the writers of the time than with its painters. 
Poet in print, as welt as on canvas, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti sometimes delivered in the club smoking-room 
those discourses, emphasized by the eloquent Italian 
gesture, that proclaimed him a natural leader. Thither 
also came his brother, W. M. Rossetti, the art critic, 
for the most part silent, but sometimes readily dis- 
cussing to a little circle the experiences and oteerva- 
tions, foreign and British, of which his comments were 
the well-weighed outcome. The atmosphere of the 
place at this time was perceptibly charged with Pre- 
Raphaelite influence and interests, with Dante Gabriel 
for the prophet of the cult in metre and W. M. as its 
expositor in prose. 

From Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, where, most of them 
beneath the same roof, the band then lived, there came 
throughout the sixties to Hanover Square, not only the 
two remarkable brothers just mentioned, but George 
Meredith and A. C. Swinburne. From Swinburne take 
all that is Rossetti, or that was acquired in association 
with George Meredith or Rossetti's pupil of the brush, 
Frederick Sandys— very little will be left of the poet 
of " Atalanta " and " Chastelard." 

The personal forces concerned in the composition of 
the poet were those of his inferiors as well as of his 
elders and equals. Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton) 
and Captain (Sir Richard) Burton were the two chief 
master minds with which Swinburne was brought into 
contact. But, once he hauA. risen to fame, their itifluence 
upon him was not greater than that of the worshippers 
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with whom by this time he had surrounded himself— 
Thomas Bendysshe, Joseph Knight, and Alfred Bate 
Richards. These were not all members of the Arts 
Club, but they were its frequent visitors, and the club 
thus became the intellectual centre of the whole mixed 
Swinbumian company. Swinburne's chief inspirer, if 
not creator, Rossetti, was far from being the sole Arts 
Club celebrity of Italian name and blood. "Die club 
beneath its present Dover Street roof is still visited 
by one who only just missed being an original member, 
C. £. Perugini. His whole English course has been 
one unbroken fulfilment of flattering prophecies about 
his artistic future, uttered in his student days by his 
chief European teachers, Ary Scheffer, in Paris, and 
Mancinelli in Rome ; while, at the same time, his own 
triumphs with the brush have been accompanied, by 
those of his gifted wife, daughter of the most famous 
of all Arts clubmen, Charles Dickens himself. Finally, 
till 18S9 the most original cartoonist of his day. Carlo 
Pellegrini, of Vanity Fair, entertained and exercised his 
brethren at the Arts with the humours and antics of 
a Neapolitan lazzaroni. Present and past Arts Club 
lists give the same impression as a stroll through a 
gallery of nineteenth and twentieth century painters. 
The artist whose " Darkened Room " was the picture of 
the ,year at the Academy of 191 3, Sir Luke Fildes, 
forms the most illustrious link connecting the artists 
at work under George V with their club predecessors 
of the Victorian and Edwardian eras, including as these 
did, in addition to the names already mentioned. Field 
Talfourd, the Serjeant's brother, with his fine aristo- 
cratic features and bearing, admirably set off by his 
velvet coat, gracious and kindly smile ; Henry D'Egville, 
still remembered for his Venetian water colours; 
the Kentish cattle painter, Sidney Cooper ; his son 
T3iomas, who did not carry his years so well as his 
venerable father ; the impressionist James Whistler, with 
his squeaky voice and white forelock, a club and draw- 
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ing-room pet whose social acceptance did much towards 
givii^ a fashionable vogue to the studied Vankeeisms 
of phrase and pronunciation in which he vied with 
Lord Dunraven. Among the Arts men whose social 
antecedents and connection caused them to start from 
a position like that of Clive Newcome, were, in the 
Hanover Square days, Val Prinsep, Philip Calderon, 
W. V. Burgess, Edwin Long, Colonel Robert Goff, 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers ; Edwin 
Hughes, society's chief portrait painter ; Haynes 
Williams, credited with so many historical paeces ; and 
Heywood Hardy, whose studies of brute creaticm 
are not so much counterfeit presoitments as living 
creations. 

The Punch illustrators have always been familiar in 
English mouths as household words. First came John 
Teimiel, whose cartoon was from time immemorial, as 
it almost seemed, the artistic feature of the week, to- 
gether with Tenniel's colleague and contemporary, 
Charles Keene, the great and noble artist who hit off 
the life and character of the street and of the hunting 
field with a colour, a movement, and a life that made 
the paper happy enough to possess him, a joy and re- 
freshment to every member of the body politic. His 
death, in 1 891, eclipsed the gaiety of Punch. Hie old 
fun died out of its pages, and the new sodal satire 
of drawing-room and dinner-table seemed but a partial 
substitute. Those who supplied these elements were, 
like their predecessors of the Arts Club, Geoi:ge du 
Maurier ami Linley Samboume. 

The most famous artistic ornaments of the nineteenth 
century all had a connection with the club. Frederick 
Leighton had belonged -to it some time when, on be- 
coming President of the Royal Academy, he received 
a complimentary dinner, in 1S78. This event also 
brought into the club J. E. Millais, hurriedly elected 
to take the chair on the occasion, and, except 
on that evening, afterwards as before, a stranger to 
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the place. Passing to its literary members, Edmund 
Vates speedily followed his friend and champion, 
Dickens, into the club, and used it regularly throughout 
his editorship of the W.orld tilt the year of his death, 
1894. The most variously accomplished of Dickens's 
magazine staff, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, did not follow 
his chief to Hanover Square, where, however, the rank 
and file of periodical letters — for instance, Bernard H. 
Becker, a sound and safe general utility journalist, of 
Dickensian training, and H. Schutz Wilson, a various 
and versatile magazinist, with Alpine climbing for his 
forte and sestheticism for his foible — shone for years 
with pleasant brightness, and may still be remembered 
for their genial presence, honest and finished work. 
The one master of fiction with whom Dickens lived in 
intimacy, Wilkie Collins, was not quite a stranger to 
the club, and drew from it all the touches of club life 
incidentally relieving his most sensational stories. 
Charles Reade used the club as regularly as in the 
vacation he did his Fellow's rooms at Magdalen, Oxford, 
and often stayed till nearly midnight, walking up and 
down the smoking-drawing room, refreshing himself 
at every turn with a deep draught of tea, two relays of 
which had sometimes been consumed before he went 
home. The tea-drinking may have been dropped, but 
the whist-room knew him constantly tUl within a decade 
of his death, in 1884. To Reade's era also belongs 
the membership of three other writers who left their 
mark upon the time— W. R. S. Ralston, the Slavonic 
expert, who did for Russian letters what Sir Mackenzie 
Wallace afterwards did for the social and political life 
of the Tsar's subjects ; Emanuel Dcutsch, whose 
Quarterly article on the Talmud was welcomed by the 
learned as an original contribution to the study of 
Israelitish tradition and thought ; and the Cologne 
Oazette's extraordinarily acute and well-informed cor- 
respondent. Max Schlesinger, whose peculiar sources of 
behind-the-scenes acquaintance with iatemational move- 
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meats made him sought after, not only by newspaper 
men, but by financiers, leading parliamentarians, and 
sometimes ministers themselves. 

Less con^>Ietely equipped with club conveniences than 
the Arts, and designedly unconventional in its life and 
atmosphere, was the Aiimdel. It differed chiefly from 
innumerable other fraternities of similar personal cxaa- 
position in its permanent possession during the sixties 
of a picturesquely placed roof looking out on the 
Thames in Salisbury Street, Strand.' Its parentas:e 
was respectable and even illustrious enoug'h for a far 
graver institution, keeping much more decorous hours. 

Frank Talfourd, Serjeant Talfourd's son, had, under 
his distinguished father's eye, been given, at home and 
at school, an education almost unique in its sodal and 
intellectual value. Before going to Eton as a brilliant 
boy of thirteen, he had been patted on the head by 
celebrities of all kinds at his father's house. Going to 
Christchurch in 1845, he brought there, and carried 
away from it, a reputation for ability equal to any 
performance, qualified unfortunately, by a dispositioa 
only to exert it upon the intellectual taste or humour 
of the moment. From the first he had been taught 
by precept and example to look for the best onnpany 
that could be found, and to keep his mind in constant 
training. Called to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 
'1852, he went on circuit so longi as the travelling mess 
amused him, and no longer. He then settled down to 
work, but not of a legal kind, in bis Temple chambers. 

His school and collie antecedents, a pleasant, easy 
manner, a faculty of self-adaptation to the chance 
acquaintanceship of the moment, natural readiness and 
tmfailing versatility of pen, once created an idea that 
he may have been the original of the name character 
in Thackeray's Pendennis. Any such notion is a 
chronological impossibility ; the true and only Pendennis 
was Thackeray himself. But the journalistic and lite- 

' LAtcr it moved to Adelphi T«rraM. 
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rary associations of Serjeant Talfourd's youth may well 
have given the novelist many hints, both in the way 
of character and incident, for the story that at different 
times has attracted to newspaper-writing: as many lads 
as Charles Lever's novels have impelled into the Army 
or Captain Marryat's sent to sea- 
Coming after J. R. Planch^, Frank Talfourd worked, 
with equal industry and success, the vein first struck 
by his predecessor. He thus prepared on the burlesque 
stage the way for Sir F. C. Bumand, H. J. Byron, 
and Robert Reece. Between 1852 and 1862 his ex- 
travaganzas " Alcestis, the Original Strong ^ninded 
Woman " and " The Rule of Three " were played at 
the Strand, two more, " Ganem " and " Shylock," at 
the Olympic, yet another, " Pluto and Proserpine," 
at the Haymarket, then one more, " Abou Hassam," 
at the St. James's. No man, in his way, worked 
harder than Frank Talfourd. Had he contented 
himself with the labours of the pen, he would not 
have had to exchange London for Mentone, or 
have died on the Riviera 3.t thirty-four. By. m^y of 
adding to his exhausting enjoyments and to ensure him- 
self against a sufficient amount of nightly rest, he 
fotmded the Arundel Club at 16, Salisbury Street. In 
that enterprise he was assisted by a soUcitor of artistic 
tastes h4io had his offices next door, and who decorated 
the Anmdel rooms with his own fine collection of 
line engravings. The club outhved its creator. A'V^en 
the third or fourth anniversary of his death came rotmd, 
it had grown into a favourite house of call for workers 
in the thoroughfare and its tributaries happily called 
by G. A. Sala, Great Brain Street. Albert Smith looked 
in almost nightly on his way to or from the Garrick 
and the Egyptian Hall. 

Charles iMathews, then at the Lyceum, before goii^ 
there, had often dined from the joint at the house 
dinner, and sometimes told a droll story about himself, 
Albert Smith, and another Arundel man, a playwright 
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as well as daily newspaper editor, the most strikingly 
handsome and quite the best tal^r among; his Fleet 
Street contemporaries. This was Leicester Bucking- 
ham. When editing the Morning Star, he had gone 
one evening to the Lyceum by appointment to see 
Mathews in his dressing-room. Arrived there, he found, 
not Mathews but his other friend, Albert Smith, who 
explained his presence by saying he had come on the 
same errand as Buckingham. After a long time of 
waiting, and no appearance of Mathews, Buckingham 
could stay no longer, and was departing when Smith 
drew him back with the words, " One moment more, 
and perhaps Mathews will come after all." Suiting 
the action to the word, the speaker pulled off a false 
moustache, and revealed to the amazed Buckingham, 
not the supposed Albert Smith but the expected and 
indubitable Charles Mathews. 

The other daily editor best known to the Arundel, 
both when conducting the Standard first, the ffoar and 
the Morning Advertiser afterwards, was Tom Hamber, 
always, whatever the journal with which he had to do, 
in the ultra-Conservative interest. On one occasimi he 
capped Leicester Buckingham's recital of the Lyceum 
dressing-room incident with something like a similar 
experience of his own. Going to dine with a Conserva- 
tive host in Mayfair, arriving rather late and proceeding 
to the dinner-table direct, Hamber suddenly realized 
that he was sitting next to John Bright. He looked 
roimd, thought the room had a strange appearance. 
He had of course entered the wrong house, but went 
quietly through with his dinner whUe the " tribune of 
the people," ignorant of course as to his next-door 
neighbour's identity, denounced the Conservative Party 
and Press, but finally made some complimentary re- 
marks concerning the tone of some recent Standard 
leaders. It suddenly struck Hamber that it might be 
a good thing for his paper to print in its correspondence 
columns a short letter to the editor from Bright on some 
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topic of the day. He knew that the great orator rather 
fancied his own pen, and often took a pride in some- 
thing he had written or inspired in his paper, the 
Morning Star. Frankly explaining his identity to 
Bright, and the cause of their accidental meeting, 
Hamber ventured so tactfully on the suggestion that 
he at once jumped into Bright's favour, and of course 
secured from lum the " letter to the editorj" signed 
with his name. 

During the sixties and seventies there was less all- 
night work at newspaper offices than to-day ; the pres- 
sure of personal competition, steam presses, and tele- 
graphic extension had not organized the system to a 
height that seriously interfered with the nightly atten- 
dance at the Arundel of many who were then consider- 
able journalistic figures. The wit combats of John 
Oxenford and James Davison, the theatrical and musical 
critics of the Times, sometimes attracted also Laman 
Blanchard, the veteran pantomime-writer and the Daily 
Telegraph stage oracle. There was plenty of force 
and freshness, too, in the premeditated dialogues on all 
things histrionic, held by the well-read and clearly 
judging Joseph Knight of the Aikenaum with Clement 
Scott, whose days were then occupied by a War Office 
clerkship, but whose evenings were always free for 
the play and the critical column afterwards called 
forth by a first night. Seated a little apart from these 
was a man who had scarcely reached the prime of 
middle life, and who was not destined to see the full fruits 
of his work as the dramatist who, by his series of Prince 
of Wales's plays, did not a little towards re-creating the 
English stage, T. W. Robertson, remarkable for the 
impression of intellectual power conveyed by hjs well- 
shaped head, and his talk, now pungent and cynical, 
now humorous, but always holding spellbound the circle 
of which he was the centre, and which often included 
two other dramatic authors, MS. S. Gilbert, then best 
known for his " Bab Ballads " in Fun, and William 
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Gorman Wills, who, beginning with The Man of Airtie 
in i866> rose to higher flights with Charles /, Jane 
Shaw, Nell Owynne, and Sedgemoor, before bis death, 
in 1891. 

The founder of the Arundel Club, in popularizing the 
theatre with clever youog men of good position, was 
followed a generation later by Lewis Wingfield, the 
sixth Viscount Powerscourt's second son, also an 
Arundelian. The club itself, from originally being and 
loi^ remaining entirely a meeting-ground for men who 
lived by pen or brush, transformed itself into a resort 
of the theatrically disposed loafers on the look-out 
for a chance of planting their own unacted plays, 
or securing from some playwright of repute a i»ece 
adapted to the genius of an actress in whom they were 
interested or a favourable press notice of her current 
performance. The place thus gradually lost its orig^inai 
character of a reunion of men whose chief concern 
was the industry by which they lived. Young gentle- 
men reading for Civil Service examinations, briefless 
barristers of all standings as of all disqualifications, 
and copper captains from Aldershot, whose efforts on 
the amateur board's had eaten up their narrow means 
and left them hungry for an engagement from a 
manager for whom they had just the new comedy sure 
to suit him, n6w flooded the club. The bored pro- 
fessionals of studio, stage, and press did not then 
appreciate the o[^rtunities of social advancement that 
might be opened up by the invading amateurs. Might 
it not, they asked themselves, be possible to revive 
the " free-and-easy " for intellectual toilers only, forth- 
coming at the Savage Club, as devised by Robert 
B rough ten years earlier. Even in the late sixties 
Sola's Great Brain Street, with its denizens and 
Tyburnia, not to mention Belgravia or Mayfair, were, 
not as afterwards, hand-in-glove with each other, but 
rather at open feud. 

The secession from what he thought the degenerate 
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Arundel to the Savage of which he hoped so much 
was led by Tom Hood, son of him who sang the " Song 
of the Shirt," till 1865 one of many literary clerks in 
the War Office, after that the conductor of an attempt 
to make Fun the literary and artistic rival to Punch.* 
Himself the inheritor of some of his father's gifts, he 
laboured indefatigably as well as to some extent suc- 
cessfully to raise the literary tone of the lighter 
journalism of his day and to help the j^y by capable 
and honest criticism. He had gathered rotmd him, and 
had been the first to bring out, several clever performers 
with pen and pencil. The former comprised W. S. 
Gilbert, Clwnent W. Scott, George Rose, J. T. Delane's 
Oxford contemporary at Magdalen Hall, one of 
Newman's followers to Rome, the creator in Fan of 
the Gampish Mrs. Brown, the rarely gifted W. J. 
Prowse, whose debauched old tipster, Nicholas, with 
his " sherry wine " and " knurr and spell," would not 
have discredited Thackeray; and H. S. Leigh, whose 
vers de ■Soeiiti were not below Praed or Locker. At 
the early Savage Club Saturday dinners, both in its 
original Maiden Lane home, and afterwards at Radley's 
Hotel in Covent Garden, were James Macdonell, then 
of the Dtuly Telegraph, afterwards of the Times, two 
Yankee humorists, one pictorial the other literary, and 
Ernest Griset, whose close study of the caged dwellers 
at the Zoological Gardens, quick, original imagina- 
tion, and keen eye to the ridiculous enabled him to 
read varieties of human character into members of 
the brute creation. The American UttSrateur at the 
early Savage Club was Charles Farrar Browne, whose 
refined and grave personality was in impressive contrast 
to the jesting exuberance which formed the profes- 

■ Thu oompetition ihowed itielf puticnluljr ia the et^fTtvinp of Alfred 
TboniiMOD, GofdoD Tbomtoa, W. Bnuttro, Thomu MortcD, mud above all of a 
Eift«d young IridimMi, Fan! Gny, whoee outoon, " Pudc in Tears for the Lott 
Ckble " (one of the fcilnrei to complete the telegraphic eoimection of the Anglo- 
Saxoo worid on the two Met of the Athurtic), fell little iboit of Tenniel's 
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sional rftle of Mark Twain's and Bret Haite's 
predecessor from the Far West. 

A great character of the Savage at this distant date 
was a certain old Frankfort Jew, a Doctor Strauss, 
originally discovered by G. A. Sala in his wanderings, 
and was made something of a hero by an action for libel 
that he brought against the Athenasum for throwing 
doubt on the genuineness of the learning he had paraded 
in a novel called The Old Ledger. 

The essayist was then more in demand thim at the 
present time. His two representatives among the early 
Savages were Hain Friswell, who secured fame and 
fortune from a collection of social articles contributed 
to the Family Herald, afterwards republished and sold 
by thousands as the QeiUle Life. Other essayists at 
the club were two of Dickens's writers, Andrew 
Halliday, John Hollingshead, and Arthur William h 
Beckett, the youngest member of the Punch family. 
Science had its labourers in the recently departed 
W. B. Tegetmeier and John B rough, a chemist, who 
with his two brothers, Lionel the actor, and William, a 
country theatrical manager, were among the latest sur- 
vivors of Robert Brough's Savage Club. 

The tradition and something of the spirit of that 
primitive Savage's bitterness against rank, wealth, and 
social privilege had descended to his club posterity in the 
sixties. But neither of his two kinsmen had any of 
that quality known as " devil," so conspicuous in 
Robert Brough, or, the one in the theatre he controlled, 
the other in the laboratory where he worked, cared 
for anythiug outside his business. Even T. W. 
Robertson, a Savage as well as an Arundelian, who had 
more of Brough's genius and temper than any others 
of the set, saw that there was a cant of Radicalism 
and democracy, as well as of smug, prosperous, and 
respectable Philistinism. Dr. Strauss, who had a really 
revolutionary temper, as well as personal memories of 
Robert Brough, thought the original genius of the 
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society suffered from the infusion into it of tlie pro- 
fessional element by Edward Draper, a solicitor, and 
C. MiUward, a Liverpool trader of literary tastes, who 
conducted the Porcupine in his native city, and who 
afterwards edited one or two volumes of Savage Club 
papers . 

If the men thus banded together gloried a little 
ostentatiously in their bohemianism, they were united 
among themselves by a genuine spirit of mutual 
assistance in their daily work. It was quite as much 
an industrial guild as a: convivial fellowship. None 
of its members had any means of living except by 
their brains. None at the Saturday gatherings were 
" going on " anywhere afterwards ; only a stray 
Savage of that period was ever seen in evening dress. 
No " person of quality " £q>peared among the guests. 
Except, therefore, in name it had little in comm(»i with 
the twentieth-century Savage Club, at which princes, 
ambassadors, and bishops have appeared, and an in- 
vitation to wtose table has become an honour of the 
same kind as was a feast at the Prytaneum in classical 
Athens, or an invitati<»i to a City company dinner in 
modem London. To its progressive social distinction 
the modem Savage Club has added much of genuine 
journalistic authority. The last years of the nineteenth 
century saw, not only a leading Savage, George 
Byrom Curtis, a man of great mental power, as well 
as of rare journalistic gift, justly, on W. H. Mudford's 
retirement, promoted to the Standard editorship, but 
his staff exclusively recruited from his f ellow -clubmen . 

In transforming itself from a homeless gathering 
into a sufficiently select, well-to-do, and decorous 
society beneath its own illustriously hospitable roof -tree, 
the Savage has not only obeyed a fundamental law 
of club evolution but has illustrated a social tendency 
of modern life. Neither in the'^itzroy Square district, 
in St. John's Wood, in Chelsea, nor in its more ancient 
Westminster whereabouts, does the social cartographer 
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to-day place any geogr^hical counterpart of the 
Parisian Latin quarter. The explanation is that 
Bohemia, which formerly had as distinct a local exist- 
ence as Leicester, and as much a population of its 
own, finds its twentieth-century equivalent in a place 
of fashion participated in by ladies and gentlemen of 
every degree. In the old Robertsonian Prince of 
Wales's comedy, " Society," the Alsatian " pressman," 
Stylus, scandalizes a titled hostess by accidentally 
pulling out of hb pocket and droppii^ on the carpet 
a strongly smelling brier-root pipe. To-day her lady- 
ship would have thought it the most natural thing in 
the world, and by way of making a guest at home might 
have offered him her own silver cigarette-case. 

The polite world first found its delight in 
bohemianism about the same time that it made a 
" smart " philanthropy of slumming. Royalty led the 
way with smoking-concerts, modelled upon those at 
which it bad assisted in the unconventicmal saloons 
of Langham Place. Dukes, duchesses, and Cabinet 
ministers, by their presence at the recherchi suppers of 
a popular actor bdiind the scenes after the play, set 
the example to Tybumia and Suburbia of conjugating 
in all its moods and meanings the not exactly trans- 
latable verb sineanaiUer. Meanwhile the old 
picturesque, irregular life had gone quite out of date 
with the intellectual workers conventionally supposed 
to be incapable of leading any other. The sober truth 
is that the new organization of the literary and artistic 
craft has compelled its practitioners to turn their lives 
into the same sell-denying ordinance as that imposed 
by his duties on the physician who cannot set to work 
editing his Medical Encyclopaedia till after midnight, 
or the Oxford theologian whose University lectures in 
the week have to be combined with preparation for 
the Sunday sermon at Whitehall . Shakespeare's 
Bohemia was a land of inhospitable deserts, surprising 
pomps, and strange portents. The London Bohemia of 
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the current Georgian era is the pleasant meeting -ground 
of congenial spirits taken indifferently from every 
social order and class. Wherever those who belong to 
it congregate, it first came into vogue as a protest 
against the dull decorum of a pretentious aristocratic 
monotony. 

The sixties produced several little societies in addition 
to those already mentioned. Some of these either grew 
into clubs now flourishing, or gave the first impulse 
to the movement of which those clubs were the result. 
Among them was the Century,' which in 1 867 on Sunday 
evenings met on a Pall Mall first floor, occupied during 
the week by a fashionable money-lender. Thomas 
Hughes, of Tom Broum's Schooldays, was the chief 
talker in a circle which included W. Sidgwick of 
Merton, still living near Rugby, whose son, N. V., 
is a Fellow of Lincoln ; R. S. Wright, afterwards the 
judge ; Lyulph Stanley, now Lord Sheffield, both of 
Balliol ; ibe then future Greek professor, Mr. Ingram 
Bywater ; C. E. Appleton, Fellow of St. John's, Oxford, 
founder of the Academy ; the Dilkes, Charles and 
Ashton ; Joseph Chamberlain, W. E. Forster, Frederic 
Harrison, T. B. Potter, and the pioneer, as Lord 
Salisbury may be called the creator, of the endowment 
of research. Cambridge was first represented by Mr. 
Oscar Browning, a host in himself, as well as by one 
or two of his personal intimates and most prominent 
pupils. 

These reunions afterwards developed themselves on 
two different lines. J. S. Mill and John Bright were 
the chief political heroes of the Centurions, and the in- 
spirers of one or two other smaller societies, contempor- 
ary with or quickly following on that already menti<med. 

' The SOibbath Ceiitiirj> meetinip were not euUy Utended bjr Oslbrd resi- 
dents. Tbeie combined to prtidnce on the Ui, a local edidon of the lodMy 
known u the Domttdcani at well m the Centniy. Foe thii or for its metropolitan 
original Mr. Rofawuon Ellii MUgMtfd a motto from Ttatas, a n ai tf t r § tt 
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Art and letters, not less than politics, also began to malce 
themselves felt as dub forces. C. E. Afqileton, Sir 
Henry Thompson, Seymour Haden,' both scarcely less 
famous as artists than as surgeons, a Sussex art collector, 
R. Fisher of Hill Top, Midhurst, Mr. George Salting 
and Mr. Montagu Guest, both first-rate jtxlges, as well 
as collectors of paintings and statuary, confined to 
advance the movement ultimately resulting in the 
Burlin^on Fine Arts Club. The Savile Club, a later 
development of the New Club in Spring Gardens, and 
the Authors' Club in Whitehall, form the most im- 
portant additions to the literary resorts already visited. 
To the Century in 1882 is due also the first faint outline 
of the idea since, as we have already seen, triumphantly 
fulfilled by the National Liberal Club. 

Indirectly the Radical Century was to yield some 
Conservative fruits, for the rooms in which it met 
became afterwards, the haunt of several clever young 
men, who saw so much of and liked each other so well 
that they fancied themselves a political party. They 
actually called themselves the Cecil Club. Their chief 
speaker and their most resourceful mind, Alfred Austin, 
afterwards poet-laureate, here found the encouragement 
to start the National Review. 

The inevitable tendency on the part of smaller 
reunions to merge their identities and their names in 
larger bodies explains the complete disappearance of 
innumerable coteries very mudi in evid«ice during 
the second half of the Victorian age. Such were the 
Fielding, not the revived institution of that name 
already mentioned, but the earlier society, domiciled 
first at Offley's, afterwards at the Cider Cellars, the 
reunion whose best known habitues were J. G. Tomlkie, 
the theatrical critic, in its earliest days Walter Lacy, and 
its very latest the actor, H.J. Montagu. The Knights 

■ BetWMU thu gcntlenwD and Jmms WhiitUi • penoOBl dificvmoe Bocfa 
i^itatins die dib in 1874 ^>u GocniMMd, rt lout for Ae tu»e^ tqr Sk E. J. PofBtcr, 
P.ILA,, M) original number- 
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of the Round Table dined on Saturdays at Simpson's 
in the Strand. These were succeeded by companies 
equally unconventional but of more serious aim, artistic 
or political. Such were the New Reform Club, brought 
into being by P. W. Clayden, of the Daily News, and 
by Mr. G. W. E. Russell as a corporate protest on 
the part of the Liberal forwards against the Transvaal 
policy of successive adtaainistrations. Chiefly or entirely 
literary or pictorial in their origin were the two 
Vagabond Clubs, the Old (and the New, which grew 
out of it). These, from their personal associations, 
have some claim to be considered Pre-Raphaelite 
monuments erected out of due time. James Westland 
Marston, a well-read and conscientious dramatist, 
showed himself at his bouse in Regent's Parle the most 
hosphable of men. His son, Philip Bourke, combined 
his father's knowledge and taste with more than his 
father's genius. The friend of Sharp, Swinburne, and 
Rossetti, he solaced the blindness that afflicted him by 
poetic ccmiposition, in particular delicately wrought 
lyrics on the friends whom his genius and affliction had 
gathered round him, and who formed themselves into 
the Vagabond Club with the chief purpose, in the first 
instance, of provtduig him with a resort to his own 
taste. In 1913 the Vagabonds have merged themselves 
in the O. P. Club, and the name is now known no 
more. 

The countless little coteries of which the Vagabond, 
Old or New, is a specimen resembled each other in 
gathering themselves round the more or less well- 
known central figure, and in being dominated by the 
representatives of some commanding interest. Thus 
the stiU existing Whitefriars, one of whose principal 
meeting-places was Anderton's Hotel, was largely 
coloured by the Cassell staff of La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
and had for its personal providence a gentleman 
whose connection with the social life of Fleet Street and 
the Strand dated from Frank Taifourd and the Arundel 
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Club — die late Jonas Levy, wbo seltbun mUcM the 
kWhitefriars' Friday meeting or removed his cherry-wood 
pipe from his mouth even when retailing his Green Room 
stories. Other members of great literary distinction were 
£. H. Palmer, Arabic Professor at Cambric^, and a 
writer for the Standard, who lost his life on a Govern- 
ment mission to the Sinai tribes in i88z, and the well- 
known newspaper authority on all financial subjects, 
Mr. A. J. Wilson. Omar lUiayydm, Rabelais, and other 
quaint literary unions had existed for some time when 
tiie Samuel Johnson centenary of December, 1884, 
brought into existence the Johnson Club/ after a 
preliminary supper at- the "Cock," a Johnsonian 
brotherhood of thirty-one members, including the Greek 
Minister in London, M. Gennadius, F. W. Chesson, 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill, Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, Sir F. C. 
Gould, and a former Member for Blackburn, Mr. tW. £. 
Briggs, best known as -' Napoleon " Briggs. 

Extremes meet. Among the latest of nineteenth- 
century clubs the Royal Societies', now housed in 
St. James's Street, is lineally descended from the most 
illustrious of the nomadic coteries that sprang up during 
the Restoration. An early chapter of the present 
narrative, touching upon the Rota, mentioned that one 
of the Rota men would be met again in the scioitific 
circles of the seventeenth century. Sir William Petty, 
thus referred to, notwithstanding his eminence in 
scientific research, would have had no place among 
the creators of clubs for the learned apart from his 
association with the discoverer of Halley's comet. 

Edmund Halley, a Derbyshire man of good birth, 
owed the independence which made him master of 
his time and movements to the paternal success as 
a Shoreditch soap-boiler. The Royal Society had been 

' NaniimllycoDveDeiofthecompuijrM the "Cock," Mr. T. Fuher Unwin wm 
|»oclainied the prior of the new lodal aider, who, in ulditioa to those mentioned 
above, hu for hii feUow^dnbinen Mr. Knell, K.C, Mr. 0«cv Brownii^ Sii 
W. RobertMo NieoU, tnd John O'Cooboi, 
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founded before his birth, and had its earliest beginnings 
in the rooms of Dr. Wilkins, above the entrance arch 
of Wadham College, some ten years before its estab- 
lishment in London. With that learned body Halley 
communicated on the movements of planets, while still 
an undergraduate of Queen's. On leaving Oxford 
he went abroad and became socially intima.te with the 
first European savants of the time. On his return to 
England, his experiences abroad, and especially his 
observation at St. Helena of the transit of Mercury, 
secured him admission into the famous body that then 
included Sir Isaac Newton, Robert Boyle, with Sir 
Joseph Williamson for its president, and the German 
philosopher WtUiam Oldenburg, John Milton's friend, 
for its first secretary . Eventually Halley became 
Oldenburg's successor. Halley's personal appearance 
and manner gave no suggestion of the profound and 
absorbed student of Nature in her grandest, most 
mysterious phenomena, and of the abstrusest problems 
presented by the universe to man. His slight, well-knit 
figure, with its quick and light movement, he must 
have resembled the late Lord Avebury, like whom he 
had the faculty of interesting in scientific study men 
of the world who, till they knew Halley, exclusively 
divided their attention between the racecourse and the 
club. 

The Rioyal Society Club, as Halley called it into 
being, had, like the other companies just recorded, no 
fixed dwelling-place. Its earliest rendezvous was the 
Devil Tavern, Temple Bar, about which a good deal 
has been said on an earlier page. Thence, by way 
of Covent Garden and Pali Mall, in each of which 
quarters it made some sojourn, it settled in the 
Thatched House Tavern, St . James's, till that 
structure was pulled down to make way for another 
building, eventually developed into a new club. 
The vicissitudes of the '* Thatched House " will 
be mentioned in a coming chapter. Here something 
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may be said about two or three other haunts neither 
less prominent nor less interesting' than those already 
mentioned in club affinities of the illustrious corporatioQ 
of British savatUs. 

The most various as well as one of the most enter- 
taining and useful nineteenth-century diarists would 
have had nothing to say about his experiences in 
general, or the most notable among the Royal Society's 
Club tributaries, but for his friend and contemporary 
the shrewd and kindly Scot, Alexander Macmillan, wlio 
made the great publishing house which bears his name, 
and who saw at a glance that his friend's adventures 
among the wise men would make «tcellent copy. 
Robinson was induced by Macmillan not to give up 
the Antiquaries' Club in a fit of pettish boredom, and 
was rewarded for taking this advice by his consequent 
intimacy with two natural philosophers, almost as 
learned and perhaps quite as agreeable as Edmund 
Halley. These had found the Antiquarian company 
the direct way into the Royal Society itself. They were 
amiably willing to enable Robinson to make the same 
discovery on his own account. Like Halley, Ayloffe, 
afterwards by inheritance the sixth baronet of his name, 
was no mere recluse preoccupied by calculations of 
etdipses and diagrams of the heavens, but being by 
profession a barrister, was a man of the world from 
his position, and by his personal endowments did much 
towards propagating an interest in science throughout 
the polite world. 

His successor, Thorrias Amyot, who liv^ from 1775 
till 1850, laboured in a different field, but as an in- 
tellectual missionary among the same classes ; while 
his researches were specially in the province that the 
Antiquarian Society had made its own. To illustrate 
and apply the services of archaeology to the historian 
became Amyot's great work, never attempted before 
him, and in its far-reaching results never more felt 
than at the present moment. The chief corporate 
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agencies established by him for the advancement of 
this work were the Camden Society, still flourishing, the 
Percy, the Shakespeare, and other literary brotherhoods. 
The social orbit of these club makers continuously 
enlarged itself, attracted to it all that was most brilliant 
and famous in the intellectual movements of the time. 
Amongst others was Whewell, the Master of Trinity, who 
had pursued knowledge to its last tenn^ and it was of 
him that Samuel Rogers, who as a visitor of course, 
was everywhere, drew from a fellow-guest, Sydney 
Smith, the remark, " Whewell's forte is science ; his 
foible omniscience." Perhaps the most interesting 
habitu^ as honorary member of the circle was R. W. 
Emerson, then on one of his visits to England, who, 
when he made his dibut in April, 1848, at the anniver- 
sary Antiquarian dinner, was not only a stranger to 
English Society except by name, but was confronted by 
personal prejudice against him. His combination of 
intelligence and sweetness quite disarmed his severest 
critics, drawing from them the unanimous admission 
that he had one of the most interesting countenances 
and charming manners the learned gentlemen had ever 
beheld. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

SWORS AND GOWN 

EI^itMnai*«cni«7 chboen at the Tfaatdwd Howe Tivem— Tbe DikRantiAi— 
ChuactarfMic oiemben or mungen— Tlie Earl of Middloex, Sir FWkm 
DHbwood, and llwnai Brand of the Ho»— Noble open patroai aad tbeir 
toota — How the Hniecrrita geu her tmlaif raised — Locd Tbwlow and 
Edmnnd Bnike oo pochonte ctub compasie* — Thatched Hooae vidwhudea, 
and in rerersioD Co club tue — Sir Jobo Milton dd^ns and Sir Antomo 
Brady and othen bund the Ctnl Service Clab— Its tiatttfannatioa into the 
llBtcbed Honae Club— The BKjrfiird Boat Race banqueti— Nlneteenth-centiirr 
aacceMon of Junius at the Thatched Moose— Bob Truffleton the courtier at 
dub and cooDtiy house — Quick change* b St. James's Stieet — Tlie Qnb 
where Gladstoue was at home, the DevMiahire — Pratt's the old home of 
" crib "—The Junior United and its makera— " Cripplegate ," " Billingsgate," 
and :'>Hellpte"— "Billy" the second at the "Rag aad Famish'' Onb— 
Two " Rag " tragediea— Major Arthur Griffiths, the Aimy and Navy Clnb^ 
Ustorian — Napoleon III at the " Rag," and the first club wnoking and 
stranger's rooms — The Naval and HihtarT — Hie CavalrT — The NatioDal 
Onbi and its servieei b> Church and State — Its devotional ensdsea. 

The assembly place of Crabb Robinson and his brother 
Antiquarians mentioned in the last ch^ter differs from 
other institutions of the same kind, not only in having 
been a home of several clubs but in eventually becoming 
a club itself, to-day called by its own name. The 
Thatched Club * was the title given by Jonathan Swift 
himself, in 1711, to the most important among the 
many Tory coteries whiiA he organized in Harley's 
service. Exactly fifty-eight years afterwards it was 
again to be used as a political ctub, the extra-p^lia- 
mentary headquarters of the Opposition to the Govern- 
ment of the day. But in 1769 its chief reception-room 
■was occasionally appropriated by a society of patrician 

• Sw^fi'i Ftvu IVarkt, edited by Temple Scott (Bdl ft Soot), toL xii. 
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ori^ foAn«d in 1734 for the combined furtherance 
of conviviality and art. 

On Mondays and Thursdays during a: greater part 
of the eighteenth c«ntury there bustled of an after- 
noon in and out of the " Thatched House " two titled 
personages, as well known to every street passenger 
as the sentries outsidle the neighbouring palace. Their 
particular business was personally to see that no hitch 
occurred in the arrangemoits for the bi-weekly 
Dilettanti Club dinner, for which they held them- 
selves responsible in their capacity of club 
managers. They were Charles Sackville, Earl of 
Middlesex, eventually the second Duke of Dorset, and 
Sir Francis Dashwood. The former's only claim to 
personal distinction was his peculiarity of expression, 
gait, and a habit of talking to himself which suggested 
lunacy. The latter, from his conduct in the Bute 
administration, was known for the most blimdering 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who had ever received 
the promise of a peerage.' Both were known to be 
distanced in the infamy of their life by Bute's First 
Lord of the Admiralty, the Earl of Sandwich. They 
vere, however, experts in painting crockery and bric-ik- 
hrac, judging not as connoisseurs in love whh beauty but 
as dealers who knew the worth of an article to a 
sL<(p^..ce. They also set the fashion of opera and 
theatre management. Regularly on one or other of 
the days just mentioned they convened at the " Thatched 
House " a committee presided over by themselves, and 
including Lord Saville, Thomas Potter, the archbishop's 
son, who, in bestial blackguardism, could give points 
to Dashwood or even Sandwich, and John Wilkes, who 
owed his moral wreck to domestic surroundings, and 
whose mature life might have been cleanly but for the 
calamitous, ill-assorted marriage forced upon him in 

■ He m* cnkted Buon le Diipeneer in 1763, the jrear is whidi Hemr Fox, 
fcr beiag oontant wilb tb* frnjaUttnUf of tlw Fokm, became the fint Lotd 
Holland. 
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his youth. The shining purity of his boyhood vas 
considered by his family friend the saintly Andrew 
Baxter to contain the sure promise of godly and 
philanthropic service. As it was, his intellectual 
displays, his humour, wit, and epigram did somethii^ 
to relieve the unspeakable degradation of the company 
into which he drifted. In his own words, he had 
stumbled at the very threshold of the Temple of 
Hymen ; he married' when little more than twenty, to 
please, he said, his father, and not driven to the step 
by debt, a wealthy woman, half as old again as him- 
self, with whom he only lived till the birth of one 
child, a daughter, and whom he afterwards only once 
saw again. 

The " Thatched House " Dilettantists were the 
subdued London duplicates of the sulphureously styled 
clutnnen of Medmenham, Bucks. The chief business 
done at the Dilettanti dinners, after a little picture- 
dealing, was to ensure the diners against dull evenings. 
To that end the general opera fund must be well 
maintained, while a periodical whip was put on for 
special sums that would make the London ballet and 
its *' pet " equal to those of any other European 
capital. Thomas Brand, of the Hoo, Hertfordshire, 
one of the original Dilettantists and a toady of Lord 
Middlesex, took upon himself the penetration of con- 
tinental coulisses from Madrid to Moscow in search of 
coryphees up to his fastidious patron's hi^ standard. 
On that errand Mr. Brand took with him for 
companion and guide the Dilettantists' operatic 
manager, Venneschi. For his complete success, how- 
ever, he was indebted to an Italian tailor whom, in 
gratitude, he brought back to London, " because," 
sneered Horace Walpole, " we have no tailors here 1 " 
who was warmly welcomed by Brand's fellow-clubmen, 
and who made himself so agreeable as to be unani- 
mously elected a member. The Middlesex interest 
soon created him opera paymaster, and the grateful 
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tailor, once installed in his nev post, showed a proper 
sense of obligation to the friendly nobleman by raising 
the salary of the dancer known as the Muscovita, one 
of the Middlesex harem, from four hundred to six 
hundred guineas. The poet who did the librettos had 
to be satisfied with fifty, but the Italian vocalists, 
called after the impresario the - Tailormi," secured for 
the season from eight hundred to a thousand. 

The business of pleasure and the various interests 
of the Dilettanti brought many curious characters to 
the " Thatched House," among others Adolphus 
Frederick of Holstein, whose tastes and habits were 
those of Heliogabalus but who actually became Bishop 
of Lubeck and narrowly missed election to the Crown 
of Sweden ; the eccentric Mathias Howard, third Earl 
Stafford, who, marrying the wealthiest heiress of his 
time, a Paris banlnr and wine-merchant's daughter. 
Miss Cantillon, repaid the enjoyment he received from 
the Dilettanti by a large legacy to the club for beauti- 
fying its rooms, and by a smaller one to the tavern 
in w)iich it was held. 

George II's great minister was a member of White's 
but not of the Dilettanti. That society had, however, 
a Sir Robert of its ovm (Sir R. Rich) without the 
statesman's abdominal development, as well as, of 
course, minus his official decoration. A Dilettanti 
page-boy knew no other Sir Robert than the kiiightly 
Premier, familiar to every one by his proportions and 
the insignia of the Bath that he always wore. One 
day the Suffolk baronet < bounced into the club and 
desired that a gentlonan whom he had come to see 
should be told of Sir Robert being there. Taken aback 
by the name, perplexed, incredulous, but pale and 
trembling, the lad exclaimed to a fellow-servant stand- 
ing by, '■ Where can the blue string and the corporation 
have gone ! " 

A later generation witnessed other clubs within a club 
■ SiiRobwtRich,B«Tt., of RoMHaUtSaffiAiColODdofthc^thDncoont. 
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at the " Tliatdied House " besides the Dilettanti, amoag 
them a Pittite company exdusively composed of peers ; 
one of these from his place in Parliamoit mentioned 
some information coming to him frcsn the " Thatched 
House." This brought down Thurlow, then sitting 
on the Woolsack. " As regards," he said, " wiiat 
the noble lord in the red riband told us he had heard 
at the alehouse. . . ." 

In much the same spirit Edmund Bu^e, writing 
to Lord Claremont, calls it an ordinary place of refresh- 
ment. Whether in its club or tavern character, the 
" Thatched House " by the middle of the eighteenth 
century was a place of which it was a distinction to 
be made free. In 1769 the North Briton episode 
united the Rodcingham and the Grenville Whigs widi 
the chief Chathamites, Shelbume and Temple, against 
the Duke of Grafton for making his adtninistration 
the tool of the royal vindictiveness tovrards the 
Middlesex electors and the Member they persistently 
returned. Both the Whig malcontents of title and the 
commoners, like Burke, Barr^, and Conway, made the 
"Thatched House" their headquarters. There, too, 
they conferred with Sir Philip Francis, Aldennan 
Sawbridge, and the Progressive members of the Civil 
Club. 

The Junius letters were now drawing to a close, 
their general drift being favourable to Wilkes but not 
to the American colonies— an accurate reflection of 
popular feeling which suiHciently explains their success. 
Long ago, in the terms of an algebraic problem,' de 
Quincey set forth the proofs of Francis's identity with 
Junius. Francis himself admitted his indebtedness 
to the company of all sorts he met in St. James's Street 
for his correct insight into the public mind (»i all the 
subjects he touched. 

The " Thatched House " habitues did something more 
than prime Francis for his work. In due course they 
■ Taifi MagtuiM, December, 1840. De Qoinctr'i Wcsk*, *oL iiL p(k ij^-j. 
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led the movement for an amendment WL the Statute 
Book, vitally and pennanently affectmg- the freedom 
of the press. Woodfall, who owned the Public 
Advertiser, in which the letters apx>eared, when brought 
to trial was found by the jury guilty, not of libel but 
of publishing, and Lord Chief Justice Mansfield denied 
the jury's competence to consider a question of law 
as well as of fact. " This will never do I " exclaimed 
one " Thatched House " man to a more famous 
member. Home Tooke ; and the two set on foot an 
agitation which knew no pause till its authors had 
applied to Fox the pressure that produced the Libel 
Act of 1792, enabling a jury ta find a general 
verdict. That legislative feat entirely resulted from 
the "Thatched House" dinner, May 10, 1769, cele- 
brating the substantial minority of 143 votes against the 

1 97 awarding the Middlesex seat to the Court candidate^ 
Colonel Luttrell, afterwards Lord Carhampton. 

The " Thatched House " entered on the club stage 
of its existence in 1865, but not exactly on the spot 
formerly covered by the little rural itm adjoining the 
hospital for leprous maidens, which Henry VIH con- 
verted into a royal palace. The place of refreshment, as 
Burke had called it, was not entirely squeezed out, but 
only elbowed a little south by the Conservative Club in 

1843. Between five and six years later the last dinner 
took place beneath the old convivial roof. The build- 
ing, continuously devoted for more than a century to 
some form of social enjoyment, was allowed to remain 
first as a house of business, then as an insurance office. 
That, or some kindred purpose, it subserved till the 
whirligig of time once more wrought its revenges, 
and a new transforming agency be;an to readapt the 
historic— then the most perfect situation of the kind 
available—to a social use. 

The extraordinary success of the Junior Carlton in 

1865 suggested the idea of a Civil Service Club to 
certain members of the staff at St. Martin's le Grand 
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aod at the War Office. The latter coatingeat was 
headed by a man who, bad booours then been bestowed 
as lavishly as they are now upon the service to whidi 
he belonged, would have received something aiore than 
the C.B. and the knighthood eventually awarded him. 
Sir John Miltdn had begun in 1840 as a juDior cleric 
in the department of the Secretary at War. He rose 
by annual degrees to be recognized as the most useful 
and brilliant servant of the reconstituted War Office- 
National recognition sooa followed the services be 
rendered to Miss Nightingale in the hospital work 
at Scutari and elsev^ere in the East during the 
Crimean War. An occasional writer for the Times 
under Delane, he also acted as one of John Murray's 
" readers." Govermnent clerks were then systemati- 
cally underpaid and overworked. Milton took up. their 
cause and soon secured a material and lasting tn:yHt>ve' 
ment in their prospects a^ pay. 

A cousin of Anthony Trollope, he was the novelist's 
one kinsman to whom the lonely and out-at-elbows 
post-office junior owed many good turns during his 
squalid lodging-house days. The memory of kindnesses 
like these made Trollope, in The Situdl House at 
AUington, find in MUtoo the original of the office 
colleague Butterwell, who so seascmably and pnmiptly 
lends Crosbie £400. Milton's own prosperity deepened 
his interest in the social lot of his juniors, and their 
want of any comfortable centre for meeting each other 
at a clean table, over decently cooked food. Trollope, 
who could speak from a sterner experience than Milton, 
took up the matter, but not quite so warmly as some 
of his Post Office contemporaries, especially Mr . 
H. Buxton Forman. But ttK man on whom Milton 
chiefly relied, and whom he always called the reaJ 
founder, was Sir Antonio Brady.' Sir Henry Cole, the 

' Of the Adnunlty, lived in the Eut End, and took ms leading a part in Uw 
ectabliihment o( the Bethnal Green Mnsetun as he did in that of the Tfantchcd 
Hovie Clnb. 
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creator of the South Kensington Museum, and after- 
wards of an entirely new school of juvenile literature, 
contributed to the club his goodwill, and an enthusiastic 
supporter in his n^>hew, Wentworth Cole, if not an 
original, one among the earliest members, jomed after- 
wards by his cousin the present Mr. Alan S. Cole. 
Anthony Trollope's indifference to the undertaking is 
largely to be explained by his official and social 
intimacy with the Treasury and other Brahmins of 
the service, who from the first frowned on and did all 
they could to frustrate " a thing of this sort." 

The kitchen and the cellar were always first-rate 
as to quality and reasonable as regards cost. Club 
life, to the economically disposed, is no bad prepara- 
tion for housekeeping. The Civil Service clubmen 
frequenting the place on fixed incomes soon found 
that they could live there in the same high degree of 
comfort as in any other of the joint-stock palaces 
adjoining, and, with a little study of the cofTee-room 
list, at a daily rate not exceeding their previous expen- 
diture on lodging-house landladies and restaurants. 
The rent, of course, was heavy, while on the second 
and third floors there was much unoccupied room. 
This, when the club took a new, or rather an 
older, name, was let to one of its members, and 
became Mr. George Salting's Palace of Art,' whose 
cultivated and wealthy owner bad raised up some 
humbler imitators in curio -collection — a quaint little 
old gentleman. Doctor Manley, a persevering philatelist, 
given to rummaging in waste -paper baskets, if happily 
he could find a fi%sh specimen for the stamp-bbok 

• Theie apadous clumben were chocen by their opulent and diicrittiiiuUing 
teocnt Ida becaase of tbar recdving vrnton than for the excellence of their 
arnuigeinents ai legaids li^t tat the pricclesE objects of art with wMch they over- 
flowed, iit. Salting, a man of handirane and dignified prtaence, nied the smolcing- 
room more than any other part of the Thatched House Ctub. It was singularly 
in accoidanoe wUh the fitnew of thingt that hi* picturei, cabinets, and cbina should 
have been bouecd jest when tbe eig^tcenth-ccataiy art oonndwwwi^ the 
Dilettanti, held their meetioga. 
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always carried about with him ; and an Anglo -Mexican 
doctor, the attendant of Juarez (1862-7), ^Oi returning 
to the club after a long absence with many new ideas 
of club management, gave the place a new lease of 
prosperous life. It soon proved necessary to recruit 
the membership from outside Civil Service ranks. The 
result was a miscellaneous but well-assorted company, 
whose members soon displayed mutually assimilative 
powers that made the [dace an agreeable, as well as 
excellently regulated, resort. The original name, how- 
ever, had obviously ceased to be applicable. A new 
and convenient title was readily forthcoming from the 
topographical associations of the place. From 1866 
the former Civil Service Club has been known as 
the Thatched House Club. 

The chief stronghold of John Wilkes being the City, 
his Westminster friends were, as we have seen, largely 
reinforced at the Thatched House Tavern by adherents 
from the eastern side of Temple Bar. It was con- 
sequently a reversion to historic precedent for the 
nineteenth-coitury Thatched House Club to derive 
strength and substance from the City in the persons of 
Mr. Frank C. Fielding, Mr. F. C. Rasch, and others. 

At the same tune, the place by no means lost its 
original civilian colour. Anthony Troll<^ had for 
some time been too much occupied by the Garrick to 
visit the " Thatched House " often ; but his cousin 
Milton never lost his paternal interest in it, and con- 
stantly looked in daring the years of his service (m 
various royal commissions connected with the relations 
between the English and Indian military forces under 
Lord Cranworth first and Lord Cairns afterwards.' 

The best known of those brought by Milton into 
the Civil Service Club remained there when it had 
become the Thatched House. That was the case 

■ Roytl Cominisnn od Teaniidiig, 1866. Sii W. Jamcs't Committee on tbe 
SnpeneMOQ of OfBoan, i87o,«Di] dw Rt^Bl ConnaMiaa oa tuttctabieaptewkd 
OVM by Lord Cairo*, 1871- 
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with one among the earliest light blue oarsmen of note, 
and, as he became afterwards, a pillar in the service 
of the Crown, the shrewd, genial A. F. Bayford, then 
registrar of the Court of Probate and Chancellor of 
Manchester Cathedral, formerly bow of the Cambridge 
crew in the first University boat-race ever rowed, 1829. 
He often kept up the memory of his aquatic prowess by 
entertainmg at a club dinner on boat-race day some 
of those who had been his colleagues in the initial 
contest, Thomas Entwisle, like himself of Trinity Hall, 
and a barrister, a Hampshire squire of good fortune 
near Christchurch ; W. T. Thompson, as English 
chaplain at Brussels, himself by way of belonging to 
the Civil Service ; Charles Merivale, whom, as his 
old friend, Anthony Trollope was always asked to meet, 
the historian of Imperial Rome and Dean of Ely. Nor 
from Bayford's anniversary banquets was there often 
absent the most illustrious then living of Eton " wet 
bobs," the former "seven" of Bayford's boat, G. A. 
Selwyn, the best school swimmer of his time, whose 
establishment, at his boyhood's u/ma mater, of the 
swimmmg school called -'passing," has prevented 
any death by drowning since. 

Scarcely less well known in their diilerait ways 
than Bayford and his guests were the younger civilians, 
past or present, brought by Milton into the club. 
Edward Letcbworth, who served the Crown b>y managing 
the royal manor of Enfield, a solicitor, one of the best 
br^ and most universally welcome club figures, whose 
fine, dignified presence to-day adorns the of^ce of Grand 
Secretary at Freemasons' Hall. For premises associated 
with the author of Junius some representatives of the 
nineteenth-century press were properly forthcoming at 
the club on the old " Thatched House " site in 
Arthur Wi. & Beckett, in whom Milton took particular 
interest, and a still more notable writer, the fotmdei; 
of a whole journalistic school and style, Tluxnas 
Gibson Bowles. 

19 
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Those were the days when, at the " Hiatdied 
House " and elsewhere, the " club characters " now 
absolutely unknovn were still to be seen. A super- 
annuated ex-Windsor subordinate, with something' of 
the old Georgian swagger in his bearing, was full 
of royal reminiscences and Court anecdotes, which the 
club smoking-room humoured the old gentleman by 
encouraging with a smile, but which proved a sooal 
capital of some value at the select provincial boarding 
establishment where he made his " round of country- 
house visits " during the long vacation. There old 
Bob Truffleton played conversational battledoor and 
shuttlecock with a little dried^ip onnpound of fiction 
and affectation in petticoats, who, bom in a Idtchoi 
of quality, had afterwards, during a period of pro- 
motion as lady's-maid, caught the grand manner of 
the housekeeper's room and picked up a familiarity with 
the names and doings of the fine world profoundly to 
impress a sensitive, well-to-do Liverpool gent, to be in- 
stalled with the management of his villa at Sefton Park. 
When old Bob used to meet her she was comparatively 
fresh from this situation, and with the pathetic spri^t- 
liness of a comfortably left widow of tlureescore, rattled 
on with an occasioned tear about the fine society and 
surroundings to match of her old home, the husband, 
who was altogether imaginary, his vineries, glass- 
houses, and stables. All these, as old Bob at once 
saw, were pure inventions for the purpose of capping 
his own mythical recollections of the " grand trans- 
parencies " who had smiled approvingly on his youth 
and who had not forsaken him' in his maturity. Among 
the other human specialities of comprehensive nine- 
teenth-century clubs, like the ".Thatched House," were 
the retired diplomat, who still flourished on the strength 
of having saved his country from some vague, untold 
calamity or by remaining at his post in some South 
American State through war, earthquake, and pestilence 
in the Palmerstonian era. In St. James's Street it is 
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only with the present neo -Georgian era that the club 
types and characters of our grandfathers' days have 
quite gone out. The " Thatched House " illustrates 
the transformation of the counting-house into the club. 
At some points in the same street, the order of things 
is being exactly reversed. Messrs. Hooper, the Court 
coach-builders, have to-day annexed the ground on 
which in Victorian days there stood the Argus Club, not 
dissimilar in composition to the Thatched House, and 
another, the Verulam, combining in judicious degree 
veiled bohemianism with severe orthodoxy. The most 
permanent and noticeable club addition to this part 
of the thoroughfare, the Devonshire, was at its 
beginnings the Gladstonian supplement of the Reform. 
Here the Liberal leader, with Canon Malcolm MacColl 
for his host and Archbishop Magee for his chief fellow- 
guest, unbent more freely than at any other dinner-table 
in the quarter, and when in the vein would give copious 
droll extracts from the secret history, as it may be 
called, of his own measures for abolishing Church 
rates. The exact circumstances promoting the most 
active of the Liberal clubs in St. James's Street 
will be mentioned more appropriately on a later 
page. 

Meanwhile the fashionable counterpart of the Covent 
Garden and Strand nocturnal haunts already visited 
was, from the fourth year of Queen Victoria to the last 
of her successor, Pratt's Club, now exiled to 14, Park 
Place, though only founded by an enterprising billiard- 
marker under substantial rather than fashionable 
patronage during its St. James's period, was the nightly 
lounge of the Fraser trio — the handsome Keith, the 
greatly daring Charles, and their eldest brother, the 
scholarly and poetic Sir William, whose baronetcy has 
descended to his nephew, Keith Eraser's son, well known 
formerly at Lord's as the Eton bowler. 

Prominent among the other habitues of Pratt's, the 
former rival in society and on the turf of the eleventh 
Earl of Winchilsea, who criticized the Greville papers 
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in an epi^am sometimes wrongly attributed to Lord 
Rosslyn— 



L«rd Winchilsea was not tbe only old-world peer who 
always remained faithful to the haunt he had done 
much to create, and only left it when its various attrac- 
tions as a supper club in the seventies elbowed out 
the old-fashioned game of cribbage, of which it had 
been the one St. James's Street stronghold. Lord 
Willoughby also> in the intervals of its nocturnal sports 
as he paced up and down the hearthrug of the club- 
room on the lowest floor, delivered himself of sentiments 
exactly in the Winchilsean vein. Some one had praised 
the indifference of the English peerage to revoluticos 
of all kinds. Dukes, in fact, like his grace of Suther- 
land, rather encouraged them, as they might well afford 
to do, and their leaders. Willoughby, who had in 
early days travelled much in the Far West, then took 
up his parable to this effect. "The old aristocracy 
is in exactly the same case as the tribes of North 
American Indians. The tide of pseudo-improvement 
hems them in, narrows the circle of their influence, and 
will before long sweep them away. Mais en attendant, 
Us s'amasent." " The aristocracy," commented Sir 
William Fraser, " has too fast a hold on the real feeling 
of the country to be swept away by Radical clamour " ; 
of which " Ail my eye and my elbow I " was the only 
notice talKn by Lord Winchilsea, of whom; as he will 
be met with a little later, no more need be said here. 

The military element was at first more marked in 
the membership of Pratt's than it otherwise might have 
been, because, throughout the forties, the Junior United 
Service and the Army and Navy did not represent the 
Aimy so exhaustively as was the case a little later. The 
organisation of the Junior owed much to the Duke of 
Wellington's well-known Peninsular veteran Colonel Sir 
Henry Brackenbury, uncle to the two gifted brothers 
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Charles and Henry Brackenbuiy of a later day. Co- 
operating with him and constantly at the club during 
the first half of the nineteenth century were three oc 
four of his contemporaries, special favourites with the 
Duke, huuseli one of the club's earliest patrons, the 
social and professional [Hck of the headquarter staff. 
Horse Guards. The club, true to prehistoric precedent, 
began in a tavern much in vogue with officers who had 
served in .Portugal, the Lisbon, Dover Street, and 
was established a year later, 1828, in the bouse foitnerly 
belonging to the Senior, which then moved to its Pall 
Mall home. It was not completely settled beneath its 
Charles Street roof till 1856. Its successful course 
has been chequered, like other clubs, by intrigues and 
cabals resulting in periodical sessions, but not affecting 
the prestige, comfort, or prosperity of the place. The 
chief feature in these vicissitudes has been its domina- 
tion from time to time by the Army doctors, who 
here first planned, and afterwards completed, the 
successful movement to obtain independent military 
rank. One of the more recent worthies of the club, 
dying only in 19 10, was Lord Wolseley's accomplished 
officer General Sir William F. Butler, who in 1877 gave 
his name to the artist of the " Roll Call," and who 
especially identified himself with the club by not moving 
on, as Sir Henry Brackenbury and others of his 
contemporaries did, to the Senior. 

In the year of the Queen's accessiqp the Senior, from 
the supposed but absurdly exaggerated average of its 
members, had received the nickname of " Cripplegate " ; 
unparliamentary Language was said to have been heard 
at the Junior, which in consequence was called 
" Billingsgate." By 1838 a fresh institution was ready 
for the description of " Hellgate," where, as at other 
places in that period, high play sometimes still went 
on. This club, the Army and Navy, owed something, 
not only of character but of its title to the great Duke, 
who, declining all recognition of a society to be called 
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the Army, welcomed' one that was to bear also the 
name of the sister Service. 

This company had, like the Carlton, though in a less 
distinguished degree, a " Billy " of its own, Captam 
William DufT of the 3rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers. With- 
out the Carlton " Billy's " statesmanship he was not 
a bad man of business, and was frequently codDsulted 
by his more famous brethren-in-arms, vbo did not 
rest from their labours till, on the site of Nell Gwynne's 
Pall Mall dwelling, they had erected the handsomest 
and most perfectly appointed co-operative palace at 
the corner of St. James's Square. Into its coffee-roMu, 
after a lively evening with some choice congenial 
spirits, came Captain Duff, hungering for supper. He 
could find none, for the cooks had goae to bed and 
the fires were out. Before quitting the premises with 
a benediction he had coined for them a de5cr^>ttve 
phrase, the " Rag and Famish," whose first monosyllable 
still forms his sufficient title to immortality. 

Other and later captains might have a place in the 
"Rag" portrait -gallery. Hawley Smart, whose Breezy 
Langton can hold its own as a sportitig novel with any 
of Whyte Melville's, wjis seldom out of the place till 
the poor, dear fellow's stricken lungs sent him from 
London for change, and as it proved for death, to the 
soft, myrtle-scented air of Budleigh Salterton. 

The Anny and Navy w4iist-room and billiard-room, 
both of equal repute for their scientific play, also 
attracted Captain Sam Batcbelor, a past master in 
all such games, who looked to his " Rag " winnings 
to make up his weekly printer's bill when he owned 
the Glowworm, and who, finding the horse he had drawn 
in the club Derby sweep was next door to the actual 
winner, was so overcome that, sinking on a couch in 
the hall, he dissolved himself in tears. 

Another " Rag " ex-captain, the easiest and 
pleasantest of men. when Major Arthur Griffiths, 
lonned an addition to the club's literati and made hlm- 
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self its historian. The place never had! a: more hospit- 
able habitu^. To his frequent guest, the present writer, 
he recounted, with much wealth of detail, how the Army 
and Navy strangers' room was the first known in club- 
land, and ho<w the regular visits to it of the future 
Napoleon III when, a London exile secured it the earliest 
smoking-room on a lower level than the attics. 

In 1862 the Buffs were quartered at the Tower of 
London. Some of its officers. Major W. H. Caimes, 
Captain W. Stewart, and Lieutenant F. T. Jones, after 
dinner in their historic mess-room, were talking club 
matters over with their visitors, L. C. Barber of the 
Royal Engineers, and his brother H. H. of the 17th 
Lancers . All the Service clubs were then crowded 
to more than their full number. It was decided that, 
before Lady Day, something must be done for the 
accommodation of the clubless ones. The Naval and 
Military Club came into existence at once. No house 
was found till the following September, when the club- 
men became yearly tenants of 18, Clifford Street. Next 
year there was a move to more spacious premises at 
22, Hanover Square. Here, however, the overcrowd- 
ing still went on. It was only ended in the April of 
1866 by the acquisition, chiefly through Major Caimes's 
business diplomacy, of Cambridge House, Piccadilly. 

The most ancient Service club, the Royal Naval, 
has been incidentally mentioned on an earlier page. 
Nearly if not quite the newest military house of call, 
ft has a special interest from being a posthumous 
creation. The Cavalry Club first suggested itself as 
a possibility to some officers of the King's Dragoon 
Guards and some others in the sbcties. These early, 
projectors included some of the best amateur actors 
and brightest spirits of our land forces . Roger, 
Darnell, who, before turning soldier, had done well 
at Eton, and one of whose remarks at University 
College, Oxford, afterwards suggested a little engraving 
to a Punch artist : " My father is a well-meaning man. 
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vfao never misses sending his old butler down to clear 
up one's ticks at the end of the tenn." 

Among Darnell's comrades, as agreeable though in 
some cases less well informed than himself, was the 
husband of the greatest beauty of her age. No woman 
ever had a more faultless face or more expressive eyes 
than Mrs. Thistlethwayte, whose features may still be 
seen, drawn from life, in a picture, "The Nun." The 
officer whose name this lady bore had an eccentric 
way of summoning bis servant from the lower regions 
by 6ring a pistol through the ceiling of his room. 
Riding with his regiment through Hertfordshire, they 
approached the battlefield of Bamet. "Here," said 
Thistlethwayte, " must have been the fight." " You 
old stupid I " rejoined his companion, C^ain Prior. 
" Don't you know that was at Famborough, in Kent? '* 
The correction becomes intelligible when it is ronem- 
bered that the incident now recalled belongs to the 
year iS6o, the year of the Heenan-Sayers encounter, 
which had put all other historic contests out of the 
gallant Captain's mind. 

On other subjects the two men talked on their 
march of little else but the atUition they intended 
making to military clubland. Some thirty years were 
to pass before their project took form and substance, 
and the Cavalry Club at 127, Piccadilly, by including 
the Imperial Yeomanry, as well as all the equestrian 
regulars of the Crown, sensibly helped the reaction 
towards the militarism with which the nineteenth century 
went out. 

The peer who patronized Pratt's and did not love 
GrevUle showed' himself also a club maker for the 
organization of another body not less militant in a 
different way than that from which the clubs just 
mentioned drew their members. In his youth the 
eleventh Lord Winchilsea had been among the best 
cricketers, horsemen, and proficient in all manly exercises 
of his time. At his country home at Burleigh-on-the- 
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Hill he kept open house, welcoming at the same time 
hundreds of guests, with their horses and their stable 
servants. Twice married, the second time to Sir Charles 
Bagot's daughter, the maid-of -honour, he had been 
confirmed by his first wife, a daughter of the Duke of 
-Montrose, in the more serious objects of his life. These 
found expression in his manifesto, prompted by the 
rise of tractarianism, by the increasing Romeward drift 
of Anglican ritual and doctrine, and by a shrewd pre- 
sentiment of the fresh papal aggression which was to 
come a few years later. Hence the appeal to bis 
countrymen that they should stand up and protect their 
religion from Popish scepticism and infidelity. 

Among those who responded to this call were the 
Dukes of Marlborough and Newcastle, the Earls of 
Egmont and Roden, Viscoimts Hill and O'Neill. Within 
a month these had founded the National Club, then, as 
now, at I, Whitehall Gardens, for the maintenance of 
Protestant principles in political administration, for up- 
holding national education based on die Scriptures. The 
National Club men have shown themselves on the 
alert in all the successive crises of Church and State, 
and were particidarly active in supportingi the Public 
Worship Bill of 1874, subsidizing to that end a new 
daily Conservative paper, the Hour.^ The members 
of the club who took the move in that matter were a 
West Highland Scotch laird. Colonel Macdonald of 
St. Martin's Abbey, Perth ; bis clerical adlatus, the 
Reverend G. R. Badenocfa ; J. Bateman, F.R.S., of 
Biddulph Grange, Congleton ; and the still happily 
surviving Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 

' Edited hj CkpUJn Thonuu Hambn, formeily of the Slamdard, tnd ms niuch 
devoted to certain fonu of iport as to the Church itself. He then lived in a 
honse with a bekutiftil garden sloping down to the river at Chitwiek. Thither be 
was going when he took on his way the National Clnb to confer with its com- 
mittee on the conduct of hit joomaL He had scarcely tat down when there 
tieippeA forth from his shooting coU^s capadooi podcet, and stnilted over the 
gieen-faaizc table, two game-cocks. These be was caRjing home and bad invited 
some friends io to see theii combative perionnaiice 00 tbe foUowing dajr. which 
happened to be the Gist of the wedc 
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If poor Tom Hamber's fighting' cocks scandalized 
any of those with whom he had come to do serious 
business, the National Club leaders of his time were 
not wanting in sportsmen of proved and unimpeach- 
able staunchness. Side by side with purely evangelical 
champions like the Marquis of Cholmondeley, the Earl 
of Cavan, H. U. Powys-Keck, Colonel Myles Sandys, 
James Maden Holt, and W. B. Habershon were men 
as distinguished in the hunting-field or on the road as 
C. N. Newdegate, Arbury .Warwick, and Lord ToUe- 
mache of Hebningham, Suffolk. 

The National clubmen, though still loyal to their 
earliest traditions, are to-day powerful individually 
rather than collectively, and though among them are 
a noble pillar of their earliest faith. Sir John Kennaway, 
do not include Lord Radstock, or other successors to 
himself, and Lord Shaftesbury, like Lord Kinnaird and 
Sir Fowell Buxton. From the eighteenth century till 
nearly the close of the nineteenth Messrs. Hatchaid 
were rightly described by Sydney Smith as the great 
evangelical resort of the West End. This character 
it has so far periodically maintained, as still to be more 
or less a house of call for many, lay and clerical, whom 
one would have expected to find at the National Club. 

On the other band, the Rationalists and Ritualists 
to-day dominating Anglicanism do not possess, simply 
because they do not need, any club centre. Such an 
experiment, made a few years ago in the Westminster, 
proved entirely superfluous . Any club organization 
to-day needed by the clerical party overwhelmingly 
in the ascendant is supplied by the literary or academic 
clubs, and especially by the New University in St. 
James's Street, ever growing in popularity as the resort 
of the progressively triumphant broad or high eccle- 
siastics. 

The National Club, notwithstanding a good deal 
that has been said to the contrary, still maintains the 
devotional aq>ect and practices which distinguished it 
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on its establishment, sixty-eight years ago. The weekly 
prayer-meeting from 2 to 2.30 on Mondays during 
tlie parliamentary session has not been dropped ; com- 
mittee ^neetings open with a request for Divine 
guidance, daily prayers are morning and evening usage 
in the committee- room. If, in this age of rush, the 
evening prayers are a difficulty, the mommg worship 
brings together an average of from three to ten members 
and from eight to ten servants. 

The autimin of 19 13 finds the National clubmen 
in quest of new quarters . Among those of their 
number most active in making the attempt at migraticai 
a success are the Bishops of Durham, of Newcastle, 
and of Khartoum, Sir Alfred Bateman, Sir Clifford 
. Cory, Lords Ardiiaun, Blythswood; Lytton, Inverclyde, 
Iveagh, and such well-known mm of letters and of 
the world as Mr. A. C. Benson, Mr. Austin Dot^cMi, 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, and Mr. Maurice Hewlett. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

CLUB ORGANIZATION OF SPORT 

The Rjtlagh Qab renders timely service to the soldier and the Knthoi — Whjte- 
Melville and George Lawietkcc, the Raleigh projectors — Crimean veterwu sod 
Oiford graduatei among the Raleigh men^-"Jack" Bailey aod Captain 
Grant, the " makers" of the Raleigh Qub— The Badminttm Chib — "Hie 
original Four-in-hand— Charles Finch the &rst president — Findi's mccesaos, 
" Tommy " Onslow, his Four-in-hand followers and Jodcey Club letinoe— 
Wine that was little for its age — Twentieth-century transformations in the 
character and life of sporting dnba — A Royal Vacht Sqoadron memben' 
pvnishmenl for complaining to th« waiter — The Arlington Street Onb, 
afterwards the Turf, and its mission in the sporting world — Its whist shares 
with the Portland the tank of Grahaoi's — Turf notabilities outside the circle 
of sport — Lord Maurice's anecdotal displays at the Qturcfaill dinoer-panics — 
A Ug move on tbe speculative board — The Jockey Club of to-day. 

The English officers who lived through the Crimean 
War found the London to which they returned on the 
conclusion of peace in 1856 very different, in scone 
respects that touched them closely, from the capital 
they had left two years before. Many of their old 
haunts had quite disappeared ; most of those that 
remained had fallen into bad management or worse 
repute. Limmers's Hotel in Conduit Street, Hanover 
Square, from being rapid was becoming rowdy. Even 
Long's seemed shorn of its old perfections. As for 
clubs, the Junior United and the Army and Navy had 
grown in comfort and splendour, but did not necessarily 
include all tbe returned warriors among their members. 
There seemed consequently room for another institu- 
tion, on a less extensive scale, available at all hours 
of the day or night for those who now found themselves 
practically clubless and tavemiess in Pall Mail. '* Let 
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it be," said W. H. Russell of the Tim-es, then a social 
power in all circles, " a place where all which is 
mutually congenial in sword and pen can meet." As 
a fact, the most active promoters of the Raleigh Club' 
in 1858 did not then belong to the regular Army. 
Two novelists of the time, with a difference in age of 
only six years between them, Whyte -Melville and 
George Lawrence, happened to meet each other in a 
Hampshire country house. Whyte-Melville, bom 1821, 
had been writing successful and generally more or less 
sporting stories since 1850. Lawrence had made his 
first hit in 1857 with Gay Livingstone. Before then 
the only fictions treating of the hunting-field or the 
racecourse that attracted many readers were those with 
Mr. Jorrocks for their central figure. But Surtees, not- 
withstanding his wide acceptance, lacked social qualities 
abundantly forthcoming in his two successors, and had 
never been the personal idol of the regiment and the 
college that Whyte-Melville and Lawrence afterwards 
became . 

At the period of the country-house visit now referred 
to Whyte-Melville had just passed his thirty-seventh 
birthday, an age that to an extr^nely youthful and 
bumptious subaltern, who happened' to be staying 
beneath the same roof, seemed something more than 
the beginning of fogeydom. When the juvenile officer, 
without as yet knowing his fellow-guest's name, first 
met him in the smoking-room he showed his extreme 
greenness by rattling on about his ow!n performances 
in games of skill and on horseback. The dick of balls 
in the neighbouring billiard-room suggested a game 
before they went to bed. Whyte-Melville, a really first- 
rate player, proposed playing a hundred up, of which, 
in a very few strokes, he had put together just 
a quarter to his adversary's " love." When his 
opponent had made between twenty or thirty the 
elder man scored the game by a very difficult screw 
cannon, following three or four losing hazards off the 
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red into the middle pocket— the now familiar but then 
little known stroke. 

The scene of competition was next morning shifted 
to the turnip-field and the stubble. The young marks- 
man blazed awiay, but seldom came near a bird. The 
" old fogey," himself carrying and loading his gun 
throughout, time after time wiped the youngster's eye. 
By noon he had filled the partridge-bag. " Ever have 
a canter over the hurdles? " said the boy to the veteran. 
" Yes," came the drawlii^ answer, " when there's 
nothing better to do." Accordingly, the paddock was 
approached the hurdles set upi, and the jumps cleared 
by both, the elder man always leading, while George 
Lawrence stood, watch in hand, as timeke^>er. When 
they dismounted Whyte-Melville could and did compli- 
ment his rival on his performance. " You will," he 
said, " find it no bad aid to success in going through 
life to ride straight to hounds and say nothing. You 
can do the fonner well enough ; try the latter." 

Whyte-Mclville had gone into the Coldstreams after 
the usual years at Eton and something less than a 
term at Clu-istchurch. He had left the regiment with 
the rank of major in 1849. On the Crimean War 
breaking out he had joined the cavalry corps of the 
Turkish contingent, thus ending his connection with the 
profession of arms. Lawrence, on the other hand, had 
never been nearer to the Army than the Militia, in which 
he became captain. Going up to Balliol from Rugby 
about 1845, he passed his vacations and some two 
or three years after he left Oxford less in his father's 
Essex rectory than with some Irish friends he had made 
at school. The most important of these belonged to 
the Vandeleurs, with houses chiefly in the counties .West 
Meath and Clare. Here he met the first of the 
Herculean warriors and of the tigerish belles dames 
sans merci who served for the models of the heroes 
and heroines, the consummate human animals of both 
sexes, whom Lawrence introduced in 1857 — eight years. 
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that is, before Ouida followed suit with Sirathmore 
and its sequels. 

At the conclusion of the country-house visit already 
mentioned, before leavingt that part of the country, 
Whyte-Mclville decided on looking in at Aldershot to 
see the progress of the camp, new since his time. 
There, long known from his books, he found himself 
preceded by the fame of his exploits just described. 
Before his departure with Lawrence on, short visits to 
Eton and Oxford, he had been told of a club eoter- 
prise, scarcely inchoate, in whose success young 
Aldershot took a keen interest. Would not the author 
of Digby Grand give the thi:^ his support and be 
one of its patrons? The original idea was a place 
on a much smaller scale than any of the service clubs, 
and not, indeed, necessarily connected with the land 
or sea forces, but at the same time specially suited to 
military members on active duty, who, after an even- 
ing in town, had to appear at the regimental parade 
next morning at Aldershot, or elsewhere, travelling 
for the most part by a very late night, generally called 
the cold-meat, train. Civilians, however, were not 
only admitted but were essential features of the 
establishment. 

During the progress of these preparations Whyte- 
Melville was not only the most distinguished novelist 
in his line then at work, but in appearance, ihanner, 
and conversation quite the most interesting of men- 
about-town. From his father, the old laird of Mount 
Melville, near St. Andrew's, he inherited a pawkiness 
and tact that ensured exactly the right thing at the 
right moment being done or said. Neither father nor 
son had probably ever committed a serious social 
mistake. Personally no two men could have been 
more unlike — the elder even at eighty years keen, quick, 
alert, straight as an arrow, and eager as a boy in the 
business of the moment, whatever it chanced to be ; 
the younger with a drooping figure, a face pre- 
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maturely lined and aged, and the abstracted look and 
speech of one who had long since exhausted exist- 
ence. At times, however, when in congenial com- 
pany he could be induced to talk, the smothered fire 
often burst into flame, and one realized the presence 
alternately of the man who had been everywhere and 
seen everything, had written the Adventures of TUbary 
Nogo and Hotmby ffoase, as well as the Qaee/^s 
Maries. Those v^o assisted at the opening dinner 
of the Raleigh Club in 1S58 had the opportunity of 
seeing Whyte-Melville in both these moods. 

Antong the best known members of the Army and 
Navy Club, who were also of the Raleigh in its earliest 
days, were at least two Light Brigade officers who had 
ridden at Balaclava, Sir Roger Clayton and Colonel 
Harrington Trevelyan ; while the officers of the old 
56th, now the Essex regiment, furnished some of its 
most useful and active members. Civilians, however, 
were quite as much in evidence as soldiers. Laiwrence, it 
has been already said, revisited Oxford towards the close 
of the fifties and talked in Balliol about the club then 
coming to the birth. Two other old Balliol men happened 
to be there at the same time— Robert Herbert, subse* 
quently Colonial Under-Secretary, and C. S. Calverley, 
afterwards of Christ's, Cambridge, known throughout 
his Oxford time as " Blayds." None of these men ever 
made much use of the club' ; both were elected 
members, and' about the same time one or two other 
University men who had taken orders, and then held 
country livings. Concerning one of these is the familiar 
story told that, having to catch an early morning train 
for the resimiption of his clerical duties in the country, 
he entered the Raleigh coffee-room so early that the 
overnight's work was not quite finished. " Beg your 
pardon, sir," said the half -asleep waiter, " but the 
supper bill bias been taken off." This is only one of 
many anecdotes formerly current to illustrate the con- 
trast between lay and dericaJ, decorous and fast, visible 
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beneath a roof that, though on a humbler scale, com- 
bined as much of sword and gown as the Athenaeum 
itself. 

Most club experience shows that the projector is 
seldom the same as the executive and practical 
organizer. It was so with the Raleigh, where the 
Whyte-Melville and Lawrence patronage would have 
waited much longer than they had to do for any 
practical result without the " spade work " done by 
Major John Bailey and Captain John Grant. Either 
of these genial ^id inexhaustibly resourceful gentle- 
men was fully capable of doing* single-handed every- 
thing necessary for a club's success, from the laying 
of its financial foundation at the bankers' to the equip- 
ment of its smoking-room, the stocking of its cellar, 
and the setting- of its kitchen m working order. One 
of the countless officers who at the end of the Crimean 
period went into the wine business, " Jack " Bailey, 
had no superior as a judge of vintages, and knew 
instinctively what would be the eventual value of any 
investment he might make in the juice of the grape. 
As for Captain Grant, the Raleigh had still to come 
into being when he placed the whole British Army under 
an obligation to him for the supervision of its commis- 
sariat and the improvemait of its cuisine." A mediocre 
school for training men, not meant to be soldiers, into 
indifferent generals, but partially redeemed from dis- 
credit by Captain Bailey's lessons to soldiers' wives in 
the art of preparing food on which their husbands 
can fight "— sudi was Bemal Osborne's description of 
the temporary Chobham and the permanent Aldershot 
camps. It was the co-operation of Captain Grant 
with Major Bailey which fortned the entire secret of 
the Raleigh's success. Its subsequent course has been 
decided by its earliest traditions, and it is still without 
any dangerous rival, excepting possibly its eighteen- 
year junior, the Badminton. 

NoVwithstatKling its associations, the only ducal thing: 
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about this club is its name. Yet it owes its existence 
to a coaching celebrity almost as well known in tbe 
nineteenth century as his Grace of Beaufort himself, 
John Benedict, more familiar and famous by his sport- 
ing alias. Cherry Angell, the hero of the Reveraid 
Carlo Clarke's once popular novel, A Box for tht 
Season, died in Curzon Street, May 12, 1874. About 
a year earlier he had become acquainted at Hatchett's 
in Piccadilly with a sporting surgeon, ambitious of 
social promotion, of a. highly adventurous turn, named 
Hunnan. " Why not start a new kind of club? We 
will all back you up, and the place is ready to your 
hand in the tenantless stables at 100, Piccadilly." 
" Sawbones," as he was greeted, knew the place, had 
often thought something might be done with it, liked 
the suggestion, secured a lease, and straightway pre- 
pared to convert a stable-yard, belonging in its day to 
various horse-dealers, into a suitable resort for his 
patrons and friends. A club looking out on a gardm 
of its own was at least a novelty ; and into a very 
pretty garden was easily improved the front yard, 
formerly used as a trotting-ground. The adjacent stalls 
and loose-boxes, hayloft and com stores, not less readily 
imderwent a process that made th^n billiard-ro<Hn, 
coffee-room, and other chambers necessary for the new 
establishment . Applications for membership poured in. 
The two next houses were added to tbe enteijHise. 
Before the end of 1875, in its own stables, horses, aad 
vehicles, the Badminton possessed all the conveniaices 
and comforts, within and without, necessary for a noble 
owner who was also a member of the Four-in-hand. 

Tbe best part of a century before the Badminton 
came into existence, the fourth Earl of AylesfonTs 
brother, Charles Finch, with abundance of patrician 
support but quite unhelped in this particular work; had 
organized the original Four-in-hand, flourishing since 
then till the present day without any break in its 
activity, but, amid many vicissitudes, always of an 
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upward tendency in the progress toward its twentieth- 
century social distinction and personal prestige ; for 
when George III was King, the Four-in-hand Club gave 
no more promise than the Jockey Club of being the 
exceedingly select and high-toned body which each has 
become under George V. Its early picturesque tradi- 
tions have been maintained at all eras by the Four- 
in-hand, meeting at first three times a week (the 
twentieth-century meets are, of course, very much' less 
frequent) ; the equipages were to proceed together to- 
wards their appointed dining-place to the music of 
silver bugles, played by the members' servants on every 
coach. Disguised in a livery coachmian's greatcoat, 
Charles Finch led the procession — or, in his absence, the 
temporary " master " of the club — ^for many, years, 
always along the Windsor Road. If the royal borough 
itself were the destination, the banquet which the club 
chef had been sent on to superintend took place at 
the " White Hart " ; or, should a more rural venue 
be chosen, it was frequently the " Wheatsheaf " at 
Virginia Water. For a generation that has watched 
the meets at the " Magazine " in Hyde Park, ^d the 
horses' heads turned afterwards in the direction of 
Richmond or Norwood, it must be said that both these 
objectives were innovations of the middle Victorian 
age. But, however the route has varie<( the popular 
interest in the parades of the Four-in-hand Club has 
been maintained through more than a hundred years. 
The essential features of the whole pageant have 
been preserved in their integrity from Finch's time to 
the present day. The costume worn by the accom- 
plished ^nateurs of the Duke of Beaufort's company 
may be less severely professional than that m which 
the second of Four-in-hand presidents, " Tommy " 
Onslow,! insisted on turning out. 

■ The tecond Esrl of Onslow (1814-17), commemorated in the fiunoua linet, 
" What eui Tommj Omlow do 7 " etc Ondow, however, wm a tdMlar u wdl 
wooxftwMi, «ndoft«a,in«iidoatof pMli»m«pt,Twy«8«tth<»ithblit« pM twi, 
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.The other pictorial effects— the beautifully appointed 
vehicles, the grooms in rich liveries behind, and the 
perfectly dressed queen of beauty on the box-seat — are 
all there still. 

With Charles Finch's successor as Four-in-hand 
president, the just-mentioned "• Tommy " Onslow, a 
master equally of the whip and of the slang and 
persiflage of the road, there were associated such 
Regency celebrities as Sir John Lade, the concentration, 
epitome, and amalgam of eighteenth-century black- 
guardism, without a single redeeming spot in his nature 
or in his life, with a pawnbroker's heart, a drayman's 
tongue, as degraded in his vices as he was infanious 
in every relationship of life. With this pleasant crew, 
captained by the first gentleman of Europe, were closely 
connected three bright particular stars of the Georgian 
Jockey Club — the Duke of Queensberry, the most 
repulsive instance of senile sensuality, disgracing even 
those bad times ; the last surviving member of the old 
Bloomsbury gang, " Old Dick Vernon," who, begin- 
ning life in the Foot Guards, continued it as a blackleg 
at Newmarket, too mean to be a spendthrift, but still 
contriving to live and die a debauchee ; and General 
Stoith, who, wanting Vernon's social opportunities, 
learned the business of life in a cheesemonger's shop, 
went as a boy to India, shook the pagoda-tree with 
such effect that he returned to England in early man- 
hood with a large fortune, qualifying him at once for a: 
place in the fastest and smartest circles of the time. 

General Smith's one service to his impure and sordid 
set was his relief of its d^ dissipation by introducing 
to it Foote, the actor-manager at the Haymarket, a 
man, in Garrick's description, of wonderful abilities, 
the most entertaining companion of his time, to whose 
vivacity, intelligence, gaiety, and xmfailing humour the 
choicest wits of France presented no parallel, placed 
by Horace Walpole in the front rank of humorists, 
and only forgotten now because, as John Forster pointed 
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out, he was less an obiserver of chaiaicter thian a Satirist 
of peculiarities.' 

One of his highly placed hosts produced in his honour 
a very small bottle of tokay,' in a very small bottle 
because of its priceless value, cfispensing: it drop by dn>p 
with many words about its exquisite growth! and 
antiquity. -' Indeed ! " said the actor, holding up to the 
light the sample which just wetted the bottom of his 
glass, '■' it is very little for its age." 

How much the sportmg society of to-day has 
improved upon that of our forefathers will appear 
from the most superficial comparison of what were 
known at the end of the Georgian era as the Four-in- 
hand Club and the Jockey Club 3 with those institutions 
as they exist by the same name to-day. The conunittee 
of the Four-in-hand Club, whose meets at the 
"Magazine," the twentieth century knows, had for its 
first president and vice-president the Duke of Beaufort 
and the Marquis of Stafford ; while among those since 
conspicuous in this body or among the members have 
been the Earl of Macclesfield, Lord Aveland, Lord 
Wenlock, the Duke of Portland, the Marquis of 
Waterford, Mr. .Walter Long, Count Miinster, so 
familiar a nineteenth-century figure as the German 
Ambassador, the sole personal link with the en£ 
described by Pigott being " Tommy. " Onslow's 
descendant, the latter-day Earl of Onslow. 

The Four-in-hand clubmen have not only gratified 
their ruling passions themselves, they have communi- 
cated it and their organization effectually to others. 
The committee and members of ible smaller club growths 

■ John FtMtet't EsMyi, vol ii. p. 396 (Joho Hona;). 

* The wine called from the town in Upper Hui^arf, wheie it wu made b7 
Italian dressen [t33j-70], and Sttj bottles of which were given to Queen Victoria 
U bei Jubilee in 1S87. 

* A picture, at once accniale and vivid, (rf theae clnba as the; then werCi as well 
ai of the loeial and sporting conditioni of the age itenetAlly, is given in the fint 
vohime of RtalUcUma iy an »ld Oxford man {B.2/.C.), Chailea Pigott, drawn 
np<Hi *o ezteuiveljr bj modem ccHnpilen as to be gfenualljr fiuniliai. 
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springing fnmi the Four-in-hand parent stock, wfiether 
the short-lived Road Club or the existing Coaching 
Club, have always been and still continue as r^resenta- 
tive and as free from reproach as their titular prede- 
cessors of pre-Victoiian times were the exact o[^posite. 
It has been with driving as with yachting. The old 
acres and the new wealth, under the most august 
patronage, have harmoniously co-operated to keep alive 
and extend on both sides of the Atlantic the true 
Anglo-Saxon tradition of these sports. At the same 
time, these combined forces have made the organizatioa 
incidental to both a healthy school of social training. 

It is not many years since an exceedingly ridi 
baronet of old creation and good family, a Wykehamist, 
by the by, without William of Wykeham's marmers, 
having been elected by a lucky chance to the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, and dining for the first time at the 
Cowes Clubhouse, expressed his dissatisfaction with the 
cooking and service rather too noisily for one or two 
leading committee-men who happened to be in the room. 
When his complaints to the waiter broke out afresh, 
that attendant respectfully placed in bis hands a letter 
from, as he said, the secretary. It was, indeed, the 
committee's intimation that since sitting down to dinner 
he had ceased to be a member of the club ; and in 
other departments of sport like instances might be given 
of the enforcement of good temper and good breeding 
by not less exemplary means. 

The impetus given by the Four-in-hand Club to the 
coaching revival made its best-known members national 
personages in the last century, as well as gave something 
of the same character to the popular Whips of the last 
century, Carleton, Blyth, and Captain Candy ; while in 
the present it is the son of an earlier Four-in-hand man, 
the third Lord Cheylesmore, who as an active member 
of the same exclusive society personifies the genuine 
popularity of the recreation which could ill dispense 
with the Vanderbilt millions or with the equine aithu- 
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siasm of the Brighton Winans, as with those descended 
from the nobleman v^o, when George III was King, 
to the music of silver bugles piloted the first four-in- 
band ever run between the " White Horse," Piccadilly, 
and the " White Hart," Windsor. 

It has fared with the racecourse as with the road. 
George Payne, and even Charles Greville, lived to see 
Newmarket a resort for those who qualified for patrons 
of the play rather than the racecourse, and the Jockey 
Chib entered by men altogether unacquainted with 
the rudiments of turf law. In London itself the 
Turf Club had reflected the popularizing processes just 
noticed in every department of sport. The Marquises 
of Londonderry and Waterford, whose story is written 
in the social record of the time, hit upon the idea of 
gathering from the most select caravanserais in Pall 
Mall and St. James's such members as were specially 
given to various forms of sport and play. Thus during 
^e first half of the nineteenth century grew up the 
Arlington Club in Arlington Street — a thoroughfare con- 
stituting a landmark in the social fusion which began in 
the seventies,' and which is nowhere more noticeable 
than among those whose business is with horses and 
different forms of speculative pastime. In 1870 it 
became necessary to think about new premises. At 
the same time other considerations, originally advanced 
by Mr. Henry Chaplin, suggested the reconstitutioa 
and renaming of the club itself. Whist was still played 
when, in 1876, after a short sojourn in Grafton Street, 
the Turf Club settled at the comer of Clarge's Street 
and Piccadilly, where the Dukes of Grafton had 
formerly lived. By its earlier name the Turf 
had shared with the Portland, first formed in Blooms- 
bury, then moved to Stratford Place, Oxford Street, now 

■ At tUf time In Arlington Street, ■ Tew doon from Loid SaJiBbniy'i, Sir John 
P«nda'* mcccaKS in tnnB.tl>.Qtic telq^niphy were celebnted beoesth hii 
ba*iHtable roof bj Entertunmenti more coiupicuoiulj' bringing together than hi 
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in St. James's Square, the distinction, as the direct 
successor of Graham's, of being the headquarters of 
European whist, and: speaking with less authority only 
than the Portland on everything concerned with tlw 
game. The third Sir Robert Peel, whose voice Mr. 
Gladstone considered the finest in the House of 
Commons, had made his handsome presence felt in 
the Arlington whist -room. He did not become a 
negligible figure in the Tiirf, whose nineteenth-century 
records contain more than one animated passage 
between the just-named baronet and the Marquis of 
Huntly, both rivals at the card-table and both fancying 
their own play. The Turf, however, notwithstanding 
its name, was from the first and still ronains, not so 
much a sporting centre as a meeting-j^ace for men of 
good position in widely different avocations and of 
very oj^rasite antecedents. The first Lord Russell of 
Killowen, throughout the successive stages of his great 
career, used the Turf rather than the Reform. This 
preference was shared by the terrifically clever Ely 
Place solicitor whose briefs first started Russell on 
the road to success, the first Sir George H. Lewis, of 
whom it used to be said that he knew enough to hang 
half the City of London. 

Almost better known to the general public, and, 
therefore, reflecting more popular, interest on the club 
than these, were the two racing confederates, the present 
Earl of Dunraven and the late Lord Randolph Churchill. 
The latter's dinner-parties at the club were events in 
its history, if only for the anecdotal entertainment 
afforded by his guests. Most brilliant among these 
was Lord Morris, whose Irish stories at the time he 
told them were new. Such was the reminiscence of the 
judge who, on bidding a jury to be seated in their 
proper places, saw each of them one after another enter 
the prisoners' dock. Another related to Bemal 
Osborne's friend and contemporary before Irish 
Members drank, as now, nothing stronger than toast 
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and water. Tom Corrigan spoke after Osborne cm 
some Irish question, and quoted apropos of Osborne's 
superficial acquaintance with the subject Pope's line, 
" A little learning is a dai^erous thing." " Go on, 
Tom: I " interjected his friend in an audible aside, " and 
cpiote the next line." "And why," addressing himself 
to the Chair, asked Corrigan, " should I be after 
quoting the next line, Mr. Speaker, sorr? " "Be- 
cause," put in Osborne, " it particularly suits you, for 
it runs, ' Drink deep . . . il'Tom." This was the same 
Member from the emerald isle whom Lord Morris 
declared be had seen returning home late one night 
through a park avenue, and who, coming into collision 
with one of the trees, politely begged its pardon. 
Another collision followed, and then another. On this 
Mr. Corrigan, with the words " 111 be after sitting 
down till this procession has passed by," dropped <hi 
to the lap of Mother Earth. 

Neither at the Xutf Club nor elsewhere are there turf 
plungers to^iay, or any play except at bridge for 
moderate points. Why? Because the City has con- 
quered the West End, and the jargon of the Stock 
Exchange has become the talk of smoking-rooms and 
the prattle of boudoirs. The game of speculation in 
Mayfair and Belgravia in stocks and shares supplies 
the players of both sexes with too mutji work in getting 
information about the chances of a rise and fall to 
tonpt them to risk their money on the turn of a card 
or the running of a horse, as to whom they cannot 
possibly know whether he is meant or not. 

The contrast between the Jockey Club, in the reigns 
of the third and fifth Georges, is not less striking than 
that of the Four-in-hand at the same dates. Just half 
a century before the Four-in-hand, the Jockey Club 
was founded at the Red Lion Inn, Newmarket, in 1750. 
Seventeen years later the election to the Jockey Club 
coffee and dining-rooms began to be by ballot, and 
the new Jockey Club rules at present existing were 
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drawn up. In 1821 came further organization, the 
purchase of the estates at Newmarket was completed. 
Some two decades, however, el^>sed before, in 1882, 
all the racing details were settled. 

Henceforward, every race meeting was advertised in 
the calender under the conduct of at least two stewards, 
a judge, a starter, and a clerk of the course, a handi- 
capper, a stake-holder, and clerk of the scales. Of these 
officials the clerk of the course acts as mainspring of 
the whole machinery. For these important duties he is 
paid partly by salary, partly by a share in the profit 
from gate-money. Equally responsible is the post of 
clerk of the scales, who, to ensure perfect accuracy 
in weighing, may be seen throwing his handkerchief 
into the scales to test their perfect balance before the 
day's work begins. The starter, like the other func- 
tionaries just mentioned, is a salaried Jockey Club 
official, and the first gentleman who ever discharged 
the duty was Lord Marcus Beresford, succeeded in 
1890 by Mr. Arthur Coventry. The absolute rulers 
of the turf are the Jockey Club stewards, who are 
a law unto themselves, and from whom there is no 
appeal. These, towards the close of the last or the 
beginning of the present century, were Lords Cadogan, 
Zetland, and March. At the present time of writing 
(August, .1913) they are Lord Durham's twin brother, 
F. Lambton (senior steward). Major Eustace Loder, 
and Lord Wolverton. These, especially of late, faithful 
to their predecessors' example in putting a veto on 
betting or horse ownership by jockeys, practically con- 
trol the doings, not only of jockeys but ot owners. 

These autocratic prerogatives have, of course, their 
perilous side, seen, as some think, during the Derby 
of the year in which these lines are written, when, 
without any complaint on the part of those interested 
in Aboyeur, to whom the race was awarded, the judge 
disqualified the actual winner and favourite, Craiganour, 
on the ground of its jockey having " bumped " his 
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nearest rival. On the whole, however, the Jockey Club 
supervision has raised the standard of turf ethics. 
Against occasional rascality there can be no guarantee, 
but in this third year of King George V, whatever may 
be the case with trainers, a jockeys' ring can scarcely 
be said to exist. As for the alleged dearth of good 
jockeys, that may be largely due to the popularization 
by the Yankee rider, Tod Sloan, of the " monkey 
seat." Hence the place of their own filled by such 
jockeys as Frank Wootton and Danny Maher. 

One other innovation is the settlement of bets at the 
Victoria Club instead of at Tattersall's, whose com- 
mittee, however, is still the tribunal for adjudicating 
on disputed bets and for posting defaulters. During 
the Middle Ages Sfwrt of different kinds formed the 
chief interest of the European upper classes, uniting 
them, whatever their country, into one social interest. 
The same may be said about the various divisions of 
London if not European society generally to-day. 
Hence the representative character of the Turf Club, 
as well as in a less degree of others. Not, indeed, 
that the Turf is the official rendezvous of the turf 
rulers. These hold constant meetings on their own 
Newmarket estate. Their annual meeting takes place 
at the London house of one or other of their members, 
usually at Lord Derby's, formerly th'e well-remem- 
bered corner building in St. James's Square, but, since 
the present centiuy came in, removed to Stratford Place. 
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CLUBWOMEN AND. CLUBMEN, IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 



The ihe-tnrfite and her lunetecDth-caitui; MKestrestet — The pnmitiTe dnbinmui 
•nd hei stimnge contntt to tbe dubwonui of to-dAj — Ladie^ A I Ikiutu iu, 
Ltccuid, Lyric, and Army and Navy Clnbo — Thamet-ade beginnings of die 
LoodM) dub out of London — The Otleani — Its second home at Bn^lon — 
ClubmcD who made the Brighton summer season — The typical coantiy ctob — 
Its celebrities, and their service* to Chnrdi and State — A lady dub maker of 
Scotland — l^dy Helen Huqto Ferguson carries on the Queen's— ^^nbiQakii^ 
in Edinbargh b«cun by Henry Dundai with the New Club evolntiDa aooa 
St. George's Channel— Daly's, the original resort for Irish M.F.'s— Blad- 
balling extraordinary and a secesiioD — The Kildaie Street Clnb — The 
itnmgbold of UniiM oppoaitioiiut* — Nineteenth and twentieth centnry 
national and Imperial celebritiea there — Treamna belowstsits in Scotch and 
Irish dnba— Other country dubs— The Yorkifaire and the Bath and Cooaty. 

The varied animation of the racecourse, the picturesque 
effect of the well-appointed coaches, especially at Ascot 
and Goodwood, massed under the trees near the Grand 
Stand, and the many-coloured line of jockeys breaking 
up for a preliminary canter, and thm manoeuvring them- 
selves into position, in a far greater degree than the 
glimpses caught of the race itself, explain the feminine 
interest in the great meetings of the differait seasons. 
The smart sportswomen of the earlier Georgian era 
were so much in evidence, with their jewelled betting- 
books, and, always in the same groups, appeared so 
regularly on every course that the social historian 
recently referred to deals with them collectively as a 
Female Jockey Club.» Prominent among them were 
her Royal Grace of York, with more than one of het 
kill, the Duchesses of Devonshire, Rutland, Bedford, 

■ Pigott'i ffn-ir, vol. a., "The Female Jockey Onb, «i a Sketch of ^ 
Manoen of the Age." 
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Montrose ; Viscountess Hampden, Lady Molyneux, the 
Countess Dudley and Ward, and the Countess of 
Sefton. It was some Yorkshire members of this ex- 
ceedingly " smart set," who had much to do with the 
St. Leger as early as it did becoming; one of the 
classic races, and with the general success of the 
Doncaster meeting. 

Before the eighteenth-century Ladies' Jockey Club 
the clubwcHnan was unknown to polite life. In 
Elizabethan times there had certainly been " ladies' 
nights " at Ben Jonson's Apollo, while, more than a 
hundred years afterwards. Peg WofEngton was first 
elected to the Beefsteak Club, and then chosen president 
for the season of 1749. But apart from the progres- 
sive and generally titled turf patronesses already 
mentioned, the Georgian ladies affecting what they 
called clubs, were certainly not in society. They 
belonged, in fact, to the lower and industrial portion 
of the middle class. 

Thus a Weavers' .Wives' Club met at a' select pot- 
house in Spitalfields ; there was a Milliners' Club not a' 
stone's-throw from the Royal Exchange, a Mantua 
Makers' in St. Martin's "Lane, and innmnerable others 
of the same kind elsewhere." 

The feminine club system of the twentieth century 
has as little of real affinity to the convivial combina- 
tion of craftswomen in the Middle Ages as to the 
sporting sisterhood of some hundred and fifty years 
ago. The only ladies' club with a suspicion of sport 
in its name, the Kennel, has grown out of the mon<^>oly 

■ See *a »Don;inout elghteenth-ceiitniy pablieition, TTuNtrn Art and Mytitty 
^ Gttsipiiig, being ». geneml ftccount oi all women's clnba in the City and its 
vabuiba. Only the bniib of Hogaith, Rowlandson, or Gilliky could do justice to 
these feminine meetings, at which, aftei a disarderl; repast of French beans and 
roast mutton, each caiving (ot herself, a disenssion on the club funds ends m a 
&ee fight ; the cosh-box is broken open, and its contents scattered over the room. 
Ned Ward, the scimilous pamphleteer who wrote the Ltndm Sfy, gives enlarged 
mccoants of these inddeoti, which had been used bya French writer, JesoHarieyi 
in his CAtfa ik Loiidrtt. 
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of their mistresses' affectioD by canine pets, and en- 
courages their breed by at least one annual show. The 
Park is at once horticultural and residoitial. and 
redeemed by Viscountess Wolseley's connection with 
it from any suspicion its name might suggest of bdng 
a butterfly haunt for the ftaaease. The clubwomen of 
to-day fonn a company at least as miscellaneously 
and even illustriously representative as their inferiors 
of the trousered sex. 

The Ladies' Athensum in Dover Street has for its 
president a royally bora lady, Louise, Duchess of 
Argyll ; for its vice-president the most popular and 
powerful of authoresses, Mrs. Humphry Ward. Among 
its leading members or its committee of fifty (three 
forming a quorum) are, adopting alphabetical order, 
another novelist, Madame Albanesi, Lady Archibald 
Campbell, Mrs. Calander of Ardinglass, yet a third 
mistress of fiction, Mrs. W. K. Clifford, Lady Susan 
Fitzclarence, Mrs. Farquharson of Invercauld, Ladj 
Grey Egerton, Lady Helen Forbes, the Countess of 
Gosford, Lady Constance Hatch, Lady Herbert of 
Uanarth, Mrs. Rochefort Maguire, Lady Muriel Paget, 
the Countess of Portsmouth, Lady Ridley, the Mar- 
chioness of Ripon, Mrs. George Cornwallis West (Lady 
Randol^ Churchill), and Lady Rivers Wilson. 

Artistic literary sympathies or political interests 
qualify for membership of the Athenaeum. Original 
contributions in the shape of books or articles, or some 
achievement in painting or statuary, can alone secure 
membership of the Lyceum. This select company of 
modish Minervas, founded in 1 9 1 1 by the lady who is 
now Mrs. Aimfield, has for its president Lady Frances 
Balfour, as the eighth Duke of Argyll's daughter, the 
sister-in-law of the Princess Louise. Among those 
grouped around her are the lady who, as Sir Richard 
Strachey's widow, represents the family whose combined 
statesmanlike and soldierUke qualities have placed them 
high among the personal forces that have made the 
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Anglo-Saxon Empire ; Mrs. Bedford Fenwicfc, Lady 
Beachcroft, Mrs. Dickinson Berry, M.D. ; not to pro- 
long the catalogue of names, there may be mentioned 
at once the distinguishing feature of the Ladies' 
Lyceum, its afSliation to societies of the same kind and 
on the same scale in Berlin, Brussels, Florsice, Milan, 
Paris, and Stockholm. The clubwoman, therefore, has 
only to intimate her arrival at any of these capitals 
to find in them without any entrance payment the same 
sort of accommodation as she has left behind her at 
128-9, Piccadilly. The actual or potential mothers of 
the University first-class women of the future have 
also a genial haunt in the Lyric Club, at which, as 
at the Lyceum, the place of a library is filled by the 
lectures of male celebrities, duly lunched and sometimes 
dined by their listening hostesses. The practical utility 
of these institutions to the clubwoman is for non-resident 
members, who, when up for a short speU of shoppiogi, 
find independence of movement and economy of money 
and time, who therefore dislike billeting themselves, 
and to whom a club .bedroom, if one happens to be 
vacant, is a pleasant alternative to a lodging-house 01; 
an inn. Naturally, therefore, all these conveniences 
are intensified in the case of the Ladies' Army and 
Navy Club, without which the twentieth-century grass- 
widow finds it difficult to imagine how her predecessor 
of the Victorian age contrived to exist. For has not 
the frequent wifely furlough to Europe become a 
parental duty, at intervals as short as may be, when 
boys and girls are at school in England? Fortunately, 
in these days of rapid locomotion between home and 
the military stations of our Asiatic Empire or other 
dependencies, the return journey can be made almost 
as economically as swiftly, and the clubwoman on whom 
domestic duty forces that effort heroically goes through 
with it at a cost which feminine tact, self-denial, and 
experience have reduced to a minimum. 

Before its international application by the Ladies' 
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Lyceum, the mere man— of course, after a £ar more 

limited fashion— had made the experiment of club 
affiliation in London and the home counties. Captain 
Harry Wombwell, with Mr. Algernon Bourke, ranks 
among the most resourceful and enterprising of 
club contrivers during the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth cenmry. Before leaving the Army be had been 
one of those who co-operated with the officers and 
others already mentioned in organizing the Raleig^. 
During the early seventies the success of the Guards' 
and other clubs on the Upper Thames suggested to bim 
the idea of more elaborately equipped riparian quarters 
nearer London. One of the mansions in which Louis 
Philippe had passed some years of his first exile wciited 
for a tenant. Why not acquire the property and fit 
it up as a branch of the parent tree in King Street. 
Thus was founded and for a short time flourished the 
Orleans Club, Richmond. Its prospectus had been 
idyllically attractive ; for a modest subscription it 
promised to bring within the reach of week -long toilers 
in London chambers the combined charms of a first- 
rate hotel and of a private villa, in the prettiest bend 
of a river rivalled by few streams for the exhaustless 
diversity of its scenic effects. From the Temjde and 
Lincoln's Inn there was an early rush to secure bed- 
rooms in the summer, weeks and even months ahead. 
Sir Charles Dilke, whose skill in oarsmanship and 
devotion to tl^ imperial stream foreign travel and 
parliamentary preoccupation had not been allowed to 
impair, gave the project his substantial and enthu- 
siastic support. Sir Douglas Straight, then distancing 
as an advocate his contemporaries at the Common Law 
bar, took up the scheme not less warmly as a means 
of weekly recuperating his physical and forensic 
agencies. Gradually, however, the warmest votaries 
of the Orleans found that they were less free than 
they had anticipated to make it a regular Saturday 
to Monday resort. Sometimes their Richmond excur- 
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sions had to be made with their domestic belongings ; 
at others they were pre-engaged to private hosts in that 
delightful neighbourhood. As a substitute, at the 
King's Road comer of West Street, Brighton, exactly 
the house for a marine Orleans unexpectedly presented 
itself. The old Sussex Club in the Steine, the Union 
Club, and its latest neighbour on the sea-front, the 
New Club, left room for the enterprise. During the 
earlier eighties the Brighton Orleans became a favourite 
resort for week-ends and often for longer terms. Lord 
Randolph Churchill made it his political headquarters 
out of town, summoning there his chief henchmen, 
Sir John E. Gorst occasionally, but more often and, 
indeed, invariably Sir Alfred Slade and one or two of 
the Fourth Party's unattached members or independent 
well-wishers. Of these, the chief survivor to-day is 
Mr. J. T. Agg-Gardner, then, as now, the Conservative 
Member for Cheltenham. To him Brighton, if she 
does not owe a statue on the sea-front, is under material 
obligations, because bis hospitalities, exercised' at the 
Orleans, first acquainted Randolph Churchill and others 
of social consequence in their day with the summer 
chaims of the place as yet fashionably known cmly in 
its late autumnal and winter aspect. 

Hitherto, throughout the dog-day period, the beach 
had swarmed with trippers certainly not belonging to 
the polite world, but, like its adjacent promenades, was 
barren of visitors from the London West End. Captain 
Wombwell had had the good fortune to secure for his 
managing secretary a former Light Cavalry comrade. 
Major H.J. Wilkin, the perfect embodiment of a club 
disciplinarian. Under his regime every room was 
engaged long before the Sussex fortnight opened ia 
August with Goodwood . Thus, for the first time, 
society, through the medium of the Brighton Orleans, 
found that East End excursionists, holiday-making 
shopboys and servants, maids out of place, did not 
pre%«nt the summer breezes blowing from the Channel 
21 
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or the inland downs from, being equally salubrious 
and enjoyable. 

Beneath another roof Mr. Algernon Bourt* m^- 
toriously attempted to revive the dub whose lastii^ 
memorial to-day is the possession by the watering-place 
of George IV, of a season in what used to be the deadest 
time of its year, correspondii^ in variety and vivacity 
to the winter season in London before Parliament 
meets. 

Whether on the south coast, at the inland spas, or in 
any other pleasure towns, the inner life of the clubs 
most in request and the personality of its habitues a 
good deal resemble each other. Their most refreshing 
feature is a comparative absence of party colour in 
politics, their members taking it for granted about 
each other that they all belong to wtiat at the centre of 
provincial fashion which they have made their home is 
considered the " gentlemanly " party. Only a few doors 
off at the Madoima Club their womenkind are ecfaoinjEf 
the London gossip of fifth-rate society papers in the 
intervals of an active campaign at bridge, and from 
the small talk of their better halves the local lords 
of creation, in the club they scarcely call their own, 
take their conversational cue. For the clubmen erf 
London-by-the-sea, or at the wells of the medicinal 
hinterlan<^ testify to a pervading feminine influence, 
which often has its agents in the medical pope and 
anti-pope of the place, the soft-spolran fetcher and 
carrier between boudoir and smoking-room, Emulsius 
Placebo, and the more Abemethylike healer. Sir Rufus 
Craggs. These are presently joined by Mr. Algernon 
Theodore Gripp, long the fashionable member of the 
film of Clench and Holdfast, Lincoln's Inn, who having 
professionally achieved something more than a com- 
petence, has not perhaps found all that his imagination 
painted in matrimony, but has reasonably reckoned on 
some years of happy wedded companionship with a 
perfecdy blameless, attractive, and sensible little widow 
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without domestic encumbrances, inha.hitmg a prettj' 
" maisonette " in a desirable quarter. Here she may have 
escaped the suitors that infested Penelope, but has 
become the prey of she-parasites and vampires. These 
■resent her second marriage as an injury to themselves, 
and are intent on its undoing by making the yoke in- 
tolerable to the husband, who is gradually weak 
enough to play into the conspirators' hands iby 
giving up the field to grass widows, district visitors, 
and pet [mrsons. Thus though he is now out 
of the firm he frequently finds there are rem- 
nants of business requiring his presence in town, 
and making it convenient on his return to dine at the 
club. " If," in his honeyed voice murmurs Dr. 
Placebo, " I v/ere changing my state, 1 would sooner 
face a regiment of worsted rivals than half a dozen dis- 
possessed lady friends. The truth," he proceeds to 
explain, " is, when pretty little Mrs. Canterton changed 
her name, the happy man whose patronymic she took 
put a number of feminine noses out of joint." She had 
long been the soul of hospitality to countless friends 
of her own sex, who periodically quartered themselves 
for health or pleasure at her delightful residence close 
to the esplanade and the mineral springs in Megiddo 
Terrace, Mozambique. "Take my word for it," says 
little Bob Spruce, who knows everything, "it is not 
the multitude of male admirers who may still buzz 
about her, but, as somebody called it, the ' monstrous 
regiment ' of her own sex, the sisterhood touts and 
the host of alms-mongering Mrs. Jellybys who have 
bec(»ne her camp followers, that make the populax 
widow with an independence so risky an investment." 
At least a score of poor relations and professional 
mothers-in-law periodically swarmed round Mrs. Canter- 
ton, not only for board and lodging when they wanted 
it but for little loans of money or contributions to the 
Easter offerings fund, which practically comes to much 
the same thing. 
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The consequence is that ever since Clench and 
Holdfast's fonner partner set up his own Lares and 
Penates, the independent gentlewomen who cannot live 
on Mrs. Gripp as they lived on Mrs. Canterton have 
commiserated to make the unha|4>y benedict's life a 
burden to him, and it may be eventually to break up 
his home. 

If secular politics do not much enter into the Sesame, 
the smart club at Mozambique, the medical and more 
or less religious cliques keep it, from time to time, in 
a ferment. The two white-chokered rivals of the place 
both belong to the club. Latterly, indeed, they have 
been, not rivals but allies. The Rev. Plantagenet 
Toplady Tuft had always passed for an evangelical, 
and filled his local church with the wealthiest and most 
select members of that school. Vicar after vicar of 
Mozambique, generally an Anglo-CathoIic, had success- 
fully resisted the mere incumbent's claim to a larger 
share in the ecclesiastical loaves and fishes, or to speak 
quite correctly, the parochial perquisites of the places. 
The club, a real factory of Mozambique opinion, has 
several unattached clerical members. These, in their 
unctuous phrase, declared the aforesaid squabbles to 
be verging on the unsavoury. At last the old clerical 
autocrat of Mozambique died. "Why not," one day 
at the club said the rasi Anglo-Indian General Protocol, 
one of Tuft's supporters, to his pastor, " bury the 
hatchet with the new man and settle the difficulty by 
pooling whatever comes in, and afterwards quietly 
dividing the spoil— I mean," he said, " all locally 
collected moneys for any Church needs? " 

The hint did not fall on deaf or unwilling ears. As 
soon as the ceremony of " readii^ himself in " had been 
performed by the new vicar, the High Anglican Pierre- 
point Bellows, with the peacemaking General Protocol 
as seconder, he was proposed by the evangelical Tuft 
for the Sesame. There, at a luncheon arranged by 
Protocol and assisted at by two or three of tiie chi^ 
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clerically minded laymen in the place, an agreement 
between the ecclesiastical boss of Mozambique and the 
most formidably independent of his clergy was signed 
and sealed. The vicar of St. Lnke's-in-the-Hollow 
was to make certain concessions in the matter of weekly 
celebrations. Saints' Day observances, and choral re- 
fonn. In return he was to receive some privileges, not 
devoid of pecuniary value, hitherto kept tenaciously 
by a long line of Mozambique vicars to themselves. 
From all quarters congratulations poured in upon 
General Protocol for his politic and equitable composi- 
tion of differences that had so long marred the social 
and religious harmony of Mozambique. The general 
modestly received them with the words : " The credit 
is not mine but the club's ; and if all other clubs like 
the Sesame would pour oil on the troubled waters of 
the Church militant, after the same fashion, they would 
leave the judicial committee of the Privy Council very 
little work to do." 

The absence of any Anglo -Catholic counterblast to 
an institution like the National Club was mentioned in 
an earlier chapter. In places like the essentially typical 
Mozambique this defect is more than supplied by the 
management and finesse exemplified in the historical 
case just mentioned. The civil even more than the 
religious administration of a town or neighbourhood 
gains more than may be thought from a first-class and 
really representative institution- like the Sesame. Every 
day and in all parts the provincial club operates as a 
centre for organizing wholesome opinion and intelli- 
gent criticism in municipal matters, as well as the most 
drastic antidote to jobbery and corruption, which social 
ambition when properly manipulated can supply. It 
may, like its metropolitan model, be honeycombed by 
cliques and sets, but these do not impair its effective 
custody of civic morals and manners. 

To pass from the English Channel coast and the 
home counties to the other side of the Tweed, the 
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Scotch capital shows the club system, as well in its 
newest and oldest aspects, and both in the most perfect 
working order. Ptace aux dames, from both parents 
the late Lord and the present Dowager Laxly Dufferin, 
Lady Helen Munro Ferguson, has inherited, among 
other things, a rare gift of organizing. Of that gift 
there can be no more triumphal exhibition than the 
Queen's Club, Edinburgh. Its founder had matured 
her plan and was ready to carry it into execution some 
time before London varieties of the institution came 
into being. Had Lady Helen Munro Ferguson needed 
a model, she would have found it ready to her hand 
in her own country. The New Club, Edinburgh, in 
1787, also the birth year of the M.C.C. at Lord's, owed 
its existence as entirely to a single mind as was to be 
the case with the Queen's Club a hundred and twenty 
years after . 

In 1775 a low-roofed room in Dowie's Tavern, with 
wooden chairs and a sanded floor, convivially brought 
together the Duke of Bucdeuch and various other 
Midlothian magnates over huge bowls of hot whisky 
punch, whose steam seemed to drop from the ceiling 
and whose fragrance, as Cockbum, one of the revellers, 
put it, perfumed the whole parish. Songs, toasts, and 
argimients were the accompaniments of these high jinks, 
as they had been of those at which Councillor Pleydell, 
the lively, sharp-looking gentleman, with a professional 
look in his eye and a professional formality in his 
manner, assisted in Qay Mannering. The presid- 
ing and animating spirit of these meetings, at which 
elevation never passed into inebriety, was Cockbura's 
uncle, universally known alike in North and South 
Britain as Harry Dundas, the earliest Anglo-Indian 
expert who ever sat at St. Stephen's, a shrewd, tactful 
lawyer, a genial, clever, popular man of the world, and 
in his capacity for stowing away strong waters, wine or 
spirit, beneath his waistcoat without turning a hair a 
veritable sandbag. In his preference for men over 
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measures aod his belief in persons rather than priaci|des, 
Dundas personified the temper of the time at which 
Whig and Tory had lost much of their own old dis- 
tinction, and public men were Pittites, Foxites, followers 
of Rockingham or Shelbume. For some time an estab- 
lished ornament of the Scotth Bar, Dundas entered 
the House of Commons as the Tory North's Lord 
Advocate in 1774 ; he contrived to retam the office 
under Rockingham. He might doubtless have done 
so during the Fox and North coalition, under the Duke 
of Portland, but, distrusting the vitality of that regime 
and seeing the man of the future in William Pitt, he 
■would not do violence to his political conscience by any 
connection with the unscrupulous and necessarily ephe- 
meral alliance of two greedy, in themselves mutually 
antagonistic, place-btmters with a dUcal nonentity for 
a figure-head. 

Pawky Hal, as by this time Dundias was known, 
SLs one of the Opposition threw in his lot with Pitt, and 
made himself the coming Minister's right-hand man. 
In 1784 the fall of the coalition and the rise of 
Chatham's son to the first place brought Dundas's 
reward in the Treasurership of the Navy. By this 
time his popularity in Scotland was only as great as 
the favour and, indeed, the affection he enjoyed with 
Pitt. He was able, therefore, from his place on the 
Treasury Bench to introduce and carry a Bill for restor- 
ing their estates to the Jacobite landlords who had been 
proscribed after the '45. No English statesman since 
the tmion under Queen Anne had ever been as power- 
ful north of the Tweed as was the younger Pitt in 
1784. Whh scarcely an exception the Scotch con- 
stituencies returned his supporters. Nor in India, then 
becoming the chosen field for Scotch enterprise and 
ingenuity, could any applicant for a post, great or 
small, expect success unless Dundas, now President of 
the Board of Control, saw that he was not less of a 
Pittite than himself. Dundas, however, did not allow 
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zeal for his frietld and patron's political advancement to 
interfere with the work of promoting the social welfare 
and harmony of his native land, and especially its 
capital. Of his efforts in that direction the institutirai 
now to be visited is the prosperous and endurin^f 
monument. The tavern festivities already described 
were joined in equally by Whig and Tory, by profes- 
sional men and peers of old descent. At these drinking 
bouts the question had more than once suggested 
itself why Edinburgh had as yet no estabUshment of 
the same social consideration, convenience, and com- 
fort as the famous London resorts in St. James's or 
Pall Mall. To remove all traces of the party and 
personal rivalry between Hanoverian and Jacobite, 
Dundas, after consulting the wisest beads of all parties 
and factions, decided that no better means could be 
adopted than a society which should acclimatize in 
Prince's Street the social methods and creature accom- 
modation of Boodle's, Brooks's, or the still more 
venerable White's. Whigs as numerously and as 
promptly as Tories from the first came into the New 
Club . On the Tory side the chief figure was the 
third Duke of Buccleuch, who combined with feudal 
politics a vast landlord's enlightened and beneficent 
interest in agricultural refonn ; and another Scotch 
peer of the same rank, his grace of Atholl, the intense 
nationality of whose ancestral traditions had been shown 
first by a tardy acceptance of the English supremacy, 
secon<Uy by a gradual and reluctant acquiescence in 
the Hanoverian settlement. Prominent on the other 
side was Sir John Dalrymple, afterwards the eighth 
Earl of Stair. 

Within half a century of its having been planted 
there sprang from this parent stock several smaller 
social growths. "The" Club and the Friday Chib 
included Sir Walter Scott among their members, and 
though beginning, like the London club, in a tavern, 
contained the germs of later organizations like the 
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Edinburgh City Club, the Scottish Conservative, and 
the University. 

As in the Scotch capital so in the Irish, the club 
maker developed himself from the tavern-keeper. The 
coffee-bouse life of Dublin reproduced in miniature 
that of London. Lucas's in Cork Street was the same 
house of call for fine gentlemen, idlers, and gamblers 
as White's from the earliest stage of its existence 
had been. At most of these meetings attention was 
fixed on the handsome face and well-dressed person of 
Maria Edgeworth's ancestor. This was the great Dublin 
buck of his day. Colonel Ambrose Edgeworth, called 
by Dean Swift " the prince of puppies," whose entrance 
into any company acted as the signal for Swift's depar- 
ture from it.' Edgeworth, like others of his set, longed 
for a resort v/bere the company would be a little more 
select and the fare not quite so roughly chosen. The 
first person to whom he imparted these notions was 
Enoch Sterne, then a collector of Wicklow, Clerk to the 
Irish House of Lords, and extensively acquainted with 
the men most likely to forward such a project. The 
eventual result was the creation of Daly's Club, 
encircled, as readers of Charles Lever's novels will 
remember, with so pleasant a halo of comic romance. 

Originating in Dame Street, Daly's reached the height 
of its fame after its removal to College Green in 1791. 
To Daly's, when the house was up, came Curran, Flood, 
Bushe, Plunket, all resplendent in evening dress-coats 
braided with gold, white pantaloons, satin waistcoats, 
and above all the Irish Demosthenes, to adopt Lord 
Holland's description, Grattan, dressed exactly as he 
may still be seen in his portrait in Trinity College— 
the scarlet uniform of the Volunteers. 

If the club idea had first occurred to Ambrose 
Edgeworth, it was Flood's chief disciple and successor 

■ Swiftl ytmrmal ta Sttlla, edited bj' F. Ryland (Bell & Sons), p. 33. The 
Dublin Society (now Royal) was founded in 1730, and jwied by Swift's Mend 
Tbontu Sheridan, and otben of hii dicle, but never by Swift himMlf. 
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who carried it into effect. What Henry Dimdas was 
to Pitt, his contemporary and chief intimate, Dexas 
Daly, had been from the 6rst to Grattan, who looked 
upon him as a master of parliamentary tact and an 
oracle of social knowledge. At the club to which 
Grattan's confidant gave his name, the orator, ensconced 
in a quiet comer, would rehearse in an undertone soax 
of the oratorical effects which, as Member for the 
Yorkshire borough of Malton, he was lor^ afterwards 
to reproduce in the English Parliament, when the friend 
who had helped him so much in their preparation 
was no more. Grattan's fellow-clubmen at Daly's, 
Langrishe, Ponsonby, and Plunket, such of these as 
heard him in the House, said that his short, antithetical 
sentences, uttered in a foreign accent, owed something 
of their success, not only to their original prepara- 
tion at Daly's Club but to the shrewd hints of Denis 
Daly himself. 

Daly's resembled White's, as w^ in its high play ■ 
as in its exclusiveness. The severity of its entrance 
ballot caused a serious secession in 1787. The two 
most popular young men in Dublin society then were 
Lord Conyngham's twin sons. Of these, Henry after- 
wards became the third baron of his line, and sub- 
sequently the first marquis. His brother, on inheriting 
the Barton estates in the county Clare, took the Barton 
name. This Nathaniel Barton, as he had now become, 
in the year already mentioned wias blackballed at Daly's 
from purely political motives. 

The inevitable result was a withdrawal of his 
supporters from Daly's, promptly followed by the 
genesis of a new society. This, flourishing as much 
as ever at the present moment, gradually achieved the 
same consequence in the Isle of Saints as had been 
already done by the New Club in Scotland. The 

■ See Cbailes Lever's nOTSl Tie KaigAt tf Gmjnut, where tbe kD%h( tttlui 
eveiy acre in hU pouesuon, and rises np bom the caid-tablc io tbe pty of 
the moiaing a beggai. 
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Kildare Street Club has always stood at the meeting of 
Nassau Street and Kildare Street. It soon success- 
fully competed with Daly's as a parliamentary and 
fashionable haunt, and eventually eclipsed its older 
rival. From the first it brought together not fewer 
celebrities than, as we have seen, met beneath the 
famous roof on College Green. The Kildare Street 
Club of one's own time is associated so closely with 
the territorial and bureaucratic ^Ute that some surprise 
may be excited by the presence among its earliest 
members of men uncompromisingly opposed to the 
English connection. Such were Sir Jonah Harrington, 
the anecdotal historian of the Union Act, with which 
the nineteenth century opened, an independent and 
entertaining critic of successive administrations, while 
sitting for Tuam first, for Bannagher afterwards, the 
fourth son of the squire of Abbeyleix, in Queen's 
County (the reputed original of Miss Edgeworth's 
Castle Rackrent . ) Sir Jonah certainly personified 
throughout the vicissitudes of his life the presiding 
spirit of the home surroundings described in that novel. 
In 1798, some years after he had been called to the 
Bar, he received the appointment of Admiralty Judge. 
Those portions of his Memoirs relating to the tenure 
and forfeiture for corruption of that office gave 
Thackeray some hints for Barry Lyndon. Other 
Kildare Street Opposition champions were Lord Henry 
Fitzgerald, Arthur O'Connor of the United Irishman, 
and Robert Stewart, who a few years later, as Lord 
Castlereagh, by a corruption more lavish than Bar- 
rington's, was to overthrow the national Legislature 
of which he had been a bulwark. But the club's most 
familiar ornament, in its opraiing years, was Sir Boyle 
Roche, noteworthy not only for his bulls but for his 
repartees. 

Of the former, less hackneyed than the bird simile, 
was the passionate declaration : " I would gladly 
sacrifice, not only part of the Constitution but the 
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whole of it to preserve the remainder." The readiness 
of rejoinder has no better example than the words 
addressed to Curran, who had just exclaimed : " Don't 
speak to me of my ■ honour ; I am the guardian of 
my own honour." " Faith 1 " said Sir Boyle, " I knew 
you would, at one time or other, accept a sinecure." 
Contemporary with these, and not less well known in 
his day, was the head of the Conollies, whose father 
had been the first Member returned by Ballyshannon, 
and one of whoae nineteenth-century descendants kept 
open house at Castletown, near Dublin. Between 1849 
and 1876 "Tom" Conolly visited the club once or 
twice a week for the express purpose of reinforcing the 
guests under his huge, rambling, universally hospitable 
roof with some of its members, who generally included 
Sir William Gregory, the some-time Ceylon Governor, 
as well as M.P. for his native county, Galway, and 
for Dublin, the most delightful, instructive, and 
variously experimced Irishman of his time. 

The bay window of the club, for the interest of its 
varied associations, may be compared with that of 
White's, and contains the comer in which the 
most illustrious of Kildare Street warriors, the first 
Viscount Gough, whose victories secured England 
the Punjab, talked over past times with Gregory, 
and often beckoned to his chair some of the 
younger men about him. To this period of the 
club belonged also the best known of the Herberts of 
Muchross, the second Earl of Erne, the most universally 
beloved of ail Irish magnates, and the great Ulster 
leader of Florence Court, the picturesque patriarch 
of his people, the third Earl of Enniskillen. 

So the Kildare Street Club succession has gone on 
till to-day, by no one in the Victorian era more impres- 
sively represented than by the fourth Earl of Longiford, 
by none more agreeably or amiably than by the eloquent 
and resourceful Edward Gibson, the first Lord Ash- 
bourne, by none in a manner more congenial to the 
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place than the twentieth-century Lord Longford, and 
by the inheritor of so many great and graceful endow- 
ments, the David Plunket who is the first Lord 
Rathmore. 

The common possession both of the chief Edinburgh 
and Dublin club is a cellar whose contents are of 
matchless merit and antiquity. Irish wine was in 
Swift's day and long afterwards the common descrip- 
tion of claret. Scotland, of course, claimed an equal 
right to give the vintage her own name. No cwi- 
noisseur in the British Isles during the Brst half of 
the nineteenth c^itury had such an assortment as lay 
in the cellars of the New and Kildare Street Clubs 
of the [834 claret, of the 181 1 (the comet year) hock, 
and of Stock's dry champagne, bought at Crockford's 
sale for something between half a guinea and a guinea 
a bottle. This was the wine of which, at the Dublin 
club four Irish members drank fifteen bottles at a 
sitting in the worst year of Irish distress. 

Of other provincial clubs, nearly, if not quite, the 
oldest is the Yorkshire. This, like the Edinburgh 
and Dublin societies, grew out of the meetings held 
at a tavern, in this case the Black Swan Hotel, by men 
well known in their different divisions of the county. 
The lead in this matter was unanimously given to 
Mr. George Lane Fox, of Barkston. His chief coad- 
jutors in the year which witnessed the club's founda- 
tion, 1839, were the third baronet of the Wombwell line, 
as well known in the Court and in the salon of his day, 
if not in the camp, as his son and successor of Balaclava 
fame ; a great cricketer's grandfather, the fifth Lord 
Hawke, and the first and newly created Lord Wenlock, 
Head and shoulders above the notabilities who after- 
wards came in was the last Duke of Cleveland, with 
his tall figure, piercing eyes, e^le beak, in his counten- 
ance and carriage the personified ideal of a great noble, 
the surface area of whose estates covered a great part 
of the kingdom. 
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Going southward, most of the excellent resorts 
abounding in the western counties grew up at least a 
cou{^e of decades after the Yorkshire Club, and in one 
western county, Somerset, the Bath and County Club 
was indebted for its earliest vogue to the fact of its 
having secured a cook who had been trained in the 
Bath, York House Hotel, had there learned the secret 
of the filets de bauf d la Bernaise, and wiio could teli 
the butler how and where to get the champagne called 
vin da Prisideni, from being the brand which, in 
his pre-imperial days, the great Napoleon dispensed to 
the troops at Satory.' 

■ liaYimA's Art ^ DmiHg {Vhanj, 1899), p. 51- 
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CHAPTER XVI 

CLUBMEN ABROAD AND AS PEACEMAKERS 

The Ei^liih and Fimch Jockey C[uba penooallf compkreil—Parisuui clubmen 
at home and English clubmen in Paiis — Diplomatists as club intemational- 
iiera— The Grosvenor — The St. James's, its maketi, migrations, and sur- 
vivors — The Bachelors' Qub — Sir Tlitmias Pycroft as Anglo-Indian club 
creator and pioneer of an Empire club syttem — the East iDdia United Service 
Club — Ladies' Imperial institutions— Club manuhtctureis of Anglo-American 
cement and their foreninncrs — Two clubmen as peacemakers — Sir Frank 
IjHcelles and Lord Weardale — Back from club to pab.— The old club and 
the new pailiamcntary timetable — Week-end influences on club and dining- 
room—- Restaurant and cafe rivalry to the club — The dub on the Ids, its 
sympathy with the London dub in abstemious habits. 

Separated by their wealth and leisure from their less 
fortunate fellow-countrymen, the upper classes of 
mediaeval Europe, as Bishop Mandell Creighton has 
shown in his Simon de Montfort, were united into a 
single aristocratic polity, with sport or war for its exclu- 
sive pursuit. As regards the former of these occupa- 
tions, the remark is singiilarly applicable to opulent 
Britons of widely differing origin and antecedents at 
home, and it characterises the international relation- 
ships of polite life in the twentieth not less than 
in the ;thirteenth century. An institution so vari- 
ously representative as the Turf Club, for example, 
not only brings together the English personifica- 
tion ot, the old acres and the new wealth, but, 
as has also been done by the Travellers' and 
die St. James's Clubs, mingles with these from time 
to time men of corresponding stati<Hi and resources 
from the other side of the Dover Straits. There is 
consequently some amount of interocHnmunion between 
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the clubs of Paris and London, notwithstanding' the 
many contrasts between the developments of the dub 
system in the two capitals. The French Jockey Club 
sometimes admits to social fellowship beneath its roof 
in the Roe Royale foreigners of high distinction, as 
well as pillars of the turf belonging to other countries, 
even though little known outside sporting circles. 
King Edward VII and the Duke of Fife were both 
members. Lord Farquhar is still a member. Sir 
H. Austin Lee, of our embassy most polished, [feasant, 
kindly, capable, and distinguished of international types, 
figured as a " diplomatic " member for twe' /-five 
years, but has recently taken his name off the ..^ooks. 
The other two or three Englishmen are turfites of high 
authority and extensive influence in their own depart- 
ment, but of a fame chiefly confined within its limits. 
In its official and executive capacity the club is assisted 
by other bodies in its turf administration. Its racing 
committee is concerned, chiefly or only with flat racing ; 
the Cercle de la Rae Royale, less select than the Jockey 
Club but recruited from the upper classes, manages 
steeplechases and is largely a gambling club. So, too, 
is the Cercle de PUnion Artistiqae, the resort of artists, 
society actors, promoters of amateur theatricals. This 
is said to realize from its card money between £20,000 
and £30,000 a year. The Union Club is the most 
purely diplomatic and old-fashioned in the French 
capital. The Travellers' Club in the Champs Elys6es 
has little in common with the Travellers' Club in Pall 
Mall, and is chiefly in favour with flutter-loving 
Americans. The Cercle Agricole is a country gentle- 
men's club, known as the pomme de terre . The 
Cercle Volney resembles the Artistic Union in the large 
proportion of painters on its books and the periodical 
exhibition of their works. 

Generally the continoital club syston show^ two signs 
of as yet being in its youth : its subscriptions are much 
higher than in England, generally ranging between 
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£15 and £30, and in nearly all there is tolerably high 
pL'v. Englishmen, who are seldom found in the native 
ins itutions, have in Paris a club to themselves, but of 
ni social consequence, being chiefly commercial. The 
L ■. les' Lyceum is the only London club possessing, 
as already mentioned, what are practically quarters 
of its own in Paris. But the Grosvenor, which began 
on an artistic, literary, and scientific basis, the Albe- 
marle, the New Almack's and the Bath, each open to 
both sexes, have club connections, not only in Europe 
but at the Antipodes, as well as in Mexico. In London 
a club movement towards internationalism set in with 
the St. James's Club. While founding this, three years 
after he had come into his title and nine years after 
his first Foreign Office experience as Under-Secretary, 
Lord Granville interested in his project the younger 
as well as the older members of the London Corps 
Diplomatique, just as, a generation earlier, Lord 
Londonderry did not establish the Travellers' before 
securing Talleyrand's goodwill and adhesion. Lord 
Granville's motive was to relieve the pressure on the 
Travellers', for which then names had to be put down 
twenty years ahead. The St. James's Club (1849) 
began in Bennet Street, St. James's, and moved to 
Grafton Street before settling at their present abode, 
106, Piccadilly, once Coventry House, afterwards 
occupied as the French Embassy by Count Flahault, 
the present Lord Lansdowne's grandfather. The best 
known among its original members were the witty, 
kindly rus^, raconteur, home and foreign politician, 
Henry Drummond Wolff, and Percy Smythe,' younger 
brother of George, loosely known as the original of 
Coningsby. Beneath its present roof, decorated with 

' Asked to join while the club was in formation, but retired very •bortlj' after. 
In addition (o Sir H. D. WalfF, anioiig the other original memben departed in 
the last few yean are Sir John Goidon Kennedy, the Earl of St. Geiman't, and 
Sir B. Ma1«t. Of the original members (in the first week of September, 1913) 
still living, the only two are Sir Horace Rumbold and Mr. Victor W. Bate* Van 
deWeyci. 
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visible associations of the Second Empire, it soon 
widened its pale and became the resort, not only, in 
addition to Foreign Office men, of Treasury exquisites, 
but of the social ilite of the whole Civil Service and 
of golden or smart youth generally. In that capacity 
it may be regarded as having become, with the help 
of Mr. William Gillett, a boro master of the ceremonies, 
whose social tact was only equalled by his enterprise, 
the parent, in 1880, of the ultra-brilliant and peren- 
nially prosperous Bachelors' Club, which, by being the 
first to entertain ladies at five o'clock tea, began to 
revolutionize the club system and give an impulse in 
the direction of ladies' clubs. 

Similarly, the Oriental Club visited in an earlier 
chapter occupies something of a parental relation to the 
East India United Service. The actual maker of this, 
though, had little personally to do with the Anglo-Indian 
company in Hanover Square. The elder of two un- 
commonly clever brothers. Sir Thomas Pycroft, who 
lived till 1 892, entered the East India Company's 
service in 1829. On one of his visits home he met, 
at a room provided for their convenience by their 
London agents, several of his past or present colleagues. 
No feature of the time was more prominent then than 
the multiplication of clubs. The gentlemen on fur- 
lough from Hindustan asked each other why they 
should not follow the fashion and establish their own 
social resort in a commanding position. Finance, 
architecture, and domestic management were all equally 
in Sir Thomas Pycroft's way. The prompt conclusion 
of all the preliminaries, the selection of a suitable 
building, and the changes necessary for its adaptation 
to its new purpose were all his work. 

In justice to the militant sex, twentieth -century male 
club makers who have worked on Sir Thomas Pycroft's 
lines might take for their motto the Elizabethan Dax 
femina facti; for two years before the male United 
Empire Club in Piccadilly (1904) there had come the 
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Ladies' Empire (1902), while, after a short interval, 
this was followed by the Ladies' Imperial (1906). 
During and before this period of patriotic club-rumiing, 
certain transatlantic agencies were preparing the 
ground for several Anglo-American club ventures. 
First came the conciliatory and winning methods, the 
faultless tact, and an amiable common sense approach- 
ing to genius, with which not only Mr. but Mrs. 
Phelps, during their London stay, inaugurated an 
entirely new era in the mutual intercourse of the two 
great branches of the Anglo-Saxon family. Then 
followed the extraordinary professional success and 
universal acceptance of the ex -Confederate Attorney- 
General J. P. Benjamin, together with Charles Russdl, 
afterwards Chief Justice, and the late Sir George Lewis, 
one of the best whist-players in those official head- 
quarters of the game, the Portland Club. Benjamin 
died in Paris in 1884. Before leaving London the 
golden opinions wcai by him there on all sides were 
shown by the farewell dinner in the Temple Hall, pro- 
moted by all the legal lights of his day. Other incidents 
or personages in Anglo-American intercourse leading 
up to the twentieth-century international clubs were the 
reception given here to the benevolent and sagacious 
United States industrial captain and benefactor, Mr. 
Peter Cooper, and to his son-in-law, Mr. Abraham 
Hewitt, and the extraordinarily favourable effect pro- 
duced by Lord Coleridge's and Frank Locfcwood's 
transatlantic tour. Among the literary ambassadors 
from the New World, whose accomplishments, sym- 
pathetic and successful deepening of the entente 
cordiale, endeared them to the multitude, as well as 
helped on the coming clubs, were Colone) John Hay 
(1897-9) and Mr. J. H. Choate. Neither of these, 
in the cordiality of his welcome from all sorts and 
conditions of Englishmen or in social and intellectual 
charm, fell short of the auth6r of the Biglow Papers, 
James Russell Lowell (1880-5). 
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The Anglo-American societies, for which the twentieth 
century had thus become ripe, incidentally revived the 
most ancient of all features in the club system, its 
tavern life. The beginning of the twentieth century 
witnessed, in the Old World and the New, the simul- 
taneous establishment of twin societies, both named 
the Pilgrims', for the promotion of Anglo-American 
good-fellowship. On the other side the Pilgrims chieSy 
rallied round Joseph Choate, after returning to the land 
of his birth, William Butler Duncan, and Chauncy 
De[>ew. In London their first president was and con- 
tinues to be Lord Roberts . Its members include 
General Doveton Hutchinson and Mr. Moreton Frewen. 
Its secretary is a bom organizer, Mr. Harry Brittain. 
The club dining-rooms and offices are at the Savoy 
Hotel. Another company of like texture and kindred 
motive, the Welcome, finds a home in the exhibition- 
grounds of Earl's Court. 

The cause of amity and good understanding between 
the peoples and rulers of Europe is maintained without 
any special club machinery by champions like Lord 
Weardale and Sir Frank Lascelles. The latter was 
our Ambassador at Berlin till 1908 ; Lord Weardale, 
a diplomatist, not by calling but by natural aptitude 
and experience, combines the shrewd insight of a 
travelled man of the world into the dominant feeling of 
nationalities, with a knowledge of the personal character 
and rivalries of the statesmen who govern them. 
Both the men now mentioned have for their object 
the strengthening of the European concert and the 
establishment of international solidarity upon the basis 
of conciliation and aibitraticHi . Comprehensive aims 
like these scarcely admit of advancement l^ club agency. 
" Club opinion," generally a fiction and often a carica- 
ture, could not in these matters form a really driving- 
power. Propagandists like those now mentioned may, 
however, and actually do influence the manufacture of 
current opinion in the joint -stock palaces of the fasiuoo- 
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i' able quarters, or Wherever else the process may be 
'^ carried on. But whether social or political, imperial or 
■ ; domestic, dub creation has now done its work and 
i:~ reached its goal. Whatever additions may be made 
'2 to any of the societies already existing are likely to 
i:. illustrate a further reversion to type in the shape of 
:■■: a return to the tavern clubs. Much that gave the 
::::. nineteenth -century Carlton and Reform real interest 
::; and importance has disappeared before the innova- 
j', tion of week-ends. In Victorian days the house rose 
■•u on Wednesdays at 5.30, and was generally counted 
out early on Fridays. Now Wednesday is a Govern- 
ment night ; Friday, being allotted to private Members 
for business of only local or personal concern, prac- 
>: ticaUy ends the parliamentary week. The released 
r, Members take the first train out of London, and perhaps, 
- en route to the country house, the seaside, or some other 
pleasure or business resort, a hurried meal at the club. 
Club life, therefore, instead of being, as formerly, at 
its height on the eve of the Sabbath between or during 
church hours on Sunday, is in a state of suspense. 
The great Saturday and Sunday dinners at the joint- 
■:, stock palaces of Pall Mall or St. James's have there- 
^ fore gone, like the week-end banquets in Belgravia 
or Mayfair. At the height of the session and the 
season the Athenaeum, the Travellers', and the St. 
T Stephen's Club, so convenient for gentlemen of the 
r long robe with parliamentary practice, are scarcely less 
; deserted than during September or on Christmas Day, 
while, in addition to this, the clubs which during the 
^ Victorian era were the sole dining-places for men have 
. now to compete with rivals daily growing in popularity 
like the legion of first-rate restaurants, none of which 
were in existence fifty years ago, while some of the 
best known, like the " Ritz " and the " Savoy," how- 
ever famous and firmly established, are even more 
modem growths. In this respect London's experience 
is that also of provincial capitals, where the companies 
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most in demand meet, not like the pleasant and cheery 
Brazenose Club at Manchester, beneath the roof of theii 
own, but at an inn. Similarly Vincent's and Loder's, 
each in a separate abode of its own, flourished at Oxford 
half a century ago. Then came in quick succession the 
Palmerston, the Canning, the Russell, the New Tory, 
the Old Etonians', the Caledonians', the American, the 
Canadian, the Gridiron, the Autheotics. Of these, 
several may be suggested by the old BuUingdon Chib, 
the Trinity Claret Club, the Myrmidons, the Phcenii, 
the Octagon (both of Brazenose), the Adelphi, and the 
Remnants (both of Exeter)— all. like the last London 
institutions included in this survey, of a migratory 
kind and free to meet on any premises they like. 

These coimterfeit presentments in miniature, whether 
on the Isis or the Cam, of the London societies already 
described, have done the same good, and are at this 
moment exerting the same beneficent influences, moral 
and social, as are contemporaneously illustrated in Pall 
Mall, St. James's, and Piccadilly, Whether metro- 
politan or provincial, the twentieth-century club, so far 
from stimulating, operates as a powerful check upon 
youthful extravagance. Costly wines for the most part 
enjoy the unbroken repose of the club cellar. They 
only appear upon rare and august occasions on the club- 
man's table. The long drinks that quench a whole- 
some and entirely non-crapulous thirst are generally 
innocent of alcohol, the sherries and bitters or brandies 
and sodas of fifty years ago have been replaced by 
the huge jug of iced barley-water on the buffet in 
sununer, or by the plain draft of hot water from the 
kitchen boiler which has been discovered to possess 
the same liver -awakening and invigorating effects in 
the smart d la mode club, cleared of the old fogey 
element, as in a Derbyshire hydro. Such is the clubmaa 
up to date, as in the metropolis so in the garrison or 
university town, whatever the convivial traditions of the 
house of call may have been. 
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Kings, Qub of, 48 
Kingston, Duke of, 93 
Kit-Cat Club, 86, 90-3 
Kneller, Sir Godfrey, 95 
Knight, Joseph, 361, 367 
Knollys, Viscount, 8 
Knowles, Sheridan, 253 

Labouchere, Henry, 139, 193, 337 
Labour Members, epicnrean, 73 
Lade, Sir J., 150, 308 
Ladies' Army and Navy Club, 319 
Ladies' Athenxum, 31B 
Ladies' Empire Club, 339 
Ladies' Imperial Club, 339 
Ladies in Club Life, ae Club- 
Lam bton, F., 314 
Lang, Andrew, 243 
Lansdowne, Marquis of, 133, 139, 

184, 341, 250, 337 
Lauderdale, Lord, 121, 144 
Law, Bonar, 167 
Lawley, Frank, 209, an 
Lawrence, George, 301-^, 305 



Lawrence, Thomas, 98 

Layard, A. H., 108 

Lc Teller, 138 

Leeds, Duke of, 53, 138 

Leighton, Frederick, 302 

Lemon, Mark, 346 

Lever, Charles, 265, 329 

Lewis, " Monk," 145 

Lewis, Sir George, 312, 339 

Lewis, Sir George Comemll, 166 I 

Lloyd, Miss, 131 1 

Lockwood, Colonel, 71 ' 

Lockwood, Frank, 339 I 

Loder, Major Eustace, 314 ! 

Loder's Club, 312 I 

London Cmps Diplomatique, 337 | 

London Library, 346 | 

Londonderry, Imto, 311 

Long, Walter, 309 ' 

Longman, William, 253 

Lords, club life of House of, 75 

Lorraine, Court of, 132 

Louis XVIII, 17s 

Lowell, J. Russell, 339 

Lucan, 30 

Lucas, 72, 339 , 

Lucullus, 91 

Luttrell, Colonel, 186-7, ^8$ 

Lyce&m Club, 318, 337 

Lydgate, John, 35-^ 304, 315, 238 

Lynedoch, Lord, 157-91 *79' '** 

Lyric Club, 31 

Lyttelton, Lord, 94, 115, 167 

Lytton, Lord, 399 

Macanlay, Lord, 74, t8i, 183-4, 

218, 260 , 

Mackinnon, Colonel, 124-5, '55 { 
Mackintosh, Sir James, 86, 128, \ 
162-3 1 

Maclise, 246 ■ 

MacmiUan, Alexander, 378 I 

Macpherson papers, 86 M 

Madonna Club, 322 V 

Magee, Archbishop, 291 ■ 

Maginn, William, 246, 351 1 

Maguire, Mrs. Rochefort, 318 i 

MakreCh, Sir Robert, 105, 133 I 

Male Regie, Hoccleve's, 22 | 

Hancinelli, 261 
Mansfield, Lord, 185, 385 
Mantua Makers' Club, 317 
Marlborough Club, 118 
Marlborough, Duke <rf, 87-9, 397 
Marrow, dub dish, 199 
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Uanyat, Captain, 265 

Marston, J. Westland, 275 

Marston, P. Bourke, 375 

Uarrell, Andrew, 42, 44 

Masked balls, 106-7 

Maurice, F. D., 358 

MaxweU, Sir William Sterling, 

167,16ft 
Hay, Sir T. Erskine, 169 
Mazzoni, 242 

Medici, Catherine de, 192-3 
Medley, the, 86 
Medmenhain, 282 
Melbourne, Lord, 225, 266 
Melville, Whyte-, 294 
Meredith, Gieorge, 200 
Mermaid Tavern, 30-^, 73, 194-5. 

248 
Middlesex Cricket Club, 326 
Miles' Coffee House, 43-4 
Mill, J. S., 330, 273 
Millais, J. G., 362 
Milliners' Club, 317 
Mills, Arthur, i(^, 250 
Mills, Bnrloo, 8 
Milman, Dean, 130, 238 
Milner, Lord, 167 
Milton, Sir J., 277, 286, 288-9 
Mitchell's, 105 
Molioenx, Major H. P., 8 
Molyneuz, Lady, 44, 317 
Monck, General, 45 
Monmouth, 95 
Montagu, Andrew, 221 
Montagu, Charles, 33, 55, 87 
Montagu, H. 1., 274 
Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley, 73, 

93 
Montaigne, 182 
Hontrond, 174-5 
Montrose, Duchess of, 64, 317 
Montrose, Duke of, 64, 
Moore, Tom, 69 124, 162, 183 
Morier, Robert, 167 
Morley, Lord, 233 
Master, Count, 309 
Murray, John, 93, 128, 231, 253 
Muscovita dancer, 283 
Museum Club, 246 
Myrmidons, Club, 342 

Nag's Head, 53 
Nando' s, 79 
Napoleon III, 203 
National Club, 396-8, 325 



National Liberal Club, 232, 274 

National Review, 274 

Naval and Military Club, 395 

Nelson, 159 

Nevill, see Aber^veny 

New Almack's, 337 

New Club, Edmburgh, 326, 328, 

330. 333 
New Reform Club, 275 
New Tory Club, 342 
Newcastle, Duke <rf, 118, 297 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 9^, 277 
Nightingale, Miss, 2^ 
Ninon de I'Enclos, 121 
Norfolk, Duke of, 150, 161, 167 
North, Lord, 126, 327 
Northcote, Sir Stafford, 84, 105, 

220 
Nugent, Lord, 178 



a39 

Octuon Club, 342 
October Qub, 83-8 
Old Etonians' Club, 342 
Old Man's Tavern, 79 
Old Playgoers' Club, 275 
Old Slaughter's Tavern, 79 
Olivarez, Count and Countess, 69 
Omar Khayyam Oub, 276 
Onslow, Lord, 307-9 
Oriental Club, 128, 338 
Orleans Club, Brighton, 321 
Orleans Clab, Richmond, 320-1 
Orsay, Count D", 300, 203-4, ^4*^ 
OsbcK'ne, Bernal, 185, 227, 305, 

312-13 
Our Club, 246 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, 240, 

Oxford, Lord, see Harley 
Ozinda's Coffee House, 79 

Palanque, 333, 234 
Palmerston Club, 342 
Palmerston, Lord, 138, 144, 166, 

304, 208-9, 235, 340-1, 344 
Park Qub, 318 
Parker, Matthew, ^ 
Parliament, gains m dignity, 60-1 
ParneU, 96 
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Paul's Hmd Tavern, 33 
Payne, George, 147^, 209-11, 311 
Peel, Sir ftobert, 63, 128, 176, 
i8a-3, 214-15, ai8, 219, 239, 312 
Pellegrini, Carlo, 361 
Pembroke, Earl of, 35, 71 
PeainsuUr War, effect of, 153 
Pepys, 37- 53. 59 
Perceval, 61, 134-S. 213 
Percy, Bishop, 138 
Percy Society, 279 
Pericles, 18, 191 
Perron, 193 
Peter the Great, 133 
Petty, Antony, 133 
Petty, Sir William, 43, 133 
Phelps, Ur. and Mrs., 339 
Phillimore, Sir Robert, 343 
Philpotts, Bishop, 130 
Phoenix Club, 342 
Pigott, £. F. S., 344 
Pilgrims' Club, 340 
Pitt, 63-5, 83, 116, 143, 151-2, 172, 

241- 327, 330 
Plotters' Parlour, 53 
Plowden family, 131 
Plunket, 329-30 

Pope Alexander, 80,90,93, 109, 199 
Pork pies, Bellamy's, 63 
Person, 65 
Port, excess of, 64 
Portland Club, 339 
Portland, Duke of, 36, 65, 137, 163, 

309, 327 
Portsmouth, Duchess of, 121 
Portsmouth, Lady, 318 
Pottanco, ch^, 131 
Potter, T. B., 232, 373, 281 
Praed, 269 
Pratt's Club, 291 
Press, accommodation for in House 

of Commons, 7S-6, 85 
Pretender, the, 80-5, 87, 113 
Prinsep, Val, i6i 
Prior, 33, 80, 83, 85-9 
Pulteney, 85, 91 
Pusey, 164 
Pym, 60, 331 

guain, Sir Richard, 177 
Queensberry.Dukeof, no, 150,308 

Rabelais Club, 276 
Rabisba, William, 195 
Raggetts, the, 105, 137 



Raikes, the diarist, 115,204,315,334 

Raleigh Club, 301, 304-5 

Raleigh, Sir J., 38, 30-3, 57 

Reade, Charles, 363 

Reay, I^rd, 8 

Reform Oub, 53, 75, 161, 218, 

225-7.235.251-2,341 
Reid, Wemyss, 165 
Remnants' Club, 342 
Restoration, Clubs of the, 100 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 136-8, 143 
Richmond, Duchess of, 38, 143 
Roberta, LJord, 167, 340 
Robertson, T. W., 367, 370 
Robinson, Crabb, 184, 378, 380 
Roche, Sir Boyle, 331-3 
Rockingham, Lord, 108, 111-13, 

„ »33' 327 

Rodney, 111, 159 

Rogers, Samuel, 150, 163, 183-4, 

186-7, 253. 27? 
Rogers, Thorold, 332 
Rokeby, Lord, 161, 175-6 
Romans, Society of. Si 
Rome, germs ot club life in, 17 
Romney, 144 
Rose Tavern, 53 
Roscbery, Lord, 139, 333 
Rossetti, W. U., 260 
Rota Club, 41-4, 49, 84, 376 
Round Table, 375 
Rowe, 07 

Royal Academy of Music, 358 
Royal Naval Club, 159 
Royal Societies' Club, 376 
Royal Society, 376-7 
Royal Yacht Squadron, 310 
Rue Royale, Cercle de la, 336 
RusseU Club, 342 
Russell of KilLowen, 312 
Russell, Hon. G. W. £., 8, 375 
Russell, Lord John, [63-4, 183, 

225-6 
Russell, Lord WiUiam, 42, 45 
Russell, W. H., 64, 316, 301 
Rutland, Duke of, 64, t36 

St James's Club. 335, 337 

St. James's Coffee House, 154 

St. James's quarter, ^ijwth of 

clubs in, 78 
St. Stephen's, the best club, 61 : 

66-8,71 
St. Stephen's Chapel, 58, 66 
St. Stephen's dab, 341 
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Sala, G. A., 217, 257, 265, 268-9 

Salisbury, Lord, i88, 227, 273 

Salting, Geo., 374, 287 

Sambourne, Lintey, 262 

Sam's, 78-9, io5 

Sargent, J. Sl, R.A., 140 

Savage Club, 268-71 

Savile Club, 274 

Savoir Vivre Club, 133 

Science in the clubs, 256-79 

Scott, Clement, 267-9 

Scott, Sir Walter, 181-2, iQa, 328 

Scott, Sir Wimam, 6q, 74 

Scottish Conservative Club, 329 

Sealed Knot Club, 49, 51, 84 

Sefton, Lord, 202, 207, 224-5 

Selwyn, George, 1 1 1, 1 14-22, 143-4, 
185 

Senior Army snd Navy Club, 293 

Servants in the eighteenth century, 
160 

Sesame Club, 334 

Seton, Kr Bnice, 8, 177 

ShaftesbuTT, Lord, 48, 52, 167 

Shakespeare, 36 

Shakespeare Society, 279 

"Shamble Peter," no; Sharpe, 
"Conversation" 162-3 

Sheffield, Lord, 81, 273 

Shelburne, Lord, 112, 133, 28^ 337 

Sheridan, R. B. 62-3, 127, 138 

Sheridan, Tom, 127, 143-4 

Shipley, Bishop, 138 

Sibthorpe, Colonel, 65, 343 

Sidney, Algernon, 42, 44-5 

SkefiEington Sir Lnmley, 130 

Smart, Hawlcy, 294 

Smauker, J., 159-^ 

Smith, Adam, 138 

Smith, Albert, 265-6 

Smith, Horace, 253 

Smith, Sidney, 279 

Smith, W. H., 218-19 

Smoking-room in House of Com- 
mons, 74 ; in House of Lords. 75 

Smollet, P. B., 231 

Smyrna Tavern, 80 

Snuff, at White's, 102-3 

Somer, Sir H., 23-4, 30, 57, 194 

Somerset Club, 334 

Somerset, Duchess of, 114, 127 

Sothern, E. A., 97 

Soyer, chef, 234-5, ^5* 

South Sea Bubble, 78 

Sparta, life in, 19 



Spencean Club, 160 
Spencer, Lord, 138, 241 
Spencer, Lord Robert, 144, 149, 

228-9 
Spoffbrth, Markham, 8, 214, 216 
Sport, represented in the clubs, 

aoo-'S 
Stafford, Lord, 283, 309 
Stanhope, Lord, 71, 167, 353 
Stanley, Dean, 167, 259-60 
Stanley, H. M., 177 
Steele, 80 

Steel-Maitland, 223 
Stone, Marcus, 259 
Stone's Coffee House, 23 
Strafford, 221 
Straight, Sr Douglas, 320 
Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord, 104, 

166 
Stuart kings, 59 
Suckling, 35, 40 
Suffolk, Lady, 1 14, 1 17, 200 
Sugden, Charles, 97-8 
Suprime, a famous, 197-8 
Surtees, 301 
Sussex Club, 321 
Sussex, Duke of, 74, 24^50 
Swift, 40, 72, 79, 80-1, 85, 88, 91, 

97, 280, 329, 333 
Swinburne, A. C, 260-1 

Tacitus, 30 
Tathhni, the, 283 
Tait, Archbishop, 165 
Talleyrand, 116, 118, 174, 196 
Tallien, 181 
Tarleton, 72, 147-9 
TattersaU's, 315 
Taunton, Lord, 193 
Taverns of Westminster, 83 
Taylor, Colonel, 216, 219, 228-9 
Taylor, Michael Angelo, 134-5 
Temple, Archbishop, 28 
Thackeray, 74, 326-7, 'SS- ^46, 

250-^ 256-7, 264, 269, 282, 388, 

290-'. 331 
Thatched Club, a8o 
Thatched tlouse, the, 141, 337, 

Themistocles, 17, 1 8 
Thucydides, 18 
Thurlow, Lord, 64, 284 
Tobacco, attack npon, 73 
"Tom's," 78 
Tonson, Jacob, 90, 93 
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Tooke, Home, 151, 385 
TothiU, H., 59, 60 
Travellers' Club, 173-6, 196 
Treason Club, 52-3, 84 
Trevclyan, Sir George, 13a, 140, 143 
Trinity Claret Club, 34J 
Trollope, Anthony, 177, 257, 286-9 
Turf Club, 311-13, 335 
Turk's Head Tavern, 41, 138 

Ude, 203, 305 

Union Artistique, 336 

Union Club, <6o, 176-7, 200-I 

United Services Club, 154, 180, 107 

United Universities' Ctub, 238, 

240. 24s 
University Club, 130 
Unwin, T. Fisher, 332, 276 
Upper Flask Tavern, 93 

Vagabond Club, 275 
Vagabond, the New, 275 
Venneschi, 282 
Verulam Club, 291 
Victoria, influence of, 69 
Victoria Club, 315 
Vincent's Ctub, 342 
Volncy, Cercle, 336 

Walker, Thomas, 189, 190 
Wallace, Sir D. Mackeneie, 140, 263 
Walpole, Horace, 94, iio-ii, 113- 

14, 117, 141, 143, 200, 28a, 308 
Walpole, Sir Robert, 85, 91-4, 

104, 120-1, 143, 169 
Ward, Mrs. Humphry, 318 
Ward, Plumer, 128-9 
Wafer's, 124, 126, 128, 154, 164, 

201, 212 

Watson, Bishop, 130 

Weavers' Wives' Club, 317 

Weardale, Lord, 8, 340 

Wednesday Club, 56-7 

Welcome Club, 340 

Wellestey, Lord, 135, 164 

Wellington, Duke of, 116, 125, 
14s. '55. 157. 17a, 176, 182, 199, 
200, 204, 206, 214-15, 238 ; 
second Duke of, 254 



Weltjie, 148-50 

WesC Mrs. G. Corniirallis, 31S 

Westminster, eating-houses at, 59 



Whewell, 238, 278 

Whig Examiner, 86 

Whistler, J. McNeil, 261, 274 

Whitbread, Samuel, 135, 149, 249 

White, 99-102 

White, Mrs., 105-9 

White's, 94-105, 114 ; bets at, 115; 
burned, 115; 116-19, 122; play 
at, 126; 142-3, 147, 163, 172, 
18S, 193-4, 196-7, 204, ai4, 348, 
283, 328-30 

Whitefriars Club, 275-6 

Whyte- Melville, 301-3, 305 

Wilberforce, 133, 143, 163, 170, 

Wildman, Sir John, 143-5 

Wilks, John, 281.284,288 

William III, 37, 48, 51-2, 54, 57 

William IV, 124, 159, 250 

WUbs, N. P., 256 

Willis's Rooms, 141 

Willoughbyd'Eresby, Lord, 203-5 

Wills, W. G., 268 

Wills's Coffee House, 23, 34, 79 

Winchester, Bi&hop of, i&j 

Winchilsea, Lord, 115, 291-2 

Windham, WilUam, 138, 178 

Windham Club, 179, 199 

WofBngton, Peg, 317 

WolS, Sir H. Dnimmond, 169,337 

Wolselcy, Lady, 318 

Wolseley, Lord, 1^0 

Wordsworth, William, 69, 163 

Wyndham Ctub, 87 

Wyndham, George, 139 

Yates, Edmund, 251, 253-4, ^3^> 

York, Archbishop of, 139 
York, Duchess of, 316 
York, Duke of, 154, 182, 202 
Yorkshire Club, 334 
Young Man's Tavern, 79 
Young and Old Clubs, 115 
Young White's, 143 
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